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Foreword 


History of Modem Asia composes the Volume III of the 
History Preparatory Series and roughly covers Asian 
History excluding South and Central Asia, during the 
nineteenth and .twentieth centuries. It is designed on the 
model of a help-cum-text book in order to serve the vari- 
ous purposes of different standards of examination. It is 
therefore, a need-based study for the examinees, and so it 
does not pretend any originality. Different approaches to 
the Asian History are considered, and most of the avail- 
able up-to-date books are consulted during the preparation 
of the answers to the problems. Expert comments and 
reasonable suggestions are cordially invited from the 
readers, so that the book may be improved further. 
Printing mistakes arc not, however, entirely avoided. 

B. GHOSH 
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PART ONE 


TURKEY 


CHAPTER I 

THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 

Q. 1. Trace the history of the Ottoman Empire tiii the 
beginning of reform. 

The early history of the Ottoman Tarks, who ruled for 
more than 630 years, is shrouded in obscurity. What could 
be deJ’ioed from the Turkish legends was that they were a 
nomadic tribe of Turanian stock who had started their march 
from their original homeland in Central Asia, early in the sixth 
century A.D. By the tenth century they had settled down 
in north-western Anatolia bordering on the declining Byzantine 
Empire. They spoke a Uralic-Altic language and followed a 
primitive form of Shammanism. Their counterpart of the 
Ohuzz federation of tribes, the Seljuks, were then ruling the 
empire. In course of time, they embraced Islam - and 
warlike as they were, soon they became its defenders. Their 
leader Ertoghrul and his followers were, a Seljuk chronicle tells, 
granted lands in north-western Asia Minor, by the Seljuk 
Sultan, Ala-el-din, as a reward for their services in defeating 
Tartar invaders in 1251. But the Seljuks had to give way 
to the Mongols, who only established their suzerainty, the 
real authority being transferred to the local Turkish chieftains. 
Of these independent tribes, the Ottoman tribes succeeded 
in defeating others in a struggle for supremacy in Asia Minor. 
Ertoghrul’s son, Osman or Utbman did it and established an 
eponymous dynasty and empire. 

The Ottoman dynasty lent all the thirty*siz Sultans of 
whom the reign of the first four has been described as the 

1 
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*‘Bi8e Qf the Empire.” The possibilities of this ^rise’ were 
inherent in the prevailing state of things : in Asia the Arabs 
were ruined by the Mongol invaders, while in Europe the 
Byzantine Empire by the Fourth Crusade and the Latin 
Occuption. Osman (1290-1326) extened his possessions 
in the east upto the Marmara and Bosphorus at the expense 
of the Byzantine Empire. He captured the city of Brusa 
(Bursa) from the Greeks, which was developed into the capital 
of the empire by his son Orkham (1326-l;’59). The new 
Sultan married a Byzantine princess, crossed the Dardenelles 
and conquered Thrace, Serbia and Bulgaria, taking advantage 
of the religious schism between the eastern and western 
Christian churches. His son Murad I (1360^1389) created 
the Corps of Janissaries from among his Christian slaves and 
also transferred the capital to Adrianople (1366). He and his 
son Bayazid I (1389-1402), however, netted the whole of 
the Balkan peninsula within the fold of Ottoman rule. Since 
Asiatic adventures were few in this period the Ottoman 
Empire was established in Europe. 

The Ottoman Empire attained its zenith during the reigns 
of Muhammed II (1451-148 1 ), Selim the Grim (1481-1520) and 
Suleyman the Magnificent (1520-1566). Employing the material 
and human resources, these Sultans soon overlorded the 
Turkish principalities in Asia Minor. In 1463, Muhammed II 
captured Constantinople and thus put an end to the Byzantine 
Empire. He made the city the seat of his government and 
turned the Mediterranean into a **Turkish lake.” But the real 
hero of expansion on the Mediterranean front was his grandson 
Selim the Grim, who conquered Egypt, Syria and northern 
Mesopotamia. The story of the transference of the 
Caliphate from the Abbasids to the Ottoman rulers followed 
from his conquest of Egypt. Suleyman the Magnificent, 
however, revived the tradition of ‘Facing the West' ; and this 
time it was facilitated by the conflict between the Emperor 
Charles V of Austria and the French King Francis. Belgrade, 
most of Hungary and Transylvania were incorporated in hia 
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Pax-Ottomanica. In the east^ however, he conquered large 
parts of Armenia and Mesopotamia, iucludihg the cities of 
Basra and Baghdad from the Persian Emperor. He developed 
the naval power of the state and with its help extended the 
empire to Aden and the south-eastern coast of Arabia. He 
succeeded in expanding his dominions in the Mediterranean, 
the Adriatic and north Africa. His empire stretched from 
the Danube to the Persian Gulf and from the Ukranian steppes 
to the Tropic of Cancer in the Upper Egypt. 

But Turkey at the crest of her expansion had to 
enter into a prolonged contest with her neighbours, the 
Habsburg Empire and Venice in Euipope and Persia in Asia. 
The Austro-Ottoman rivalry, which lasted for a century and 
a half, led to a Franco-Turkish alliance, in 1535, between 
Suleyman the Magnificent and Francis I. The treaty, while 
introducing a phase of prolonged friendship and collaboration, 
yielded destructive consequences in the long run. Decadent 
Venice made only a Bide-i*how in the Austro-Ottoman 
rivalry. 

Signs of decadence of the Ottoman splendour were to be seen 
from the end of Suleyman’s reign. His death was followed by 
the rule of a succession of weak and utterly degenerate sultans. 
Under Selim II administrative and economic life 

of the empire sank in dissipation, corruption and bribery. 
Although Murad II (1574-1095) and his successors tried their 
best to keep up the empire against external enemies, the 
Ottoman failure to seize Vienna in 1683 set in the beginning 
of the end of the empire which had given primacy to warfare 
only. The militaiy monarchy under weak successors only 
resulted in the degeneracy of the royal line, harem influence 
in the palace, corruption in the high circles and the decline 
of the prowess. The Kuprulu family of Albanian abstraction 
spent its efforts in vain to stop them. The decline became 
manifest in 1799 when she was defeated by Austria and forced 
to sign the humiliating Treaty of Carlowitz. Turkey was 
to surrender a large part of her European possessions to the 
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Habsbutgs and to Poland. With it she lost her predominanoo 
in the West. 

The downward course of the Ottoman Empire was pushed 
farther when Russia embarked upon a career of aggression 
over it. Its objectives were *'to open the window on the 
Baltic*’ and to secure warm-water ports in the Black Sea. 
Peter the Great wrested Azov in 1698; and between 1768 
and 1774, Catherine the great conducted successful campaigns, 
which ended in the most humiliating Treaty of Kuebuk 
Kainarji. The Turks were to pay a heavy indemnity and to 
allow free navigation to the Russian vessels in their waters. 
Later in 1792, she was to recognise the Russian occuption 
of Crimea in the Treaty of Jassy. As a result Russia emerged 
as the most important power in Asia Minor and began to 
meddle in the internal affairs of the Ottoman Empire. Britain 
and France took exception of this Rut^sian advance, more 
particularly after the Vienna Settlement of 1816. The Ottoman 
Empire was made a cockpit of European diplomacy and 
balance of power, ‘‘the sick man of Europe.** 

Q. 2. Give an account of the structure of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Osman set up a military dynastic system which in course 
of its march embodied Slavs, Greeks, Albanians, Kurds, 
Armenians, Arabs, Jews, Christians and Moslems. In the 
Ottoman Empire which stretched far in Europe, Asia and 
Africa, the Ottoman Turks themselves were a racial minority 
and enjoyed the support of only Sunnite Moslems. In other 
words, the Ottoman sultans were to face the same situation 
as their Arab predecessors, the Umayyads and Abbasids, which 
they conformed more or less with the same general 
principles as the latter. But in their case, they ruled for 
centuries, because the rush on the part of the conquered never 
assumed mass proportion except in Anatolia. They developed 
such institutions,, traditional and new, as would help them to 
continue their rule ; some of which in course of time assumed 
dapgerous proportions and led to their decline. 
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The Ottoman Sultans took up the depreoiated title of the 
Caliph, which etymologically means successor. It was first 
applied to Abu Bakr, who succeeded the Prophet Mohammad 
as political and military chief of the Islamic community, and 
had the privilege of leading the people to prayer (Imamate). 
By the middle of the thirteenth century, the Caliphate came to 
an end in all practical purposes except in name in the face of 
Mongol inroads under Halagu, Since then it was used by the 
Mamluk Sultans of Egypt to legalise their rule to the Muslim 
Community, Then its mantle was taken away by the Ottoman 
Sultan, Selim the Grim in 1517. From that time till its end 
in 1922, the Ottoman Sultans were^the only claimants of the 
Caliphate. But none of them, however made much play of the 
title until the era to despotism in the late nineteenth century. 

The Ottoman state was basically a theocracy and its sul- 
tans adopted the Sunni interpretations of the *Sheriat’ or the 
sacred laws of Islam which were embodied in the Koran. They 
replaced the ^Kazaskar’ or the Judge of the Army, by the 
‘Ulema* or the Council of Holy Men, who were the custodians, 
teachers and interpreters of the ^Sheriat.* At the head of the 
judiciary of holy and learned men there was the 'Sheikh-ul- 
Islam’ or the ‘Grand Mufti*. He could issue the ‘fetwa* and 
Meclare any law or act of the sultans contrary to the ‘Sheriat*. 
In the 'sanjaks* or districts there were ‘Kazis’ and ‘Muftis,* 
the judges of the civil law, who were to be cosuited in matters 
involving the ‘Sheriat/ The ‘Sheikh-ul-IsIam* did not ordi- 
narily stand against the decisions of the sultans. The Ulema 
sponsored the mosques, schools, courts and the great Muslim 
religious orders out of their orthodox interpretation of Islam 
and thereby kept the Turkish society and politics profoundly 
conservative. 

The Ottoman government at the centre was represented 
by the term ‘Sublime Porte* ; Europeans took it to be synony- 
mous with the Turkish term ‘Babiali* or the High Gate, which 
was originally applied to the residence of the Sultan’s Grand 
Vezir or Chief Minister. In course of time other ministers 
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were alsq housed in the ^Babaili’ and eventually it beoame a 
seat of administration of most of the departments of the State. 
It was a duty of the Qrand Vezir and other ministers to assist 
the Sultan in matters of drafting policies and to carry 
them out. 

In a polyglot state, like the Ottoman Empire, where 
religion and nationality had been inextricably interwoven, 
the non-Muslim subjects could not be compelled to submit to 
the ^Sheriat.’ So, the Ottoman government was to create the 
'Millet’ system in order to bring them, especially the Jewish 
and Christian subjects, within its fold. It ran in conformity 
with the Arab tradition., and Byzantine practices. In the 
'Millets’ they were given a limited autonomy under the chief 
ecclesiastical leaders of their respective religious sects, who 
were empowered with extensive influence. The 'Millet’ ystem 
under conservative and reactionary religious leaders, checked 
the tide of the Renaissance and the Reformation on the one 
hand, but created a vast gap between governing class of 
political, military and religious officials headed by the sultan- 
caliph and a governed class of merchants, artisans and culti- 
vators on the other. 

The Ottoman -army in the early years of the empire was 
drawn from an agricultural and fighting population on the^ 
basis of feudal land tenure. The central authority maintained 
a firm hold upon the feudatories of the army, the ‘Dilriks’ and 
the ‘Sipahis’. But with the extension of the empire in Europe 
the standing feudal army proved inadequate to its needs. The 
sultans took recourse to a new device and created a new army 
from among the kidnapped Christian boys. According to the 
Islamic law 'the Devsherme' the sultans were entitled to a 
fifth of whatever booty collected from a war against the 
infidel. In conformity with this rule, every fifth Christian boy 
taken prisoner in the campaigns in Europe became a slave 
of the sultan. He was 'Islamised, Turkified, rigorously train- 
ed, and pressed in the service of the State.’ Some became 
administrators and members of the state bureaucracy, the 
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Royal Institution, while others were given a military educa- 
tion in order to enrol them as *New Troops’ or ^Yeniceri’ 
anglicised as ‘Janissary.’ With the help of the Janissaries, the 
Ottoman sultans wielded effective control over the far-flung 
empire. But they were something more than the ‘praetorian 
guards’ and mercenary troops. They had wider affiliations 
with the ‘8heikh-ul-Islam’, ‘Muftis* and ‘Kazis’ and acquired 
elements of political power. It was also facilitated by the 
growing corruption in the military state and weakness of the 
Sultans. By the middle of the seventeenth century, the Turks 
were also enrolled in it. Since the Jamissaries were ill-paid, 
they took recourse to crafts and commercial activities and 
thus came to be associated also with the economic organisa- 
tions. The corps became potent instrument of political 
power, \\hich ultimately undermined the military power of the 
empire. In consequence, it was exposed to foreign invasions 
and the existence of orderly government was threatened until 
this dangerous incubus was disbanded in 1826, by Sultan 
Mahmud II. 

Regarding the foreigners residing in the empire, the Arab 
and Byzantine practice was to let them be ruled by their own 
laws. It was not considered detrimental to sovereignty; and 
\he consular authorities were held responsible for the conduct 
of the foreign nationals. The practice was recognised by 
the Turks, when the Ottoman sultans certified the rights and 
privileges of the Genoese and Venetian merchants of Istambul. 
This was termed ‘Capitulation’, being derived from ‘Capitula’ 
or chapters of the treaty, in the treaty of amity and commerce 
concluded between SuUan Suleyman the Magnificent and 
King Francis I of France in 1536. Under the ‘Capitulary’ 
system, foreigners were exempt from the Ottoman laws and 
various taxes, their houses and shops vere inviolable; they 
had full religious liberty as also the custody of the religious 
places ; and they were liable to be arrested and tried by 
orders from their own consulates and by their own laws. 
Those rights virtually amounted to extra-territoriality, and 
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inspired ether European powers to seek similar oonoessions for 
themselves. Theses were gestures of good will of Turkey at 
the zenith of its power ; and with the growing weakness of the 
Ottoman govenrment, these were regarded as the acknowledge- 
ment of its own decrepitude. This led to the increasing 
advance of the western states within the empire’s politics 
and economy by encroaching upon the sultan’s sovereignty. 

Since the empire’s standing army was derived from the 
feudal grants, land was categorised into *Miri’ or State pro- 
perty ‘Wakf’ or tho property of the religious foundations, 
and ‘Mulk’ or the private property of the peasants. The ‘Miri’ 
constituted the largest property of the state, and the right to 
its taxes was held out to feudal chiefs, who were obliged to 
furnish armed forces to the sultan in return. They collected 
taxes from the 'Raya* or the peasants, and their right was 
not hereditary. The system co-existed with a money economy 
and urban society, which differenciated it from European 
feudalism. In the later days of the empire, the system of 
military feudalism became permeated with corruption, and 
these feudil grants were made to the favourites, courtiers and 
eunuches of the harem. 

The Ottoman, sultans, however, fully adopted the Arab 
and Byzantine principle of provincial administration. Each 
Turkish province was called a ‘Pashalik’, which w'as governed 
by a 'Pasha’ appointed and sent from the 'Sublime Porte’. He 
was to be assisted by a 'Kazi’ and a Mufti’. His primary 
functions were to provide revenue and soldiers to the sultan, 
and to look at the internal security of his province. The 
mountainous abode of the Druzes and Maronites, the province 
of Lebanon, was, however, given a wide autonomy, which in 
course of time amounted to defiance of the central authority. 
Its example was followed by other provincial governors, 
when the control of the sultans was relaxed as a result of 
their growing weakness. 

The Ottoman sultans built a kind of military despotism 
upon these institutions, much of which they had inherited from 
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the Arab and Byzantine Empires. The claims of the Turkish 
historian Mehmed Fuad Kupruluzade, whd has denied such 
inheritance, has no foundation in this regard. These institu- 
tions at their beginnings contributed to the strength of the 
empire. In the same way, they led to its decay when the 
Ottoman despotism was passed into weak hands. The whole 
structure was directly associated with the imperial harem 
under which the later sultans became either puppets or 'caged^ 
princes. The petty-coat governments were run by their 
favourites and the wealth of the state was drained to the greed 
and luxury of these ladies. Corruption entered not only in the 
‘Sublime Porte,* but in the ‘Sheikh-uHslam* and the ‘Janissary^ 
corps as well. In consequence “the fish begins to stink at the 
head** trade-routes lost, and the natural resources left unex- 
ploittil Theological affiliation of the state and government 
led to an intellectual stairnation which prevented the entrance 
of western developments inside the empire. The state of things 
became acu'e and kd to reform and revolution and ultimately 
to the end of the empire after the First World War. 



CHAPTER— II 


EARLY REFORMS. 

Q. I. Narrate the history of the attempted reforms io the 
Ottoman Empire till the accession of Sultan Mahmud II. 

The death of Suleyman the Magnificent was followed by a 
aeries of weak successions under whom the Ottoman Empire 
was increasingly given to corruption, degeneracy and oj£cial 
abuses. The need for drastic reforms was first felt by the 
Kuprulus late in the seventeenth century. Their reforms were 
confined in the officialdom, in the finances and in the better 
treatment of the non-Muslims. They were carried on the lines 
of medieval institutions ; and western ideas and developments 
could not penetrate inside the empire. Turkey was defeated 
by Russia. Catherine II forced her to sign the Treaty of 
Kuchuk Kainarji in 1774, allowing the latter a free hand in the 
Balkans and the Mediterranean. Other European powers also 
began to take interest upon the Ottoman Empire, which threa- 
tened her dismemberment. The Ei:-officials in their treaties 
proposed vigorous reforms to revitalise the empire and the 
Porte began to share their ideas from the eighteenth century 
onwards. 

The new reform eflforts were moved from the military weak- 
ness of the sultans and they were influenced by the West’ 
specially France. As early as Turkey’s humiliating treaties of 
Garlowitz (1699) and Passarowitz with Austria and Prussia 
respectively, the Grand Vezir, Damad Ibrahim Pasha (1718- 
1730) had made an attempt to imitate and adopt certain 
selected elements of the civilisation of western Europe. He 
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had Bent ambassadors to the courts of Europe to study 
their civilisation and education. Under him was organised a 
fire brigade in Istambul, the admiralty and navy, all under 
French supervision ; and reforms were introduced in the muni- 
cipal services. The spirit of westernisation, although protracted 
by the Persian invasion under Nadir Shah, continued in the 
reigns of Sultan Mahmud I (1730-54), Mustafa III (1767-74), 
and Abdul Hamid I (1774-17S9). The Bombardier Corps 
was reformed on European lines in 1731 and a new training 
centre, the ‘Hendeschane*, was opened at Uskudar in 1734. 
They managed to have European experts and artisans to teach 
new methods in the army. Among non-military adoptions, 
introduction of printing under the supervision of the 
Phanorite Greeks and Frankish manners and styles were 
noticeable developments. 

The reign of Sultan Selim III (1789-1807) coincided with 
the French Revolution, the ideas of which found a ready wel- 
come among the Muslim leaders and thinkers. He was the 
most enlightened descendent of Osman in the eighteenth 
century and he had the unexpected opportunity to introduce 
reforms. Europe was engaged in the French Revo'ution and the 
seventh Russo-Turkish War had come to an end. Reform was 
• suggested on two lines : to adopt western ideas and technique 
in the army or to return to the code of laws promulgated by 
Suleyman the Magnificent. The sultan shared the former 
and invited European experts. He raised a small band of 
soldiers, trained and dressed in European style; and promul- 
gated a whole set of new regulations and instructions in 1792- 
93, collectively known as the ‘New Order* or *Nizam-i-Cedid’. 
The new regulations provided improvements for provincial 
government, grain trade and other administrative and fiscal 
matters. He revived the military schools and opened ‘a second 
window to the west* — that of diplomacy, through which he 
raised a group of westernised Turks to replace the Phanorite 
Greeks and Armenians in the bureaucracy. 

Sultan Selim III carried on his reform measures in oolla- 
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boration^ with mainly French experts ; and it came to an end 
with Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt in 1798. This very inci- 
dent again provoked other European powers, notably England, 
Austria and Russia, to meddle in the Ottoman Empire. Again, 
the revolutionary ideas of liberty, equality and 'fraternity, al- 
though not shared by the sultan, had something to do with the 
Christian subjects of the empire. In 1799, the Serbians, aided by 
Au8tria,roBe in revolt against the Turkish, which was to become 
a part of the European tangle of international diplomacy. 
Turkey was forced to a French alliance and she was com- 
pelled to be sympathetic to France against the Third Coalition 
of England, Austria and Russia. Russia took up this oppor- 
tunity and led her eighth iovasion in the Danubian provinces 
(1806). Britain co-operated with her ally and demanded the 
expulsion of the French general. Sebastian. Soon she retired 
from this foolhardy adventure and France was able to repair 
the damages in the defence of the Straits. Russia, however, 
secured wider political rights over the orthodox Christians 
of the Danubian provinces 

Meanwhiie, inside the empirci the *Nizam-i-Cedid’ evoked 
widespread reaction among the obscurantists, which its hand- 
ful supporters could not fight out. The *Ulema’ incited the 
people of Istambul to rise against the Saltan in 1806 ; and the* 
new troops were defeated by the ‘Janissaries.* The sultan 
decreed out the ‘Nizam-i-Cedid* in May, 1807. But still the 
‘Sheikh-ul-Islam’ pronounced a ‘fetwa’ declaring it lawful to 
depose an impious sultan. In the same year, the 'Janissaries’ 
compelled Salim III to abdicate and then murdered him and 
other advocates of reform. 

Selim III was succeeded by his cousin Mustafa IV, who was a 
partisan of the revolt of the Janissaries. But soon he changed 
his mind and rallied round him the surviving reformers. He 
obtained the control over Istambul and took up a project of 
reforming the Janissaries and a whole series of long- 
standing abuses. They were approved by the Chief Mufti ; 
hut attempts to put them into effect roused a furious uprising 
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of the JanisBarieB. MuBtafa Bayrakder (Btandard bearer) 
was deposed in 1808 ruling only a few months. He was suc- 
ceeded by bis brother Mahamud 11. 

These early reform efforts in the Ottoman Empire were 
inspired by Western ideas of the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation — ^the ideas of the period of benevolent despotism rather 
than of the French Revolution. They were sponsored by the 
sultans from top down and there was no spontaneous urge 
from the common people. These sultans tried to adopt the 
military arts and sciences of Europe ; but they had not the 
despotic energy of Muhammad Ali of Egypt to counteract re- 
action. Again, these reforms based on western institutional 
orders were against the nature of the evolution of the Ottoman 
Empire, which was predominantly agrarian and pastoral. As 
half-measures, they led the Christian subjects to the path of 
levoit, while it evoked widespread reaction among the 
Janissaries and other classes, whose vested interests were likely 
to be hampered by these measures. In the end, the citadels of 
obscurantism could not be broken through and the efforts 
were frustrated by the revolts of the Janissaries. The Ottoman 
Empire continued weaning. 

Q. 2. Discuss the measures taken by Sultan Mahmud II to 
modernise political and social life of Turkey. 

Or, Deseribe in detail the inauguration of the Tanzimat era 
by Sultan Mahmud II of Turkey. 

Reform in the Ottoman Empire was first successfully 
carried through in the endeavours of Sultan Mahmud II (1808- 
1839). He was determined.to implement the programme of 
reforms initiated by his predecessor Selim III, and yet he 
was mindful of the terror and tumult of the time of his acce- 
ssion. He began slowly by reasserting the long-eroded autho- 
rity of the central government and gaining support of the 
powerful and traditional opponent of reforms, the Ulema. 
But not until 1826 did he do anything towards westernising 
the political and social life of the empire. He suppressed the 
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Janissaries, the most powerful road-block to any change and 
made attempts improve the administration, health, edu- 
cation and communications. He inaugurated the Tanzimat, or 
the reform movement in the empire. 

From the end of the Russian war in 1812 Sultan Mahmud II 
started his reform efforts with caution. A realist as he was, he 
felt the needs of the support of public sympathy and of the 
orthodox Ulema. The nationalist revolt of the Greeks and Ser- 
bians delayed his reforms, but at the same time discredited the 
Janissaries for their failure to quell the rebellions. The Sultan 
did it with the help of a comparatively smaller army. Again 
he championed the cause of the Sunni faith against the Wahabi 
heretics and thereby enlisted the support of the Ulema. The 
Janissaries were thus isolated from their strongholds, the 
public and the Ulema. But when the sultan ordered them to 
drill in European fashion, in June, 1826, they rose in a revolt. 
The Sultan, with the sanction of the ‘Sheikh-uMslam’, employ- 
ed his new troops and blew up the Janissaries in their bar- 
racks. Their suppression was successfully followed up in the 
provinces. The episode is known in Turkish history as ‘The 
Auspicious Event’ ; because it cleared away the most power- 
ful barrier to any reforms. 

Yet Turkey sustained a great loss in the Treaty of Adria- 
nople (1829). Serbia, Greece, Wallachia and Moldavia all 
became practically independent. The most formidable danger, 
however, came from Muhammad All of Egypt. The sultan called 
upon him to suppress the rebellion ; but he was not satisfied 
with the rewards. Turkey was fortunately saved by the time- 
ly intervention of Russia. But ultimately she was to pay 
the price of this assistance in the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi 
(1833). The reforming sultan found that owing to the military 
weakness, the empire was humiliated and humoured in its 
national and international affairs. 

So, with the Janissaries being rounded off, Mahmud set 
himself to the formation of a new army, popularly known 
as the ‘Muslim Soldiers’. He created the office of 
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*Sarkar’ which combined the functions of the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Minister of War. He issuec^a code of regula- 
tions for the conduct of the new army and employed Prussian 
experts like Helmuth von Moltke for its training and equip- 
ment. He revoked the feudal fiefs and reorganised the admini- 
stration of land revenue to meet the rising expenses for the 
army, and other branches of administration. The traditional 
feudal cavalry and other levies were to go for ever. The new 
army however, enabled the Sultan to destroy the autonomy 
of the ‘Pashas’ and to bring Anatolia and Boumelia into sub- 
jection. But centralisation with the help of the new army 
proved inoperative in the Egypt of Muhammad Ali and in, 
Morea, where the Sultan was compelled by the European 
powers to recognise the freedom of the Greeks. 

But the Janissaries were not the only citadel of obscurantism. 
Thp ‘Ulema or the religious leaders also frustrated many an 
attempt at reform previously. Here Mahmud II was to appear 
in the role of Henry VIII of England. As has been already 
told, ha silenced their opposition by championing the Sunni 
cause. Then he proceeded to attack the ‘Dervish* orders, to 
exile the Bektasi leaders and to confiscate the *\vakf* (reli- 
gious grants) lands. But here the Sultan was less successful. 
More successfully did ho deal with the opposition of the ‘Seikh 
-ul-Islaur with regard to the publicised aspects of modernism. 
He ordered the adoption of modern and uniform dresses among 
the government officials. Thus the traditional turban was 
to give way to the fez, and garments to frock coats, especially 
in the urban centres. 

The Sultan’s ultimate objective was to strengthen and 
reorganise the government and to free it from long standing 
abuses For this he reoriented the existing apparatus on 
European lines and redistributed the powers and functions of 
its different departments. He turned the 'Vezirates* into minis- 
tries and in 1838 set up the Supreme Council of Judicial 
Ordinances to discuss and draft new regulations. He staffed 
the offices with better trained civil servants and introduced 
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« regulq^r diplomatic corps. Better emoluments on promotion 
on the basis of m^it lessened the tentacles of corruption and 
abolished many sinecures. He introduced the system of tra- 
vellers’ passport and devised a new postal system. He also 
established a nation-wide police system and prescribed the 
quarantine system. European techniques of government were 
studied and employed. 

Foreign wars and large scale modernisation of tlie army 
Bnd the administration left Turkey almost bankrupt. Here 
instead of using the natural resources of the empire, the sultan 
revoked the feudal grants. He farmed out the tax collection 
to the highest bidder and reduced the number of these agents. 
He innovated the 'Iltizam’ system of land revenue administra- 
tion. Again, the abolition of the Courts of Confiscations and 
the creation of now roads improved the trade and commerce 
of the empire. These measures at least helped the Siilran to 
get rid of his financial stringency. 

Sultan Mahmud II also added stimuli to sustain the spirit 
of reform longer. Side by side with the military and medical 
colleges, which ho opened in 1830, he established a large 
number of secondary schools and made primary education 
compulsory. In 1834, he organised a nation-wide militia to 
impart rudimentary training remote in the provinces. Again, 
he established presses at Istambul and Izmir, and an olllcial 
newspaper — 'Le Moniteur Ottoman’ — with its French and 
Turkish editions. He also sent students to European countries 
and thus allowed them to get in touch with the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century liberal ideas. Sultan Mahmud II died in 
1839 . 

Much was thus accomplished by Mahmud in the westerni- 
sation and modernisation of the Ottoman Empire. The most 
vigorous roadblock, the Janissaries, was removed and lockgate 
to reforms was opened. A modern army, an improved adminis- 
tration and the enthusiastic beginnings elsewhere — put an 
end to Turkey’s medieval history and laid the foundation of 
an era of reforms^the Tanzimat. More particularly he paved 
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*'the way for a system of government based^on malleable and 
interchangeable groups instead of powerful and entrenched 
individuals” (Bernard Lewis). He was the first of the sultans 
to do away with Byzantine traditions and to look forward 
to the West. He initiated a process which was to be carried to 
completion about a century later by the Ankara government. 

But his reforms were too little to become more than a step 
forward in his own life time. They antagonise many of his 
people like that of Peter the Great of Russia whose innovations 
had ‘'deft the soul of Muscovy”. Again, his objects were 
purely to centralise the administration, and in doing so he made 
a wide gap between the theory and practice of European libe- 
ralism. He was more an oriental despot copying his enemy, 
Muhammad Ali of Egypt, than a monarch giving a meaningful 
regeneratiGii to the empire. In spite of all his deficiencies, he 
inaugurated a meaningful programme which was broadened in 
the activities of the Tanzimat statesmen. He set the ball 
rolling. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE TANZIMAT 


Q. I. Discuss the salient features of the Tanzimat. Why 
did the reform movement fail in the long run ? 

The term 'Tanzimat* is derived from a root meaning 'order* 
and implies “regulations for the re-organisation of all branches 
of the administration”. By usage it covers the reform move- 
ment in the Ottoman Empire in the years 1839 to 1878. It 
was directed towards westernisation building on the lines of 
Selim III and Mahmud II to preserve the empire as a going 
administrative concern against diplomatic pressures and 
domestic disruptions. In contrast to earlier reforms, the new 
efforts were not moving from the sultans, who favoured 
reforms but did not take the initiative. These reforms were 
not a total success some of them were half measures. Bat 
they marked the breaking away from the past usages and the 
end of attempts for going back to the days of Suleyman the 
Magnihscent. They were meant for the development of ad- 
ministrative institutions on the principles of equality, repre- 
sentative government and secularisation, which attained its 
climax in the Midhat Constitution of 1870. 

Reforms, which had already been started in the Ottoman 
Empire, received a meaningful regeneration with Mahmud 
I£ ’s death and the accession of his son Abdul Majid in 1S30. 
A broader programme was instituted in the same year when 
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The I^o^le Rescript of the Bose Chamber started by promising 
the security of life, honour and property of all Ottoman sub- 
jects. It emphasised that trials should be made public 
and -according to regulations, confiscations be abolished. 
Secondly, it proposed to replace tax-farming by the creation 
of an orderly system of fixed taxes. Thirdly, it afforded to 
establish military conscription on a regular system with the 
term of service much reduced. These imperial concessions 
were to be extended to all Ottoman subjects — Muslims and 
non-Muslims. To carry out the promises, a parliamentary 
procedure was to be introduced in the Supreme Council of 
Judicial Ordinances, which was to (fiscuss and elaborate the 
needed measures. Basid also issued a series of laws and regu- 
lations to convert these general principles into a programme 
of action. 

The 'Hatt-i-Serif* for the first time in Ottoman history 
announced equality of all Ottoman subjects on an official 
policy. It foreshadowed multinational brotherhood and more 
secular and westernised concepts of state and citizenship. 
Although it embodied the revolutionary principles of “life, 
liberty and property.” it intended only to make monarchy 
igore modern and centralised. It had a dual personality of 
reconciling the absolute equality of the Ottoman subjects with 
“the precepts of the glorious Koran and the laws of the 
empire— of reconciling old institutions of the faith and the state 
with new^ and westernised ones. It was a real move to revita- 
lise the empire and not simply a window-dressing to gain 
European sympathy. But it was opposed by the conserva- 
tive Ulema, Greek clergies, provincial governors and others 
whose interests were best served in maintaining the status 
quo. As a result, these reforms remained in paper only as a 
manifesto of pious platitude. 

A lull overtook the reform movement in the period begin- 
ning from 1840 down to the Crimean War as Basid, its driving 
force, was removed from Istambul in 1841 as the ambassador 
to Paris. The opponents of reform took the ascendancy And 
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succeeded in raising doubts in the sultan’s mind as to the^ 
desirability of reforms. But Basid once again returned to the 
ofGico of the Grand Vezir. Despite opposition several import- 
ant beginnings were made in the codiBcation of western laws 
and in the creation of mixed tribunals and secular schools. 
Currency was reformed and bank established to improve the 
empire’s finances, ^'the slough of Despond of the Turkish 
reformers.” Perhaps the most important beginning was made 
in the provincial administration, when a Council of 
Provincial Notables in the capital and Councils of Notables in 
the provinces were formed and inspectors sent to the pi evin- 
ces. But these measures could not yield any impressive results. 

I 

The sloth was removed by the impact of the Crimean War 
on Turkey, when Sultan Abdul Majid was pursuaded by France 
and Britain to issue a new reform edict in 1856. This was 
known as the ‘Hatt-i-Humayun’ and engineered by Grand 
Vezir Ali Pasha in collaboration with Foreign Minister Fuad 
Pasha. It was formally noted by the Great Powers in the 
Treaty of Paris, and its drafting was partly influenced by the 
British Ambassador in Istambul, Stratford de RedclifiFe. 
Essentially a re«affirmation of the Gulhane rescript, the new 
edict looked much ahead and contained not a single mention of 
the Sheriat. It laid greater emphasis on the absolute equality 
of the sultan’s non-Muslim subjects and on the principle of 
representative government. Non-Muslim representatives were 
henceforth to be included in the Supreme Council of Judicial 
Ordinances and in the provincial and communal Councils. To 
blur the millet barriers, it decreed the formation of councils of 
the laity to supervise their temporal affairs in collaboration 
with synods of clergies. It declared all public offices open to 
all Ottoman subjects irrespective of caste and religion. It 
guaranteed full liberty of conscience, prohibited torture, 
promised prison reform and authorised foreigners to acquire 
property subject to some restrictions. 

The promulgation of the 'Hatt-i-Humayun’ or the Noble 
Rescript periodised the second phase of the ^Tanzimat’. Ali 
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and Fuad Pashas formulated a meticulous programme of 
reforms to avert further foreign pressure# and to hold the 
empire together. But the decree received more opposition than 
enthusiasm. Kasid, then out of office and motivated by a 
personal pique, criticised his disciples for lowering down the 
honour, independence and integrity of the state and sultan by 
yielding to the pressures of Great Powers and the non-Muslim 
subjects. He ventilated the general Muslim resentment 
against complete equality. But the ‘hat’ was greeted by almost 
all Christian subjects except the clergies. In consequence, 
revolt broke out in the Capital, which led to a spell of resent- 
ment in the Muslim provinces of the empire. The incidents 
of Rou mania brought Rasid to the Grand Vezirate, to be 
succeeded by obscurantism Kibrisli Mehmed Efendi. Reforms 
stopped at the door steps of the Sublime Porte till the death 
of Abdul Majid I in 1861 and the accession of Abdul Aziz, 

The reformist new sultan brought Ali and Fuad back to 
their offices, who now took steps to make the promises 
effective in practice. Pressure of Pan-Slavism led them to 
reorganise the non-Muslim millets on the basis of gradual 
divorce of religion from government. In 1864, they re- 
organised the provinces into three tiers — vilayets, sanjaka 
a'^id kazia— -each to be governed by officials named from the 
Porte in collaboration with the local representative councils — 
an administrative council, a council of civil and criminal 
courts and a general assembly. It combined centralisation 
with decentralisation and it was effective in Tuna and Baghdad 
vilayets under Midhat Pasha. In 1868, the Supreme Council 
of Judicial Ordinances was divided into a Judicial Council and 
a Council of State — a step towards the separation of the 
judiciary from the executive and introduction of parliamentary 
government. In the same year, mixed education on European 
lines was introduced. The ‘lycee’ of Galatasaray, the Univer- 
sity of Istambul and a school of law were opened. A set of 
comprehensive laws was issued for reforming the school 
system, and thereby to rationalise and secularise it. Several 
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codes of law were formulated on lines of the Code Napoleon 
to be used in the mixed courts and the proposed Judicial 
Council was set up in 1869. Abuses of land tenure were 
detected and edicts issued for their removal. Capitulary 
privileges were attacked and ‘Waqf’ (religions endowments) 
lands were resumed. Reforms in the army on Prussian model 
and under Prussian experts were also set into action. Fuad 
died in 1868 and Ali in 1871, and their end marked the end of 
an era in Ottoman history. 

Voices of protest against the reforms of Ali and Fuad were 
raised even during their life time by a group of young 
intellectuals in exile through press, pamphlets and literary 
activities. With their death the Ottoman Empire was over- 
taken by a period of chaos. There was utter administrative 
instability at the centre and the Grand Vezirate of Mahmud 
Nedim gave way to the sultan to exercise more influence 
within its frame. Serious economic crises, an agricultural 
crisis of 1873-74 and a treasury crisis of 1875, loomed large 
upon the empire. War in Yemen and the bid for autonomy 
by Ismail of Egypt were more immediately dangerous as they 
threatened its integrity. The rise of Pan-Slavism and the, 
revolts in Bosnia and Harzegovina were almost a last straw 
in a series of dangers. European pressures were renewed and 
financial problems increased. Austrian chancellor, Andrassy, 
issued a note demanding more reforms and the fulfilment of 
the earlier promises of the Sultan. Inside the empire, anti- 
Europeanism and a revolt of the theological students posed 
yet another problem. Half a dozen of Grand Vezirs in a 
period of three years (1872-1875) toiled in vain to solve these 
foreign and domestic issues. Abdul Aziz was deposed in 1876, 
and within the same year his successor Murad V went mad 
and Abdul Hamid II came to the throne with a promise of 
granting to the empire a Constitution. It was engineered by 
the Grand Vezir Midhat Pasha and promulgated in December, 
1876. 

The Midhat Constitution constituted the final phase of the 
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'^Tanzimat'. In it the prime of importance was given to the 
independence and territorial integrity of the empire. The 
sultan’s great powers were listed and equality of all Ottoman 
subjects was emphasised. Really a Belgium-type parlia- 
mentary representative government was introduced. But it 
was not a perfect constitution and it was subjected to 
merciless criticism. On its Exile Power Clause arose a 
difference between the sultan and its author, which ultimately 
led the dismissal and exile of the latter. In absence of 
Midhat Pasha, and in the end of western diplomatic pressures, 
forces of obscurantism enabled Sultan Abdul Hamid II to 
shake off the Constitution. He became increasingly a despot 
and with it reform movement in the Ottoman Empire was 
metamorphosed for a period of thirty years. 

^or this abrupt end of the 'Tanzimat*, later generations of 
Ottoman statesmen have criticised its authors more for their 
superficiality and lack of understanding than for their failure 
to oppose Abdul Hamid’s despotism. Some of them accused 
them of grafting alien institutions to the old Turkish society 
and thereby creating a fatal dualism of European and Oriental 
institutions. Other critics have, however, emphasised that 
the ‘Tanzimat’ reformers were not radical enough to abandon 
the relics of the dead Islamic culture. Considered separately 
these criticisms have undoubted merits. But collectively 
they disregarded the necessity for change in history— for doing 
what is possible in the context of time and temperament. The 
main objective of the ‘Tanzimat’ statesmen was to preserve 
the empire by invigorating it. For this, they did not allow 
all the reform measures to remain as several varieties of waste 
papers only to deceive the western powers. 

That the Tanzimat reforms failed in the long run was due 
to conditions arose inside the empire. They represented the 
views of a minority — of the bureaucratic and intellectual 
elite, and not even all that elite. A vast majority of the 
masses remained ignorant and unenlightened. They joined 
in the reaction of the Ulema and other people whose yested 
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interests were exposed to danger by the reforms. The non- 
Muslims, especially the Christian subjects of the empire had 
already been inspired by a strong sense of nationalism and 
now considered the reforms too little to serve their purpose. 
Yet another group of western educated Muslims considered 
these reforms as symptoms of weakness for submitting to 
foreign pressure. While the ‘Tanzimat* was hallowed by only 
a microscopic minority, it was opposed by all layers of people. 
Moreover, reforms from top down had obvious defects. 
They appeared at times backward or forward of time and 
in half measures, the consequences of which helped Abdul 
Hamid II to suppress the Constitution. Taking advantage of 
political and religious obscurantism he made himself a despot. 

Q. 2. Discuss the structure of the Ottoman Constitution 
of 1876. 

The Ottoman Constitution of 1876 was destined to convert 
the age-old absolute autocracy of the house of Osman to a 
constitutional monarchy. It was envisaged that sovereignty 
was to continue to reside in the person of the sultan, while 
his subjects were entitled by law to enjoy certain 
basic liberties and to participate in the Government. In 
other words the authors of the Constitution, Midhat Pasha 
and his liberal associates, desired a real parliamentary 
regime — a plan which was accepted by the Abdul Hamid II 
only to ensure his succession and to ward off European 
intervention. The latter had neither embraced the spirit of 
the Constitution nor had the slightest desire to enforce it. 
The liberals drafted it in a haste to win a tactical victory over 
him. So, it contained many flaws both of commission and 
omission and no regard was paid to its validity in Ottoman 
soil. It endorsed simply a frame work, of which many of the 
details were to be enacted in the parliament. 

More specifically, the Constitution declared sovereignty 
to be vested in the person of the sultan ‘‘in accordance with 
the rules established ab antiquo"\ The sultanate was made 
sacred and its recipient was not responsible for his acts. It 
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implied an utter lack of aefeguard against a despotically 
minded sultan. He was again recognised as the protector of 
Islam under the title of Supreme Caliph — a provision much 
against the desire of the European Turcophobes. Besides, the 
sultan’s most important prerogatives were listed but none of 
his former powers was specifically denied. Ministers were to 
serve at his discretion and his right to absolute veto rendered 
parliamentary legislation illussory. Moreover, he was 
empowered to declare a state of seize and authorised to exile 
any one deemed dangerous to the severity of the state by 
virtue of a special law. It was reluctantly inserted and it led 
to the disgraceful end of Midhat Pasha, 

Originally the draft Constitution envisaged the al olition of 
the post of Grand Vezir to ensure collective responsibility 
of iLi'ii«*tera to Parliament instead of traditional individual 
responsibility to the sultan. But this feature was not in- 
corporated in the final version. It was provided that the 
Grand Vezir and the Sheikh-uUslam were to be personally 
invested by the sultan, where other ministers were to be 
nominated by imperial irade. The Grand Vezir could ordinarily 
preside over Cabinet meetings and take decisions on his 
personal capacity. But in a case of dispute with other 
•ministers regarding decision, he could not get rid of the 
minister concerned, since the latter owed his positions and 
loyalty to the sultan. The Chamber could bring a minister 
for Inal only on concurrence with the sultan. The 
Ministers had the exclusive right to initiate a hill, which was 
to be submitted in the Parliament. In a case of controversy 
between them, the sultan could cither replace the minister or 
dissolve the Chamber or simply to order the minister to with- 
draw the bill to promulgate himself. Again, in case ot 
emergency decrees, issued by ministers with the approval of 
the sultan, and submitted to the Parliament in its next session 
for approval. The Constitution did not provide as to what 
would happen if the latter refused to approve them. Moreover, 
ministers could be called for explanation by a majority of 
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the members of Parliament, but they could postpone it for an 
indefinite period and no steps were provided for unsatisfactory 
explanations. Ministerial responsibility to Parliament remai- 
ned an illusion. 

The liberals succeeded in having a representative Parlia- 
ment, the General Assembly, composed of a Senate or ‘Majlis-i 
Ayam and a Chamber of Deputies or 'Majlis-i Meb’usan*. 
In conformity with European models, the Constitution 
provided for the senators and deputies normal parliamentary 
immunities and limitations. Put abnormally their member- 
ship was made remunerative. A law bill, initiated by a 
minister, was to be submitted to the Chamber of Deputies and 
then to the Senate. But before becoming law it required the 
approval of the Sultan who could withhold it against which 
no provision was made in the Constitution. The method of 
legislation was at variance with any recognised parliamentary 
procedure. However, the Parliament was to vote the budget, 
which was to be submitted to the Chamber each year immedia- 
tely after the beginning of its session. All unbudgetary taxes 
and expenses were forbidden. To assist the Parliament to 
control the finances, a Court of Accounts was to be created 
and it was to examine all financial operations and to submit 
an annual report to the Chamber of Deputies. Yet parlia- 
mentary control of the finances was rendered minimal by 
contradictory provisions which authorised and unauthorised 
the Chamber in the different articles of the Constitutions. 
Again the same procedure and fate was accorded to emergency 
taxes and expenditures as emergency laws. In the end, the 
General Assembly was “little more than a debating society and 
a sounding body for grievances.” Yet at least in theory it 
became a public form and recognised the people’s right to take 
part in the government. 

In its chapter on the judiciary, the Constitution stipulated 
the irremovability of judges, public trials and the interdiction 
of any interference with the Courts. It ensured a greater 
degree of judicial independence. It also envisaged a High 
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Ooart of Justice and the Courts of Gassassion and Appeal to 
be convened by the sultan, and made room* for two types of 
courts, civil and Sheriat. But these were to remain in paper 
only and very little was done to raise the level of justice. The 
most radical provisions of the Constitution were concerned 
with the question of individual rights. The ambitious goal of 
Midhat to weed out racial-religious discrimination was in- 
corporated in it. It was declared that all subjects of empire 
were to be called Ottomans without distinction, and they 
were equal before the law, possessing the same rights and 
duties without prejudice of religion. Appointments in the 
offices were to be made solely on the basis of fitness, merit 
and ability, provided the candidates knew Turkish. The 
Constitution also contained security of person and property, 
inviolability of domicile, freedom of the press and of associat- 
ion, right of petition, and prohibition of confiscation, forced 
labour and torture. But this "Ottoman Bill of Rights*' was 
not without weaknesses and inconsistencies. The Sultan 
retained the power of arbitrary exile, and non-Muslims were to 
sufl’er discrimination in the Sheriat courts a.s well as in giving 
evidence in other courts, MoreovcT*, those theoretically 
extensive individual rights were vitiated by the phrase "except 
,as provided in law” or "within the limits of law”, i.e , within 
the grip of the sultan. 

Further the Constitution devoted a chapter on provincial 
administration and thus attempted to solve the longing 
question of local autonomy. It was unequivocally stated that 
henceforth provincial administration was to be based on the 
principle of decentralisation ; and its details were to be made 
by special laws enacted by the Parliament on the principles 
outlined m the Constitution, Provinces and their sub-divisions 
were to be governed by representative councils and there was 
to be a deliberative general assembly attached with each of 
the provinces. There should bo elected councils for each 
religious communitv in the districts, and municinalities were 
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to be governed by Tounicipal councils whose details were to be 
determined by special laws. 

The Constitution did not postulate any overnight trans- 
formation and former laws and regulations were allowed to 
function until they were expressly amended or superseded by 
other. Amendments wore to follow the process of ordinary 
laws, except that each Chamber had to approve them by a 
two-thirds majority. The sultan was thus deprived of the 
right to alter the Constitution by decrees. But, such amend- 
ments were restricted to ‘"some” provisions only. As has been 
noted already, the Constitution had defects and limitations. 
Yet it would have translormed the theory and structure of 
the Ottoman state had it been strictly enforced. Its makers 
were satisfied with the clause which stipulated that none of 
its provisions could be suspended or neglected on any 
pretext. It did not provide any penalties for the violation of 
these provisions ; specially where the Sultan himself was the 
violator. Nothing short of a Coup d' etat could safegrand the 
Constitution. Taking advantage of this platitudinous nature 
of the Constitution Sultan Abdul Hamid II first prorogued 
the Chamber and then proceeded without serious opposition 
to neglect it fur'the next thirty years. 

The Constitution of 1870 was the culmination of all 
previous efforts beginning from the approach of reforms. Its 
institutions were ephemeral and yielded little that was 
substantial or lasting. Its importance in Ottoman history did 
not end with the rise of Hamidian despotism. It marked the 
beginning of Constitutional Government in the empire. The 
Young Turk revolutioneries in 1908, did not institute but 
Testored Constitutional Government. They only amended the 
Midhat Constitution and reconvened the Chamber of Deputies. 
In this sense Robert Devereux is fully justified when he has 
called this. The First Ottoman Constitutional Period, 

Q. 3. Discuss the significance of the policies of Mustafa 
.Rasid, Pasha and the views of the Young Ottomans. To what 
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extent they were able to liberalise the structure of the Ottoman 
Empire ? 

It was a general concern of the Ottoman stamesmen of the 
mid-nineteenth century to preserve the empire in a world 
increasingly ordered by European power and civilisation. 
The men of the Tanzimat tried to solve it by authoritarian 
reforms mostly aimed at strengthening royal absolutism. 
In search of a remedy they opened the western window 
to educate administrators in European literature, culture 
and statecraft. But all was not well with this plan. Some 
of tho young members of the governing elite also stuffed 
their minds with new beliefs and icfeas and raised voices of 
protest against increasing despotism of the sultans. Many 
of them were disciples of Mustafa Rasid Pasha and all 
criticised th** policies of Ali and Fuad Pashas through the 
new media, the press. These men had no uniform views, but 
they organised themselves upon certain basic ideas of 
liberalism and parliamentary government. Most of them 
had to serve terms of exile, but they succeeded in creating 
a public opinion m Turkey. Their movement for a constitu- 
tional government for the empire attained its climax in 
1876, when their basic ideas were fulfilled at least 
theoretically. 

Liberal and constitutional ideas appeared in the Ottoman 
Empire long before the Kuleli incident of 18S9, which was 
carried on rather orthodox lines. They were seen if faintly 
in the writings of Sadik Rifat Pasha and influenced the 
policies of Mustafa Rasid Pasha. A western educated and 
accomplished administrator as he was, Rasid from the 
Sublime Porte felt the need to treat the people of all creed 
with equality. He also desired to enhance the role of the 
ministers and to safeguard the bureaucracy from the arbitrary 
whims of the sultan. He also knew that politics was the 
art of the possible, and he decreed in the Hati-i Serif what 
was possible in 1839. Its ingenuous tone arose out of his 
effort to reconcile western secularised concepts of state^and 
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citizeDship with the sacred laws of the Koran. It was not a 
recital of western constitutionalism, because the sultan neither 
abdicated his law-making authority, nor had he any efiFective 
check upon his powers. Basid only succeeded with outside 
help in introducing the new nation of Ottomanism or 
Osmanlilik to check the separatist tendencies of non-Muslim 
millets. He was also able to create a western educated 
administrative elite, which in later year stood for or against 
any reforming measures. 

In the ofSce of the Grand Vezir, Basid was the real 
architect of the Tanzimat. But soon he fell from power and 
became the indocile critic of government policies. The Hatt-i 
Humayun of his disciples Ali and Fuad Pashas elicited his 
bitter criticism. Basid referred to the new edict of 1856 as 
the farman of concessions to the foreigners. He argued 
that complete equality was objectionable to Muslim opinion 
and it would affect the wish, honour, independence and 
integrity of the state and the sultan. Although he was 
moved by personal pique against Ali and Fuad, he echoed 
the general reaction of the orthodox Turks against the Hatt-i 
Humayun, But he did not oppose it from the point of 
constitutionalism. Soon he returned to power only to mark 
an indolent enterprise. Nevertheless no change was, 
introduced in the state of affairs in Turkey, nor there was any 
vociferous claim for a constitutional government, until a new 
generation of statesmen appeared as its relentless advocates. 

Nevertheless, the Tanzimat reforms facilitated the spread 
of western ideas and their acclimatisation with Turkish 
social and political attitudes. A new generations of people, 
having influenced with this, revolted against classicism and 
brought about a literary renaissance. The pioneers of this 
literature were Ibrahim Sinisi, Ziya Pasha and Namik 
Kemal. All of them were favourite disciples of Basid Pasha 
and served as members of the civil service. But they were 
not on good terms ' with Ali and Fuad Pashas and had to 
spend years in exile. They roundly criticised their policies 
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and propagated the ideas of freedom and nationalism. 
These people were credited with the rise of independent 
journalism and expressed their views in such journals like 
the 'Tercumen-i Ahval’, the ‘Tasvir-i Efkar’, founded and 
edited by Sinasi and the latter edited by Namik 
Kemal after him, and the ‘Muhbir* edited by Ali Suavi. 
These journalists not only caused great concern to the sublime 
Porte officials ; but also ^‘completed in a remarkably short 
time the evolution from report to comment, from comment 
to criticism, from criticism to opposition, and from opposition 
to defiance” (Lewis). Certainly did they do it in the years 
following the Crimean War. 

This j iiirnalistic opposition against government policies 
soon crystalised into organised political conspiracies. In 1865, 
he If a dozen of youths, including Namik Kemal, gathered at 
the Bosphorus Villa to find out ways and means to get rid of 
absolutism. They decided to establish a secret society of 
Polish and Caibonaro model and named it as the “Ittifak-i 
Hamidyet” or the patriotic alliance. Their object was to 
bring about changes in the Ottoman administration and to 
promote constitutionalism. The original members were 
Namik Kemal, .Mehmed Bey’ Ayetullah Bey, Befik Bey, Nuri 
Bey and Resad Bey, and others like Agah Efendi, Mustafa 
Fazil Pasha, an Ottoman-Egyptian statesman and Murad, son 
of Sultrin Abdul Majid, were supporters. They were engaged 
in a conspiracy in 1867 ; but unlike the men of 1859, it was 
inspired by their first hand observation of western Europe. 
It marked the beginning of modern political agitation in the 
empire. Loosely grouped together, thete young men hurriedly 
called themselves the “New Ottomans” or “Jeuiie Turquie”. 
or “Yeni Osmanlilier”. 

These Young Ottomans were never a political party ; but 
they organised in 1867 under the leadership of Mustafa Fazil 
Pasha. They were essentially individualistic intellectuals ; 
but they had some common attitudes towards the situation of 
the empire in 1860. They opposed Ali and Fuad Pashas both 
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on personal and politiosl grounds. They resented at European 
interference and consequent weekness of the empire and they 
sought to hurry along the literary renaissance. They desired 
a constitutional monarch in consonance with the development 
of ^Osmanlilik.’ Ali Suavi preached a constitutionalism in 
which the state affairs should be based on the Koranic 
doctrine of the public taking of counsel. But Namik Kemal 
was their best exj-onent in the years 1865-1867. He had three 
general categories of ideas of what this progressive ^^roup 
believed. He stood for equality or Osmanlilik of duties as 
well as rights without much caring for the grow ing strength 
of nationalism. He had a general demand for reforms not 
specifically for constitutionalism ; but hinted at the 
desirability of chambers of deputies and freedom of thought 
and expression. He was trying to create a public opinion 
favourable for change. 


In 1867, in a despatch from Istambul, Mustafa Fazil 
was mentioned as the head of the party of the STeune Turquie/ 
He was the brother of Ismail Pasha, the Governor of Eggpt ; 
but joined the opposition being unceremoniously cut off from 
the line of succession. He wrote two letters, couched in the 
form of a ringing emotional appeal to Sultan Abdul Aziz, as 
reminiscent of Mazzini’s eloquent letter of 1831 to Charles 
Albert of Piedmont. He twice compared the Ottoman 
situation to pre-1789 France and suggested frecdy elected 
provincial assemblies, delegates from which wf»uld form a 
national assembly. Individual rights and perfect equality 
would be guaranteed, and royal power be limited. Such a 
constitution would restore individual initiative and strengthen 
the empire internationally by removing grounds of foreign 
intervention. In his pleas he went far off than Namik Kemal. 
His letters were published in the Belgian journal he Nord, 
and it brought a cohesion between him and the New Ottoman 
journalists in Istambul. At a time of diplomatic crisis, their 
upison made the agitation in the capital a force to be reckoned 
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with. The Grand Vezir, Ali Pasha, by swift if disguised 
action sent these young agitators to exiles. 

The exiled Young Ottomans met Mustafa Fazil at Paris 
and completed their statutes of organisation in August, 1867. 
It was named ^‘Organisation de la Chancellorie de la Jenue 
Turquie*'. They endorsed the reform programme of Prince 
Mustafa Fazil in addition to the change of regime. Like the 
Polish revolutionaries, they aimed at the destruction of the 
Russian influence and propaganda in the east. Their constitu- 
tion provided that Turks would handle internal and military 
matters while Plater and Deutsch would take over external 
policy and press propaganda. Mustafa Fazil was to bear the 
entire annual expenses. Accordingly, an agency with nine 
branches in the Balkans, was set in Istambul to counteract 
Russian influence, while others propagated different opinions 
of Osmanlilik. In the meantime, in September’ Sultan Abdul 
Aziz accompanied Mustafa Fazil in his European tour and 
induced him to return to Istambul. There was a breach of 
opinion between Ziya Pasha and Namik Kernal and Mustafa 
Fazil. The New Ottoman Society was never again re- 
constituted. 

However, the Young Ottomans succeeded in moulding a 
new public opinion in the J860s. They derived their ideas 
from the jurisprudence of Montesquieu^ the politics of 
Rousseau, and the economics of Smith and Richardo. In part 
they aimed to influence European powers against the regime 
of Ali Pasha and to pursuade them to believe that Islam was 
compatible with sound reform. But due to their consider- 
ation of European action in the Eastern Question they failed 
to do so. They had rather more success in influencing public 
opinions and politics within the empire. Although some 
members of the Organisation of the Young Ottomans went so 
far as to prescribe republicanism, their real prescription of 
political reform involved popular soverignty, representative 
government and some form of constitutional monarchy. 
Namik Kemal and others regarded Islamic law to be befitting 
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with parliament^ and other reforms. They idealized Islam 
for political democracy and progressiveness. In addition to 
these, the New Ottomans in exile also strongly advocated 
economic and educational progress to catch up with the 
achievements of western Europe. They tried to imbibe some- 
thing of the mid-eighteenth century European cult of material 
progress. Their writings however influenced Muslim statesmen 
of the Empire like Hayereddin Pasha to issue pamphlets and 
programmes prescribing radical reforms. 

In the 1870s, the New Ottomans were disunited with 
defection of their princely patron. Some members protested 
against this betrayal, while others accepted his allowances. 
Namik Kemal, however, managed his return to Istambul 
towards the end of 1870. All others, except Mehmed and 
Suavi, followed him after the death of Ali Pasha in 1871. 
Again his death was followed by a period of rebellion, 
repression, bankruptcy, war and defeat. In that chaos, Namik 
Kemal reconstituted in Istambul the New Ottoman group of 
Paris, and resumed his journalistic endeavours as the editor 
of the ’^‘Ibret.*' He criticised the administration, advocated 
copying western economic development, cultivated love of 
fatherland, preached the unity of Islam, praised the ‘Sheriat’ 
and advocated government by consultation. His new play, 
'Silistria’ created a furore among the governing class, for 
which he and his comrades were exiled again. Ziya Pasha, 
however, seems to have abandoned his former ideals and 
compatriots. 

In the meantime, Ottoman politics wore on into dramatic 
events. In 1876, Abdul Aziz was deposed, Murad became mad 
and Abdul Hamid II ascended the throne as a seeming 
champion of constitutionalism. During the close of the year. 
Midhat Pasha promulgated a constitution from the Grand 
Vezirate. It was declared compatible with the sacred law, 
and a continuation of the reforms of Abdul Majid. The 
expressed aims of the Constitution were the welfare of the 
Ottoman people, who should enjoy blessings of liberty, justice 
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and equality without any distinction, and the sefeguarding of 
the government from the arbitrary dominAtion by one or 
more individuals. It was a cumulative effect of a process of 
creating a new public opinion of the Young Ottomans, 
Although it was compatible with their thought process, their 
ideas of constitutional government and the doctrine of 
Osmanlilik seemed to bear their fruits in it. Their vision of 
constitutional liberty under the Holy Law seemed to be 
realised. But they were sharply critical to its author, 
Midhat Pasha and suspected him as another authoritarian 
reformer. The Constitution was subverted by Abdul Hamid 
II ; and his ruthless despotism offered the Young Ottomans 
a chance to realise their revolutionary aims in the years 
preceding the revolution of 1908 . 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE HAMIDIAN REGIME ( 1876-1908 ) 

I. Describe the circomstaDces tvhich made Sultan Abdul 
Hamid II increasingly desfiotic. 

The reign of Abdul Hamid II has been recorded in Turkish 
annals as thirty years* squalid despotism — and it is true. 
Taking advantage of the gloomy national and international 
situation, he came to the throne, in 1776, when his half brother 
Murad had developed mental derangement. He was trained 
in the principles of survive and overcome and lived up with 
the constitutionalists to gain the throne. True to his reputa- 
tion, he made Midhat Pasha his Grand Vezir and granted a 
constitution in which autocracy was checked and equality of 
the subjects granted. But the sultan was not schooled jn 
democracy ; nor had he any desire or belief in constitutional 
monarchy. He took it as a gesture necessary for the circumu- 
stances to flatter his subjects and to befool the Europeans Soon 
he set out to destroy it and made alliance with the reactionary 
forces within the empire. He not only took recourse to old- 
fashioned despotism, but made a political use of the caliphate 
to secure his supporters. He was determined to wash away 
the recent history of liberal, constitutional agitation in the 
Ottoman Empire. 

To revert to despotism it was necessary to do away with 
the liberal constitution, the representative assembly and the 
liberal reformers. Here Abdul Hamid had a good start. In 
the second year of his reign, his troops were installed at Plevna 
in Sulgaria to check Russian advance against eonstantinople. 
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The Tsar had declared war in support of Turkey’s rebellious 
subjects in the Balkans The Busso-Turkieh War gave the 
sultan the excuse to shelve the Constitution and to prorogue 
the Assembly. He adopted a variety of ways and means of 
the old regime, like removal from office, exile, judicial 
proceedings, imprisonment, unobtrusive murder etc, to 
eliminate the leading liberals. He employed these age old 
methods to get rid of Midhat Pasha and other leading Young 
Turks, many of whom died or murdered in exile. 

Abdul Hamid lived in constant fear for his life and throne 
from the Turkish liberals. So he began to rely on force and 
repression. To control the rank and file and to crush the 
movement, he developed a highly centralised secret police and 
spy system. The press was effectively censored aod no journa- 
listic or literary outlet was left for the reformists and revolu- 
tionaries. 

To preserve his life and thorne, Abdul Hamid II, applied 
repressive measures against societies, whether Muslim or 
Christian, plotting against the sultan or the state. But these 
measures did not produce the desired results and often 
ended in war and massacre. Nationalist aspirations in 
Armenia led to the massacre of 1894, the failure of which was 
followed by another in the next year, a wholesale one in which 
thousands of Armenians perished. Similar movements in Crete 
and Macedonia led to wars, the effects of which were not 
wholly in favour of the Ottoman Empire. By his ruthless 
repression of the nationalist movements, Abdul Hamid won 
the title of Red Sultan. 

Having laid the ground work of his power within the 
empire, Abdul Hamid proceeded to retain it and to increase 
the rate of despotism if possible. He was aware of Turkey’s 
weakness among the nations, and shrewd enough to maintain 
its security amid the rivalry and jealousies of the powers 
among themselves. Fed up with the nationalist aspirations 
of his Christian subjects, the sultan was determined to make 
his empire more Asiatic than European. To strengthen his 
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position internationally, he began to make an Eastern 
Orientation of h;s foreign policy based on the antiquated 
theory of Pan-Islam. “He invoked the power of religion to 
his aid in the political field.” 

The iiea of Pan-Islam was preached by Jamal-ud-din 
al- Afghani, and he was the most articulate advocate of this 
theory. He expounded the thesis of the modernisation and 
progress of Muslim states, by the adoption of western science 
and technology. He also desired their union under one 
caliphate into an empire capable of coping with the European 
powers and resisting their apprehensions. Sultan Abdul Hamid 
II welcomed him into his capital. But the sultan did not 
espouse Jamal-ud-din’s ideas. Since a majority of the subjects 
of the empire were Muslims, it was an attempt on his part as the 
Sultan-Caliph to display his prerogatives as caliph of Islam to 
strengthen his authority as sultan of the Ottoman Empire. 
It also provided him with a pose as a champion leader of 
Muslims everywhere to make a nice showmanship of his 
position to the European powers. 

Within the empire, Abdul Hamid restored the Caliphate to 
its proper place, partly out of a false analogy with the papacy 
and identified it yrith the sultanate to stimulate loyalty to 
his throne by playing on the feelings of the devout Muslims. 
He created a reserve of energy, in the form of religious fervour, 
for its possible use in war. He adopted all the advertising 
aspects of the caliphate and specially designed it to infiuence 
the non-Turkish Muslims, particularly the Arabs. He used 
the caliphate “now as a prop and then as a lever tor the 
attainment of purely political ends.” Therefore, it is quite 
right to comment : “As Abdul Hamid II developed personal 
authority as Khalif, so he developed his personal autocracy as 
a temporal ruler.” 

Despotic rule of Turkey under Abdul Hamid II rougWy 
corresponded with the period of black reaction in Russia under 
Alexander III. But eventsin the two empires took different 
turns. But as the statesmen of Europe failed to L’rasp the 
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historical significance of the period between 1816 — 1848, so also 
Abdul Hamid underestimated the significance of the prc-1878 
events. He attempted to check the stream of progress, dam 
the flow of ideas and turn the hands of clock permanently. 
But he could not check the secret activities of the intellectual 
descendents of the group to which Midhat belonged. By 
repression, persecution and violence, he only made a revolu- 
tionary change in the empire inevitable. In the face of coup 
of young oflScers in his army in 1908, wily Abdul was obliged 
to restore the Constitution of 1876, which he had abrogated, 
and to order the abolition of censorship and espionage and 
the release of all political prisoners^. Even after that, he was 
caught intriguing with the palace ofiBcials and so deposed in 
April, 1909. 

2. What did Abdul Hamid II do to prevent the disintegration 
of the Ottoman Empire ? 

Or, Do you agree with the view that Sultan Abdul Hamid 
II was greatly responsible for the decline of the Ottoman 
Empire ? Give reasons for your statement. 

The forces of dibintegaation had already been at work 
in the Ottoman Empire ever since the death Suleyman 
the Magnificent. Time and again it had been threatened 
with internal dissenbbions and external invasions. In fact, the 
empire was slid into bankruptcy and decay due to corruption, 
degeneriicy and harem-influence in the ruling line, and rise of 
nationalism among the Christian subjects and frequent Russian 
invasions. During the Tanzimat period, all the statesmen 
attempted to preserve the empire as a going adminitrative 
concern. Various reform measures were effected or suggested 
to strengthen it or to maintain its integrity. But situations 
worsened during tlie period of chaos between 1871-1870. Lack 
of stability and quick changes in the throne accelerated the 
process of decline. Turkey was in the throes of serious 
political and financial crises and revolts broke out in Bosnia 
and Herzegt^vina as well as in Serbia and Motenegro. 
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which enticed foreign intervention. In the face of such 
formidable domestic and foreign problems, Abdul Hamid II 
was invested to maintain the integrity of the empire in 1876. 

Abdul Hamid II began by bringing back the authoritarian 
rule of his predecessors. Although he granted the Constitution 
of 1876 to make a show of his liberalism he, suppressed it as 
soon as opportunity availed and sent the liberals into exile. 
But he was not opposed to modernism and westernisation in 
general. He opened secondary schools in almost all the towns 
and encouraged compulsory primary education. He opened 
the University of Constantinople and improved the system 
of justice. To strengthen centralised authority he improved 
the communication system, by constructing roads and erecting 
an elaborate telegraph system. He also made a remarkable, 
if not uncensored, contribution to the development of the 
Turkish press. In executing these reforms, he fostered to 
preserve the integrity of the empire by old fashioned 
despotism. 

But he was a jealous opponent of all progressivencss. 
To get rid of the liberals, he introduced a net work of 
espionage, censorship of the press and repressive measures 
against political societies Not contented with these, he 
invoked religion to increase the rate of his de'.potism. He 
implemented the antiquated doctrine of Pan-Islam to secure 
loyalty of the Muslims to his rule by using the Caliphate. 
Moreover he organised a new army composed of the Kurds and 
Arabs, called the ‘Hamidieh’ to crush any uprising anywhere 
in the empire. But these were measures repugnant to its 
recent history. By invoking Pan-Iblamism, he not only 
refused to accept the doctrine of 'Osmanlilik’ but at the 
same time added momentum to the nationalist movements 
of the Balkan Christians. He also denied the Turkish and 
Arab notionalist movements, which reacted in a revolutionary 
way to effect the end of his rule ultimately. In any case 
unity at the national level was abandoned. 

The most crucial problem of the Hamidian regime was the 
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intervention of the Great Powers of Europe who were seen 
conferring at Constantinople at the time of &is accession. They 
pursuaded the Sultan to grant a constitution, and the rejection 
of the proposals of the conference was reacted in the Russian 
war of 1877. Turkey had to enter into a humiliating treaty 
with Russia, and then she had to accept the dictates of the 
Great Powers gathered at Berlin. She was already bankrupt 
and owed a huge debt to European investors. Suspension of 
its payment made European influence upon the empire more 
imperative. In consequence, a large part of the Balkan 
provinces, Cyprus, and some territory in Asia Minor were 
amputed from the ‘Sick Man’ by the Great Powers, and Abdul 
Hamid had to agree to introduce reforms in the so-called 
Armenian vilayets. 

Assuming personal control over the Ottoman government, 
Abdul Ifamid proceeded to deal with the pressing financial 
problem. In the Treaty of Berlin (1878) it was imperative 
that to forestall the possibility of official intervention by 
foreign governments, the sultan should arrive to a settlement 
with the foreign creditor^'. For want of legal meins to enforce 
their claims upon Turkey, foreign bondholders created an 
organisation to put pressure upon their respective govern- 
ments. Indefinite suspen^'ion of debt payments would not only 
yield external aggression but close the European money 
centres for further borrowing. Like Egypt, Turkey was to 
surrender to the foreign creditors should Abdul Hamid fail 
to act promptly. He arrived at a settlement with private 
representatives of the foreign bondholders in December, 1881 ; 
and devised the Council of Administration of the Ottoman 
Public Debt to collect and disburse revenues and taxes on 
their behalf. They were made official by the famous decree 
a Muharram, by which he eliminated control of the Great 
Powers upon the finances of the empire. But these measures 
were not consonant with complete sovereignty, but they 
prepared t he way for the flow of foreign private capital into 
Turkish industry, public works and railroads. He escaped 
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a fatal end ; but made a revolutionary change of this 
economic imperialiifm inevitable. 

An astute sultan, Abdul Hamid realised that the Great 
Powers were essentially competing political and economic 
units, upon whose rivalries he might play upon. He took up 
the policy of dividing the powers, which was facilitated by the 
developments in Europe. France and Britain remained rivals 
until 1904 ; and Britain and Russia until 1907. Germany 
under Wilhelm II developed an active interest in the econo- 
mic exploits of West Asia. But the blunders of the sultan, 
and his hatred against the Christian powers yielded 
different results in Egypt* and North Africa. He conceded 
the demands of Britain and France over Egypt and deposed 
Khedive Ismail in favour of his son Tewfik. He was the 
suzerain power of Egypt and England and France had a dual 
control upon the Egyptian finances. Against the foreign 
moneylenders and absjlute monarchy, a group of intellectual 
liberals under Arabi Pasha staged a revolutionaly movement 
early in the 1880. To safeguard her capitals, Britain was 
bent on intervention and won a singlehanded victory bofore 
Abdul Hamid could arrive at a decision as to whether to accept 
or reject the British- proposals. To effect a re-entry in Egypt 
in the face of manifold international complexities, the British 
government now began special negotiations with Abdul Hamid, 
the suzerain power. But to accept the British occupation of 
Egypt, was to adhere to a demand, upon which France and 
Russia would occupy Lebanon and Eastern Anatolia. So, the 
sultan dallied with time, and let Egypt to become a British 
protectorate in all reality. He surrendered to the caprice of 
England and set a bad example threatening dismemberment of 
the empire. 

The Hamidian regime was singularly unsuited to the condi- 
tions developing in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
His obscurantism created maladjustments with the 
nationalists and religious sentiments in the Christian 
millets of the empire. In consequence revolts broke out in 
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Armenia, Crete, Macedonia and in the Balkan region in 
general. The Armenian question was in old one, and in 
Article 61 of the Treaty of Berlin, the Sultan aasured that 
“The Sublime Porte undertakes to carry out without delay 
the improvements and reforms demanded by local require- 
ments ill the provinces inhabited by the Armenians, and to 
guarantee their security against Circassians and Kurds. It 
will be periodically made known io the Powers who will 
superintend their application.” Nothinf^ was done to improve 
the lot of the Georgian Catholics and Protestants of the 
Armenian Vilayets, when in the 18908 their political societies 
revolted against authority. Contrary to his promises Abdul 
Hamid executed ruthless and cruel atrocities by “haneing, 
crucifixion, decapitation and drowning”, which were inter- 
mittent in the years between 1894-1896. 

After the terrible Armenian massacres, the Bed Sultan, 
then turned to deal with the Cret in question. Here the 
problem of Greek nationalism had d(*ep historical roots and 
cau.«4ed repeated insurrections and European intervention. 
Defeat of Turkey in the Russo-Turkish War and the Treaty 
of Berlin stirred the hope of the Cretans, who were stimulated 
for another insurrection ending in the still further concession 
of the modification of Organic Law of 1868. It was embodied 
in the Convention of 1878. But as usual the sultan did 
nothing to implement the promises. As a result, there were 
disorders and uprisings in the 1880s. A revolution broke out 
m 1894 and continued till 1897 when Crete went into the 
occupation of the European Powers during the Graeco- 
Turkish War. The affairs of Crete wore entangled with 
Greek irredenta movement ; and during the nationalist 
uprising of 1905, Crete was united with Greece. In 1908 
Prince George was recognised as High Commissioner to Crete 
under suzerainty of the sultan. Abdul Hamid lost 
another of his provinces for all practical piirpO'^es, and his 
efforts to crush revolution and to prevent European 
intervention met with failure. 
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The Treaty of Berlin of 1878 was solely oonoerned to the 
European part of the Ottoman Empire, i.e., the Balkan 
region. The provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina were 
given to Austria-Hungary ; and the principalities of Bulgaria 
and Eastern Rumelia became autonomous under Turkish 
suzerainty. The region between the Black and Marmora seas, 
known as Rumelia, was subdivided into Kossova, Albania, 
Epirus, Thessaly, Macedonia, the Vadar and the Struma 
valleys, the ports of Salonika and Thrace. The entire area 
was seething with social and political unrest, accompanied by 
religious and nationalist fractionalism and foreign interven- 
tion. It became ‘a power keg of Europe*. Particularly, 
Macedonia with its composite population of Turks, Greeks, 
Bulgars, Serbs, Albanians, Rumanians and various other 
groups, became the important scat of religious and political 
agitation after 1885. Faced with Komitaji rebels, Abdul 
Hamid made a promise of issuing an imperial decree for 
reforms, which he was unwilling or incapable to carry out. 
However, this time he was saved by the agreement of 1897 
between Austria-Hungary and Russia, which discouraged 
the Macedonian Christians. Abdul Hamid conserved a major 
part of the Balkan .tinderbox which threatened his sovereignty 
by taking advantage of the rivalry of the Great Powers and 
the antagonism between, Greek, Serbian and B ilgariaii 
nationalists. 

The Ottoman subjects of Abdul Hamid incorporated a 
large number of Jews, who lived both in the Asiatic and 
European parts of the Empire. These Jews were no problems 
of the state until they launched movements against Messianism 
and Talmudic medievalism. They were organised into a 
compact body and raised slogans for a national home in 
Palestine. They set up the basically necessary organisational 
machinery for a world movement. Abdul Hamid foresaw 
the effects of Zionism upon the Empire, and made futile 
endeavours to prevent it. The development of railway commu- 
nications under foreign patronage improved facilities for 
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travel. The Empire was drawn more and more to the West 
and the Arabs and the Turks became more aware of its 
backwardness. It intensified their determination to get rid 
of this regime and they began to foster revolutionary 
movements culminating in the Young Turk Revolution of 
1908. Parallel developments of Arab nationalism and Zionism 
brought them to head on collision, which eventually resulted 
in two separate independent states. 

During the long thirty years of the Hamidian regime, the 
Ottoman Empire enjoyed solidarity which was more apparent 
than real. It was gradually sold out and pawned off to 
foreigners by the Sultan. Egypt^ was permanently given 
away to Britain. The Hamidian regime failed to deal with the 
problem of the Balkans, the Armenian, or even with the 
nascent Zionist and Arab nationalist movements. He 
prevented a wholesale foreign intervention by playing off the 
PoMers against one another. His invocation of Pan-Islamism 
likewise, prevented national unity and made foreign interven- 
tions imperative. Abdul Hamid succeeded in avoiding basic 
changes in his empire, but there were symptoms of weakness 
everywhere, whitdi threatened its integrity. Price has 
candidly remarked ; '‘The Ottoman Empire was indeed in 
decline, but no one dared to give it the Coup de grace."' 

Q. 3. Describe the character of Abdul Hamid II. Do you agree 
with the view that he *was the roost capricious or rather the 
most notorious Osmanli Sultan since Sulaiman” ? 

The personal character of Sultan Abdul Hamid II is a 
matter of historical importance as Turkey was under his 
perhonal rule for a period of thirty years from 187t> to 1908. 
By birth and up-bringing he was the product of the old order. 
He was the second son of Sultan Abdul Majid born of a slave 
dancing girl of Circassian extract. There was a wide spread 
rumour that his father was an Armenian cook named Tablakiar. 
However, he was born within a palace system typical to the 
old historical Ottoman world. Again, he spent his youth 
within the four walls of the harem and grew up in debauching 
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and enervating environment among slaves, females and 
eunuchs. A man of short stature and sickly Constitution, 
the prince developed ruthless habits conditioned by fear and 
hatred, to overcome the intrigues of the Sultan's household. 
He was a product of his upbringing and environment. His 
training and education uncovered the character and motives of 
a tyrant, whose policies were to be governed by fears and 
motivated by beliefs. 

Abdul Hamid was cunning, shrewd, and ruthless ; and he 
was always concerned with the security of his life and pos’tion. 
Reactionary forces, the bigoted and fanatical Muslims were 
solidly arrayed behind him. The anomalous position of his 
mother made his position insecure, and the gossip about his 
parentage instilled in him a deep sense of distrust and fear. 
He also developed a significant feeling of insecurity. I (is anti- 
pathies and loyalties were closely related to his feelings. In 
consequence, Abdul Hamid developed fear and hatred against 
the Young Turk reforms, against the Armenians and the 
English, and above all against Europeans and Christians. He 
became bitterly indignant at foreign interference in the inter- 
nal administration of the empire. 

Likewise his loyalties were shaped by his beliefs and ideas 
of the old order. Abdul Hamid was a devoted Islam and held 
the Muslim Caliphate above Turkish patriotism and loyalty to 
the Ottoman sultan. He moulded the international policy 
of the Ottoman Empire on the doctrine of Pan-Islamism. He 
considered himself the Caliph of millions of Muslims, and 
preached them to unite under him. He gave up drinking and 
led a discipllined life to establish his image before theeyes of 
his subjects. He developed a policy of indigenous progress of 
the Muslims and vehemently opposed to the introduction of 
Western and Christian innovations. These fanatical ideologies 
largely affected his personal and official actions and reactions. 

Governed by these obscurantist ideas, Sultan Abdul Hamid 
II developed his tyranny. He suppressed the Constitution 
of 1876 as its idea sprang from the civilisation of Christian 
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Europe. To retain his despotic control upon the empire he 
created an elaborate espionage system, censored the press and 
committed inhuman massacres. He and his minions seriously 
attempted to restrain and retard the process of change. His 
atrocities, where they were committed, were ruthless and 
knew no standard. He was so conspicuous for his massacres 
that his name went down in history as the Red Sultan. 

It has been rightly commented by historians that “he was 
the moht conspicuous or rather the most notorious Osmanli 
Sultan since Sulaiman.*’ Indeed, none of the sultans of 
Osman’s dynasty committed so horrible attrocities after 
Sulaiman, nor did they make much ‘individual contribution 
towards the decline of the empire. Suleyman had started the 
legacy (if giving concessions, and extra-territorial privileges to 
tb(i iorei^ti»‘i.> Abdul Hamid II carried this process into a 
climax by nicely relinquishing his authority in Egypt and -in 
the island of Crete. He became conspicuous in the annals of 
Turkey, as none of his predecessors made much use of the 
position of sultan-caliph. Moreover, none of his prede- 
cessors after Suleyman, were able to develop tyranny so 
succi'ssfully. 

He was the moat notorious of the Osmanli Sultans after 
Siil(\viii in. The latter had extended the frontiers of the 
empire by committing atrocious massacres irrespective of 
caste or erted. Like his [iredecessori Abdul Hamid followed the 
same polic}' to check the nationalist tide. He recruited a new 
army, called th(5 Hainidieh, to punish the rebel anywhere 
in the empire. His agent-provocateurs created a furore in the 
minds of the people, iiis rule caused untold sufTering to his 
subjects and earned world-wide detestation. 

Yet he was not wholly against any humanitarian reforms. 
He started secondary education in almost all towns, and 
made primary education free and compulsory. He established 
many civil and military schools, including the University of 
Istambul. He developed the system of communications by 
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constructing roads, telegraphic system, and extending railways 
by means of foireign collaboration. During his rule, more 
books and journals were published. But these were all 
authoritarian aimed at the well-being of the Muslims. But 
these could not undermine or balance his atrocities ; nor 
could reflect modernism. He was a blood-thirsty despot and 
remained so until he was deposed by Young Turk revolutio- 
naries in 190S. 



CHAPTER V 


THE YOUNG TURKS 


Q. 1. Trace the history of the Young Turk Movement and 
give an account of the Revolt of 1908^ Discuss its siguificance in 
the history of Turkey. 

Or, What factors were responsible for the outbreak of the 
Young lark Revolution (1908) ? 

History : — The genesis of the Young Turk movement 
may be traced in tlie intellectual fermentation in Turkey 
during sixties and seventie-i of the nineteenth century. With 
tlie opening of the ‘western window*, Turkish intellectuals 
began to leave the confines of the Ottoman Empire to pursue 
studies in Western Europe. In course of their becoming 
aware of European civilisation and culture, some of them 
developed an appetite for a liberal government in their 
country. They began by writing against the rule, and 
gradually culminated their activities m organisation, when 
other similar minded people drew together. The cruel 
despotism of Sultan Abdul Hamid II accelerated the growth 
of liberal ideas in the Empire. The tenor of revolution 
gradually spread into the army, and when the international 
situation once again became menacing for Turkey, the revo- 
lution broke out. It was the culmination of a process, aiming 
at the termination of the absolute rule of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid II. 

Long before 1908, a group of western educated Turkish 
youths waged a ceaseless war against classicism and brought 
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about a renaissance in Turkish literature. Indeed, the new 
Turkish awakening was first felt in the writings of Ibrahim 
Sinasi, Ziya Pasha and Namik Kemal. It was in their 
writings that Turkish nationalism received an artistic expre- 
ssion. Profoundly impressed with European thought and 
literarure, Xamik Kemal was the first to introduce such strange 
terms like ^Vatan* (fatherland) 'hurriyet* (freedom) and 
‘mesruiyet’ (constitutional government) in Turkish literature. 
They developed the Ottoman press and clamoured for reforms. 
Authoritarian reforms were carried out in bits and pieces by the 
sultans. But their cry for a liberal constitutional go\ern- 
ment was detrimental to the conservative interests of the 
empire and so they were rewarded with terms of exiles. 

Discontent against absolute rule became more intensified 
during the years of Hamidian despotism. The first organised 
revolutionary group was formed at the Istambul Imperial 
Medical College in 1879 — the centenary of the French Revolu- 
tion. Principal purpose of the society was to overthrow the 
sultan and not the sultanate as an institution. Soon the 
movement spread into other government schools and its 
adherents began expanding. In the mid-lSOOs, many of them 
went oflF to Europe as life became either unpleasant for unsafe 
in the empire. Paris became their headquarter ; and there 
the core of the Young Turks gathered to agitate against 
Ottoman rule. This group published a variety of periodicals 
and smuggled them into Turkey through the foreign post 
offices, which operated within the framework of ‘Capitulations’. 
Armenian, Kurdish and other revolutionary groups soon joined 
hands with them to overthrow the Hamidian regime. 

The Young Turks organised themselves in the Carbonaro 
model and they were deeply imbued with the revolutionary 
ideals of liberalism and nationalism. They undertook to 
translate the Young Ottoman thought, modelled after 
Montesquieu and the concept of material progress. Particularly 
they were fed up with the Hamidian regime and his ubiquitous 
spies and agent-provocateurs. Everywhere there was discon- 
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tent. The Ottoman army was underpaid and in arrears. The 
non-Muslim subjects were smarting under Pan-Islamism, 
while the Muslims were destined to establish a constitutional 
government. Of them, the army — the mainstay of autocratic 
government — turned into a living valcano, while the constant 
prapaganda barrage thrown up by the disaffected intellectuals 
from outside generated substantial publicity and ill will 
against Abdul Hamid II and his government. 

The First Congress of Ottoman Liberals, met in Paris in 
1902. Its members plotted the overthrow of Hamid, and took 
an abortive move in 1903 to do so. ^Nothing but to alert the 
sultan was achieved in this premature move. It excited him 
to organise a stronger protection for his person, the sultanate 
and th** caliphate. In the meantime a group of army officers 
including Koinal, organised a subversive movement against 
the regime in 1900 both from within and outside the empire. 
It was Kemal who took the first steps in creating a military 
organisation known as the Fatherland and Freedom Society 
to overthrow the sultan. The centre of subversion was 
Salonika, where the Ottoman army was in heavy arrears. 
The Fatherland and Freedom Society soon submerged in the 
Ottoman Society of Liberty, a larger organisation. A vast 
organised military body was there within the empire, while 
an articulate revolutionary movement was fomenting abroad 
under the banner of the Committee of Union and Progress. 
The situation became highly explosive and the sultan was 
alarmed. In September, 1907, the two groups were united 
under the single banner of the Committee of Union and 
Progress, — an association which had a strong military flavour. 
In December, the second Congress of Ottoman Liberals met 
at Paris, which committed to overthrow Sultan Abdul Hamid 
II, ‘by violence if necessary*. The events seemed to have 
been influenced by developments in Russia. 

European intrigues precipitated the impending revolution. 
The Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907, although generally 
meant for the partition of Persia, prompted the Ottoman 
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Government to grant a railway concession to Austria. The 
latter would build a railway from Serajevo in Bosnia to the 
Turkish Sanjak of Novibazar. Austro-Bussian co-operation 
in the Balkan affairs came to an end, and Serbia under 
Russian backing demanded a similar concession to build a 
railroad from the Danube to Montenegro through Serbia and 
Macedonia. The question of Macedonia became crucial, 
particularly after the meeting of Tsar Nicholas II of Russia 
and King Edward VII of England at Reval. The members of 
the C. U. P. apprehended loss of Macedonia and they 
held Abdul Hamid II solely responsible for this crisis. 

Factors which were immediately responsible for the Young 
Turk Revolution were not ideological. Due to arrears in 
payment the army officers began to have increased contact 
with European military missions. But they were constantly 
under guard by the spies of the sultan. As a reaction 
against this, there was a series of army mutinies in 1905 and 
1907. Against the Sultan’s instruction to investigate the 
situation in Salonika, the Executive Committee of the C.U.P. 
decided upon an uprising in June, 1908. 

The Revolution of 1908 : The Young Turk Revolution 
started in July, 1908 when army units stationed at Salonika, 
openly demanded restoration of the Constitution of 1876. The 
sultan sent an emissary to plackate it, but he was shot. 
Various Third Army Corps officers fled to the Macedonian 
mountains and organised under the leadership of Envar Pasha 
a junior officer. Alarmed for his own safety, the sultan issued 
an ‘irade’, a decree, convening “the chamber of (deputies 
whose form of organisation is set forth in the Constitution 
established by His Majesty.” The event took place on July 
23, 1908,-— a development causing astonishment to his subjects 
and disappointment to the revolutionaries. 

The 1908 Revolution was a bloodless one, and the whole 
empire went wild with joy irrespective of caste and creed. 
Everyone expected the beginnig of a new era, which in 1908, 
the* G. U. P. could not do due to their lack of organisational 
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strength. For this, the sultan succeeded in making it appear 
that he himself conceived the idea of restoring the constitution. 
In fact, none dared to speak against the sultan himself due 
to the religious significance of his office. The Sultan, however, 
played his new role very efficiently. He opened the new 
Parliament in person and Ahmed Hiza, one of the veteran 
Young Turks, was elected president of the new chamber. 
The C. U. P. members remained behind the scene, while 
the sultan organised a counter-revolution on April 13, 1908. 
The consequences were fatal to him. The Macedonian army 
headed by Mustafa Kemal, once again seized Istambul. The 
Parliament was re-convened, and •in its first session, the 
'Sheikh-ul-Islam’ issued a ‘fetwa’, declaring the deposition 
of the sultan. It was unanimously voted and his brother, 
Muliammail was named to succeed him. 

Its significance : The Young Turk Revolution of 1908 was 
the first successful endeavour to bring down absolute rule 
in the Otto^nan Empire. Never before 1908, liberal 
constitutionalists could demonstrate their triumph^in Turkish 
history. But it was not unique in modern history as most of 
the despots oi the world were to bow down before the waves 
of liberal and democratic movements. Again, it was an 
efifectivo link between the empire and the republic. Although 
people had expected the beginning of a new era, the Young 
Turks could not gratify their wishes. Their rule did not prove 
better than the Hamidian regime. Yet they struck a serious 
blow on the roots of the devine consecration of the theory of 
Islamic kingship. By deposing the sultan and installing another 
in his place, the Young Turks demonstrated that sovereignty 
in the empire rested ultimately in the hands of the people. 
They paved the way for the abolition of the caliphate and 
the sultanate in the long run. 

Q. 2. Analyse the attempts made by the Young Turks from 
1908 to 1918 to modernise the old empire ? 

The Young Turks embarked upon a career of political 
control upon the Ottoman Empire in 1908 and retained it till 
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the 1918 Armistice except a brief int^T|.ude in 1912-13. Theirs 
was a colossal task as they were to transform a decrepit and 
outmoded state into a competent one to meet the challenge 
of the day. But they hesitated to lay the foundations for a new 
state as they lacked support from a majority of the population. 
The domination of the ‘sheriat’ and the existence of 'millet’ 
system forbade them to push through any fundamental 
reform. They announced certain minor reforms but they 
did not abandon the idea of an empire. So the task was 
rendered more difficult by hostilities of European neighbours 
and revolt of the non-Muslim nationalities. 

After the coup d’etat, of July 1908, Turkey had to face an 
international crisis within three months. Taking advantage 
of the situation, Austria annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
Bulgaria declared her independence. Italy attacked in 1911 
the Ottoman Empire in North Africa and occupied Tripoli and 
Benghazi. Later that year Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia, and 
Montenegro attacked it from the Balkans and completely 
routed in Macedonia, Crete declared itself part of Greece 
and Turkey lost greater part of Thrace. She was ttripped 
of most of her European possessions and even Adrianople was 
for the time being lost to Bulgaria. As Ernest Jaeckh 
has rightly observed : “To prove successful the Young Turkish 
revolution wanted ten } ears of peace, and instead it had got 
ten years of war.” 

Concurrently, the Young Turks themselves were divided 
between two tendencies. One favoured a democratic and 
decentralised empire to be obtained by peaceful means, while 
the seeond, military in composition, sought a centralised 
authority based on alliances with Great Powers. In the general 
election which followed the proclamation of the Constitution 
in 1908, the Party of Union and Progress won a huge majority; 
but the leaders of the old school like Kamil Pasha and Said 
Pasha were appointed Grand Vezirs. But within two months 
the Army units joined with the counter-revolutionaries to 
overthrow them from power. But the rising was speedily 
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crushed ; Abdul Hamid II was deposed and his brother was 
enthroned as Sultan Mahmud V with a declaration not to 
"swerve by one iota from the will and aspirations of the 
nation'*. The Constitution was revised and the sultan having 
deprived of his authority to dissolve the parliament, was 
reduced to a figurehead. 

A struggle for power between the two ideological groups 
soon ensued. Taking advantage of the suppression of the 
counter-revolutionaries, the Committee of Union and 
Progress also suppressed the opposition parties, whose strength 
grew continually. The section, backed by the army, gradually 
alienated themselves from the people and took recourse to 
repression and political murder. They procured the disso- 
lution of the chamber and managed a large majority in ‘the 
big stick election*. But they were to face a new military and 
conspiratorial opposition of the ‘Saviour Officers*. This phase 
of uncertainty came to an end when Enver Pasha, a 
professional militaryman, and two others — Talat and Kamal 
captured power in the empire in a coup d* etat of 1013. The 
triuinverate remained till the Armistice of 1918. 

During the Young Turk rule tlie government policy was 
steered towards Ottomanism, hitherto a dynastic term. 
It was converted into a doctrine with a nationalist connota- 
tion in which all communities of the empire could be fused 
into one nation, owing loyalty to the sultan and the consti- 
tution. Turkish was made the official language. The state 
was to remain an empire under Turkish leadership. They 
contradicted Hamidian Pan-Islamism with a new doctrine of 
Pan-Turkism. The effects of such policy upon a multi-national 
and multi-denominational state were obvious. The separatist 
movements were stimulated and nationalist loyalties of the 
Greek, Arab, Armenian and even Albanian subjects were 
encouraged. The Turkish leaders were frustrated in their 
efforts to supress these tendencies. They strengthened the 
martial law, proclaimed at the time of Abdul Hamid’s 
deposition, with stricter censorship a net work of espionage 
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and immediate destruction of the opposition secret societies. 
This terrorism took a new lease of life with Turkey’s entry 
into the First World War. 

But that was the darker side of the picture. On its 
brighter side the Young Turk rule adopted suitable reform 
measures. Their ultimate concern was the survival of the 
empire, which was exposed to many dangers both internal 
and external. They tried to solve some of the fundamental 
problems by legislative and administrative actions. Of course 
all their attempts were neither well-conceived nor always 
successful, yet their efforts laid the way, at least in certain 
import respects, for the emergence of a new Turkey after their 
disappearance. 

The Young Turk rulers reformed the local adminis- 
trative organs. They developed a new system of provincial 
and municipal government, which supplied the adminis- 
trative and legal framework for the provincial and 
local framework of the Turkish republic. The municipal 
organisation was improved and a new type gendermeric was 
set into action. In social life, they added momentum to the 
movement towards westernisation. Introduction of western 
manners and costtimes was reacted by the *Sheikh-ul Islam’, 
and the Young Turks themselves' prescribed punishment 
for those who would violate the fast of Ramazan. But they 
introduced almost thorough reforms in the educational policy 
of the state. They reorganised the primary and secondary 
education with the University of Istambul at the top. A new 
speed was introduced in female education. The position of 
women in society was elevated and they were allowed to serve 
in various public ofGices when man power became scarce due 
to its need in the war. 

Marked developments were achieved in the economy of 
the country. Originally the Young Turks had a three-fold plan 
for economic prosperity. First, they desired to abolish the 
capitulary privileges and to establish a national bank. 
Secondly, they undertook to encourage the Turks in trade and 
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commerce in order to undo foreign and mii^rity control over 
the state economy. Finally and most importantly, they 
endeavoured to exploit the non-agrarian sector of economy 
by encouraging youths to enter into productive professions. 
They made a new start in this sector of administration and 
attained some success. 

Q. 3. Why Turkey joined the Central Powers in the First 
World War ? 

In the summer of 1914^ when an international crisis arose 
round the murder of Austria’s heir apparent Turkey threw 
herself to the cause of the Central Pcgvers. The decision was 
taken by Enver Pasha while he was at the ministry of war. 
But why Enver made his decision in favour of Central Powers 
is a di'^puted question and arises much confabulations among 
historians. Particularly the question appears more formidable 
when one sees that the Young Turks had a liberal attitude 
towards Britain and France. 

The Ottoman Empire had been regarded as the 'Sick man 
of Europe’ and as such the European Powers had been trying 
to take political advantage of it, particularly Russia bad been 
lookod upon as a hereditary enemy of Turkey ever since the 
days of Peter the Great, It was well understood in Turkey 
that Russia’s main objective was to capture Constantinople 
and control the Straits. Austria was another traditional foe, 
but she was regarded as a counter balance to Russian 
interference. Although Britain had pocketed Cyprus, Egypt 
and the Persian Gulf, she was considered a traditional friend 
of the Turks since the Crimean War. France was considered 
a historic friend of Turkey as she was adorned by the young 
intellectuals and opposed Russian encroachment along with 
Great Britain. Turkish statesmen were obliged to take the 
relations between the European nations into considerations ; 
and Turkey was saved by their policy of balancing the powers. 

Sultan Abdul Hamid II was perhaps the ablest champion 
of this foreign policy. But towards the later years of his 
reign, there were new developments both in European politics 
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and in the Empire’s foreign relations. Kaiser Wilhelm II’s 
Germany emerged upon a career of ^ Welt Politics’ and Turko- 
German relations became more cordial, because the Kaiser 
proclaimed himself a friend of Islam, and because Germany 
played a vital role in the finance of the empire. Turkish foreign 
policy became pro-German, but the wily sultan did not allow 
Turkey to become a power at the hands of the Teutonic 
power. 

During the years preceding t]|^ First World War there 
were dramatic turns in the European alliances and alignments 
as well as in Turkey’s domestic politics. England and France 
had come to an understanding in the alliance of 1904 and the 
Anglo-Russian agreement with respect to Persia was signed 
in 1907. The ancient enemy and the traditional friends of 
Turkey were now aligned in the Triple Entente. These events 
were likely to make Turkish foreign policy a bit more realistic. 
But since Sultan Abdul Hamid II was pro-German and 
Britain and France were the protagonists of liberalism and 
democracy, the Young Turks at first adopted an immotional 
pro-English and pro-French foreign policy. But that did not 
cause any immediate danger to Turkey as Great Britain 
recognised the German railway concession from Haidar Pasha 
to Baghdad and Germany recognised Great Britain’s special 
interests in the Persian Gulf and the Tigris navigation. 

But soon the march of events took a new turn which was 
to tell upon the foreign policy. Army-men dominated as it 
was, the members of the Committee of Union and Progress 
turned to extreme nationalistic and racial doctrines, Pan- 
Turkism and Pan-Turaniansim soon became the central theme 
for those who dominated the C. U. P. Such a foreign policy 
was likely to alienate any British and French sympathies. 
The Young Turks were also uncertain of the attitude of 
England and France, when their ally, Russia, would try to 
realize her Mediterranean expansion at the expense of Turkey. 
On the other hand, Germany was sympathetic to their policy 
of .Ottomanisation, and it would be possible to realise it in 
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aid of her. So, despite Germany’s acquiscence in Austria’s 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina and Italy’s ambitions 
in Tripolitania, the Young Turk leaders turned towards her, 
for her expressed policy of maintaining the independence and 
territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Particularly 
after the coup d* etat of 1913, they were convinced of the 
attitude of the Triple Entente Powers to portion the empire 
among themselves. So, they were bent on an alliance with 
Germany for the survival of the empire. 

Although there was a logic for the adoption of this foreign 
policy, it was not a unanimous opinion. There was a division 
in Turkish public opinion over the question of ‘rapprochement’ 
either with the Triple Alliance or with the Entente group. 
Although the dominating group of the Young Turks headed 
by Env^-r Pasha were in favour of an alliance with Germany 
ai^d other powers of the Triple Alliance, the opposition party, 
the Liberal Unionists, suspected the designs of Germany and 
remained pro-English and pro-French. There was a third 
group from among the Young Turks, headed by the Minister 
of the Interior, Talaat Pasha, and the Finance Minister, Javid 
Bey. They^ were afraid of the sea power wielded by Great 
Britain and Germany and wanted Turkey to remain neutral. 
They desired a peaceful progress of reforms in the empire. 
But the scales were weighted in favour ol Envar Bey one 
time Military Attache in Berlin, who became a Pasha and 
Minister of War by this time. 

Threatened with the disasters of the Balkan wars, the 
ruling clique in the Ottoman Government decided to arrange 
for a German military mission to train the Ottoman army, 
Turkey did not receive the expected assistance from Great 
Britain and France in her critical situation. Germany readily 
responded to its call, and sent General Liman von Sanders 
at the head of a military mission to Turkey. But no sooner 
von Sanders had taken command of the Turkish First Army 
Corps at Constantionople in December, 1913, than the Russians 
and then the British and the French were loud in their protest 
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against it. But the crisis o^er the military mission soon 
subsided, when von Sanders was forbidden to retain the said 
command. 

This unfriendly attitude of Great Britain and France in 
Turkey’s crises helped Enver to enlist more supporters for a 
German alliance. Actually Grand Vezir, Prince Said Halim 
sought an alliance with Germany and membership in the 
Triple Alliance by the end of 1913. But neither Germany nor 
Austria wished to assume liabilities of alliance with Turkey, 
until they felt its need, when the First World War broke out. 
They secretly negotiated treaty of an offensive and defensive 
alliance was signed on Ajigust 2, 1914, the day following the 
beginning of the Great War. 

The Turks thus undertook to help the Central Powders ; but 
the Turkish forces were not mobilised to at least defend her 
vulnerable frontiers. So everyone in Turkey agreed to mobilise 
and to close the Straits. The exponents of Turkey’s neutrality 
were satisfied with these security measures, while the 
warmongers considered them an initial steps to fulfil her 
pledges to Germany. At the same time Winston Churchill, 
then First Lord of the British Admiralty ordered tl'.e seizure 
of two warships being built for the Turkish government under 
contract. This action aroused much resentment among the 
Turkish people as the money for the ships had been raised by 
popular subscription. Germany immediately reacted by 
making up the loss and sent two warships, ‘Goeben’ and 
•Breslau*. They were handed over to the Turkish government 
in the person of the German commander. Admiral Souchon, but 
they were declared sold to Turkey to save her announced 
neutrality. But Enver and his pro-German party soon made 
their way to take part in the war when on October 27, the 
German warships were sent to bombard the Russian Black Sea 
ports. Russia offered an apology, but it was met with a 
demand from the Allies for the repudiation of treaty with 
Germany and expulsion of German naval and military officers 
from the Turkish forces. When the two groups in the Ottoman 
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Cabinet were dallying for a compromise, Bnssia declared war 
against Turkey on November 4, 1914. On Jhe following day, 
her allies, Britain and France also declared war on Turkey. 

In the ultimate analysis, Turkey’s entry into the World 
War I on the side of tlie Central Powers was due to the initia- 
tive taken by Enver Pasha and his pro-German associates. 
They secured support from the Turkish people to their cause, 
because the latter were frustrated with the attitude of Great 
Britain and France. From their former protector, Great 
Britain, expected much but they saw with utter surprise that 
she not only joined hands with their hereditary enemy Russia, 
but also emerged in support of the Christian niinorities to 
chop up the empire. Indeed, had the Western Allies help 
the peace party in Constantinople, Turkey would be saved from 
becr.iiiirg an immotional partner of Germany in the First 
W orld War. 

Q. 4. Evaluate the achievements and failures of the Yonog 
Turks between 1908 and 1918. 

Do you think that the Young Turk movement really mark a 
break with the past in Turkey ? 

The achievements of the Young Turk regime should be 
judged in the light of a reformist past and a republican future. 
No less important was its revolutionary present w ithin its 
purview. fcJo, an estimate of their rule was difficult and 
nonetheless formidable. There is no denying that they 
provided Turkey' with a useful exposure of parliamentary 
government and yet it degenerated into a military dictatorship. 
A study of the forces at work which inspired the activities of 
the Young Turks would definitely lead to understanding their 
corporate position in Turkish history. 

The political concept of the Young Turks was never an 
integrated one. Ever since its development in the nineteenth 
century it was obsessed with the twin ideas of secularist 
radicalism and individual initiative and decentralisation. The 
confusion was worse confounded with other allied doctrines of 
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Ottomanism, Islamism, Pan-Turkism and Turkish nationalism. 
They toyed with' the idea of an Ottoman state or a Pan- 
Turkish state or a Turkish nationalist state, but they 
were not in consonance with the polyglot character of the 
Empire and as such it accelerated the separatist forces. To 
suppress them, they took a leaf from the register of the 
Hamidian regime and revived all the machineries of despotic 
rule. Specially after the Balkan Wars, in which the empire 
lost all her European possessions except a part of Thrace, the 
Young Turk rule was converted into a military dictotarship 
of the ‘Triumverate*. This led Turkey to many misfortunes. 
As usual, the Young Jurk rulers failed to appreciate the 
nationalist upsurge of the non-Muslims and non-Turkish 
Muslims living within the empire. The high hopes of the 
bloodless revolution of the 1908 were soon frustrated. 

But that was the dark r side of the medal. On its brighter 
side, the Young Turks undertook a series of reforms for the 
survival of the empire. They were atropinned by the same 
idea of the nineteenth century statesmen, whether revolu- 
tionaries or reformist to preserve it as a going administrative 
system. They reformed the provincial and municipal adminis- 
tration on a constitutional basis. A new-style police system 
was introduced and its control was transferred from the 
Ministry of War to the Ministry of the Interior. The < Id 
method of reckoning time was replaced with the European 
twenty-four hour day. Building on the work of their prede- 
cessors, the Young Turks developed a new system of secular 
primary and secondary schools and other colleges with the 
University of Istambul at the centre. A remarkable progress 
was made in the development of women education. Ladies were 
emancipated from their bondages and substituted gentle- 
men in various walks of life. The Young Turks, however, 
paid lesser attention to the economic development of the 
empire. 

The Young Turk leaders conducted their work of moder- 
nising Turkey on the lines of the ^Tanzimat' reformers. They 
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did not undertake massiv'e reforms and preserved the conserva- 
tive evolutionary process. These reforms were sponsored 
from the government and thus forfeited any democratic status. 
That their reforms remained authoritarian was because, as 
Price has summed up, ‘‘The Young Turks grasped at the subs- 
tance of national unity, but they were still obsessed by the 
shadows of the old institutions that had come to them from 
an antiquated Ottoman Empire,” Indeed, they yielded to the 
characterestic dualism of the earlier era between the ‘Sheriat^ 
and secular laws, the caliphate and the constitution, the tradi- 
tional and the modern. For this due to their vascillating 
ideologies, Enver, Taalat and Jemal oould not formulate any 
solid basis for modern Turkish nationalism. 

Yet the young Turk regime made some important begin- 
ning} foi the Turkish republic. The former provided the 
legal and administrative framework to the local and provincial 
government of the latter. The Young Turks demonstrated the 
necessity of change in the national objectives and made the 
Turks conscious of political and social changes. The liberal 
Ottoman nationalism espoused by Namik Kemal and pan- 
Turkism of Ziya Gokalp were cofined to develop Turkish 
political nationalism of the republican Turkey. Indeed in the 
intellectual sphere, the Young Turk regime facilitiated the 
combination of the ancient empire with modern Turkey, albeit 
it did not mark a breakage with the past tendencies. 
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CHAPTER VI 


EMERGENCE OF THE REPUBLIC 


1. What were the causes of resentment against the dictator- 
nhip of ths Tong Turks V 

The Young Turk revolutionaries overthrew the Hamidian 
regime . hut ‘took a leaf from its register’. They restored 
dictatorship in the Ottoman Empire under the triumverate of 
Enver, Talaat and Jemal Pashas — and with more forceful 
measures. At the machinations of Enver, Turkey involved 
In the World War I on the German side. With it terrorism, took 
a new lease of life. But she had been the “sick man of 
Europe”, and now she was unprepared and enfeebled. Soon 
Turkey found herself engaged in combat on four fronts ; and 
for four years -she held out. After some months of Russia’s 
collapse, Turkey also collapsed in October, 1918. 

The Turkish people had been already fed up with despotism. 
They detested the martial law, strict censorship of the press, 
the net work of espionage and violence against opposition 
policies of the Young Turk rulers. Now they were not 
unaware of the state of affairs in Turkey in 1918, despite the 
most rigorours censorship of the dictatorship of the Committee 
of Union and Progress. There was a desertion from the army 
c/i masse. Widespread famine conditions were created in 
many parts of the empire devastating inflation and the 
deepening misery of the lay and middle class people creepled 
the country’s economy. Moreover, the Arab revolt of 1916 
had a reaction upon the Muslim and Christian subjects of the 
empire. They were against the rule of the Ottomans. Prof. 
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Yale has rightly estimated the Turkish situation : *^This was 
a shook to the old Turks but a stimulus* to the Turkish 
nationalists”. The Young Turks were held responsible for 
the emergence of such circumstances in the empire. 

Situations within the empire became more menacing for the 
G. U. F. leaders with the success of the Russian revolution. 
The Russian revolutionaries disclosed all the secret treaties 
with the Allies regarding the partition of the Ottoman Empire, 
and their renunciation of all imperialistic objectives created a 
deep impression upon the Turks. Again, by the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk in March, 1918, TurKish war with Russia came 
to an end, and this incident removed the raison detre for the 
support of the Turkish people of the suicidal war policy of 
Enver and Talaat. Their Government was hated and the 
C.U.P. discredited. The opposition against them rose to such 
a height that even the cabinet eased its attempts to support 
their policies. 

The consequences of this mounting hatred against the 
Young Turk rule were obvious. Like the fall of Sultan 
Abdul Hamid II, they also came down. Censorship of the 
press was removed in 1916 and other measures followed. But 
the Turkish people did not drive the empire towards a 
revolution ; because they anticipated defeat and Allied support 
to seek a solution of their problems. In the meantime, the 
Turkish military became deplorable. They were defeated at 
Palestine and with the surrender of Bulgaria in September, 
1918, their line of supply from the Central Powers ceased, 
which freed the Allied forces to proceed towards constentinople. 
Bolshevik Russia also abrogated the the treaty with Turkey. 
This was a helpless defeat for the Young Turks and the 
C. U. P. cabinet resigned. A new government was formed 
by Izzet Pa^ha which had only two C. U. P. members. The 
Committee of Union and Progress was disbanded ; and Enver 
and Talaat fled. Sultan Mahmud VI, Vahideddin reasserted 
his power as the sultan by reducing the government into 
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subservience, and himself became an obliging puppet of the 
Allies. 

The Turkish were thus freed from the dictatorship of the 
Committee of Union and Progress. The Young Turk leaders 
were unpopular for their rule, but they were different from 
the old Turks. With their end, Turkey was reverted to the 
old-guard reactionary rule backed by the sultan. No other 
political group in the empire could afford a rallying pointy 
for the Young Turks from where they could carry on their 
struggle against the old order. The Young Turks were a 
victim of their own excesses, which caused resentment of the 
Turkish people against" them and for lack of support their 
rule came to an end. 

2. How did the World War I end in the Ottoman Empire ? 

The first World War came to ' an end in the empire 
when there was no more any Committee of Union and 
Progress to see that the dreams of a victory of the Central 
Powers did not come off. Turkey was defeated and the 
armistice signed at Mudros ended the four year old war. The 
Allied Powers supported the reactionary rulers, but their fleets 
and troops were shen to occupy the capital and its Straits. 
The Bolsheviks of Russia disclosed the secret treaties concer- 
ning the partition of the empire among the Allies. Russia 
renounced her claims, but Britain and France had already 
chalked out their shares of the empire in the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement of 1916. The Arab provinces were lost and Italy 
and Greece were fostering to net Adalia and Smyrna 
respectively into their territories. The end of the war in 
the Ottoman Empire was indeed very humiliating ; but a new 
war started which lasted for four years. The events in 
Turkey following the war aroused the nationalism of the 
Turks and soon they started a defiance and resistance move- 
ment nnder Kamal Pasha. The Allied victory of 1918 was 
transformed into the Turkish victory over the Allies in the 
Armistice of Mudaniya of 1923. Indeed the road from 
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Modros to Afudaniya was difficult ; but the Turks succeeded 
in freeing their country from foreign domination. 

The war in the Ottoman Empire was stopped by the 
Armistice ofMudras, signed on October 30, 1918. Turkey 
was forced to open the Black Sea to the Allied ships. It was 
intended to crush the Russian revolutionaries. But soon 
after this the warships of the Allied and Associate Powers 
sailed through the Dardenelles. Already lost of his territories 
of Asia Minor, the sultan’s authority was brought to the 
restricted area of Constantinople, which was closely super- ' 
vised and dictated by the Allies. Actually the Ottoman 
Empire ceased to exist, and the political details of its 
partition were embodied in the Treaty of Sevres. 

The war left Britain as a predominant power in West Asia. 
There to increase her sphere of interest, the British Prime 
Minister, Lloyd George, approved the plan of using Persia and 
Greece as satellites. He ignored the nationalist uprising 
of the Turks in Central Anatolia. In pursuance of this policy, 
the western Allies met at San Remo to prepare the conditions 
for a peace treaty with Turkey. Then the peace treaty of 
Sevres was signed and it was accepted by their protege Sultan 
Wahid-ud-din on August 10, 1920. At Sevres, the sultan 
agreed to remain in Constantinople under British protection. 
Turkey allowed the Allies to occupy the Straits and any part 
of Asiatic Turkey. Eastern Anatolia was to become an 
independent Armenian state with the United States to 
arbitrate on the boundaries. The Arab provinces were lost 
to Turkey. Syria and Lebanon were mandated to France, Iraq 
and Palestine to Britain, Adalia to Italy, and Smyrna and 
western Anatolia to Greece. The treaty dismembered the 
empire and reduced Turkey to Constantinople. The Turks 
believed in the war-time propaganda of the Allied and 
Associate Powers ; but they were disillusioned. 

Thus the victorious Allies were seen to pursue their own 
interests in the years immediately following the war. The 
Allied statesmen failed to appreciate the significance of the 
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profound changes which had taken place during the war and 
as a result of the defeat of the Central Powers. They followed 
policies which led to the tragic conflict between the Greeks 
and the Turks and to revolts elsewhere. Instead of moving 
along with the currents of the time, they tried to strengthen 
their position by backing the former ruling classes. For 
example’ British post-war policy with regard to Greece was 
a going back to the proposal of Sir Edward Grey of March 
1916 to give Turkish territory in Asia Minor to the Greeks. 
'In the Paris Peace Conference of 1919, when Italy left it as a 
protest over the Fiume settlement, the Allies decided upon 
the occupation of Smyrna by Greek troops. By this time, 
some Turks began to realise that the Allies were planning to 
partition the Turkish homeland. 

The Turkish awakening began when the Greek patriarch 
renounced his allegiance to the sultan, the Italian troops landed 
at Adalia and the Big Three at Paris authorised a Greek 
occupation of Smyrna. All the Turks were electrifled with the 
landing of the Greek forces, and the slaughter which followed. 
The resistance movement which had already started in 
Anatolia under Bauf Bey, now gathered a momentum under 
Mustafa Kemal. -Turkish patriots, desenters, peasants, as 
well as the civilian and religious leaders met at Erzerum 
under the chairmanship of Mustafa Kemal to discuss measures 
of defence. There, the ^‘Anatolian and Bumelian League for 
the Defence of National Rights” was formed and a series of 
resolutions drafted. The Congress of Erzerum was the first 
step towards the Turkish determination to resist the partition 
of Asiatic Turkey by the victorious Allies. 

The slogan of the new movement was **Torkey for the 
Turks.” But its realisation would be impossible, unless it is 
helped by several complex and inter-related factors. Among 
them the most astonishing was the rift between Britain and 
France in Turkey over financial issues. The French investors 
held more than 60 percent of the Ottoman public debts and 
80 they held financial interests atop. The British, on the 
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other hand^ definitely subordinated financial to political 
interests. The French apprehended a Russian expansion to 
the detrement of her financial interests, while the British 
backed the Greeks to replace the Ottoman Empire as a buffer 
state against the Bolsheviks. In the post-war years, not only 
England and France had divergent interests, but Italy also 
began to explore the possibility of a deal with the Turkish 
nationalists. Russia had already renounced her claims upon 
the Ottoman Empire. Prof. Yale has candidly estimated tho 
situation as '^Mustafa Kemal and his associates developed the 
chance to divide the Allies and to secure 'at crucial moments 
in the Graeco-Turkish war aid from France and Italy as well 
as from Russia”. 

In the meanwhile, the survile government of the sultan 
declared Mustafa Kemal an outlaw under Allied pressure. But 
in July, 1920, the Turkish nationalists assembled at the 
Erzerum and Balikhissar Congress. They passed resolutions by 
proclaiming the right to resist any territorial occupation and 
ail intervention by the Greeks or Armenians to establish their 
hegemony over any part of Anatolia. In their second congress, 
held at Erzerum, they not only allowed the principle of self- 
determination, but also demanded that the government 
should submit to the national assembly any matters relating 
to the fate and security of the nation. Mocking at the 
sultan’s repressive measures, the nationalists held another 
congress at Sivas early in September, 1919. They became 
impatient with the government of Constantinople and sent an 
extraordinary telegram reaffirming their determination to 
resist partision. They had their loyalty to the sultan’s govern- 
ment but they accused the Allies of having violated the terms 
of the Mudros armistice. They had a lack of confidence in 
Damad Ferid’s Government and demanded a general election. 
Damad Ferid’s cabinet fell on October 5, 1919 and Ali Riza 
was appointed the new Grand Vezir. The English began a 
deal with Damad Ferid while the French with Mustafa Kemal. 
In the general elections of autuman, 1919, pro-nationalist 
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deputies secured a majority in the Ottoman parliament. They 
met at Ankara and drafted a declaration which later became 
the Turkish National Pact^ and the Ottoman parliament voted 
its adoption on January 28, 1920. 

In the declaration, the pro-deputies accepted the loss of 
the Arab Provinces, but rejected any idea of partitioning 
Anatolia. They favoured complete sovereignty without foreign 
intervention, except in Thrace where they accepted the plebicite 
results. This was a direct challenge to Great Britain and the 
British forces occupied Constantinople on March 16, 1920. 
The remaining nationalists were exiled and the nationalist 
movement was declared «un-Islamic by the caliph and the 
Sheikh- ul Islam. The Ottoman parliament was dissolved. 
Against these measures of the old, the Kemalists acted with 
vigour and promptness. A counter fetwa \^as issued 
condemming the sultan-caliph and a meeting of the Turkish 
Grand National Assembly was summoned. A constitution 
called the Law of Fundamental Organisation was diafted, and 
a military convention was negotiated with Bolsheviks on 
April 21, 1920. In the Paris Peace Conference, Britain was 
anxious for the nationalists at Ankara although an C £*toman 
peace delegation was considering the terms. Lloyd George 
insisted that Greeks should undertake military action against 
Mustafa Kemal. Finally, at an Allied Conference at Boulogne 
in June 1920, Greek military operations in Anatolia was 
authorised by England and France, and it was reluctantly 
supported by Italy. The Greek offensive against the Ankara 
government started on June 22, 1920. 

The Greeko-Turkish war was a conflict between the 
Turkish nationalists and Greek imperialists backed by Great 
Britain. The first round of the war was inconclusive, and the 
Greeks were in an advantageous position. But the strength 
of Ankara Government increased with the Treaty of Sevres 
when more Turks rallied round the nationalists. Meanwhile, 
the Turko--Armeniau war ended under Bolshevik pressure, 
and a treaty was signed between the Moscow and Ankara 
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gOTemments. On the other hand» the death of King Alexander 
precipitated a political crisis in Greece. The* contest between 
Venizelos and Constantine in the general elections of November, 
1020, and the return of the latter badly divided the Greeks. 
The Greeks and the Allies offered modifications of the Treaty 
of Sevres ; but the Ankara Government rejected them with 
great diplomatic skill. The Ankara Government entered into 
secret agreements with France and Italy, and thus isolated 
Britain in West Asia. The Allies were not prepared for a 
general war and they were uncertain of the outcome. So, 
in order to protect their position in the Straits and at 
Constantinople they proclaimed a neutrality and established 
a neutral zone. When the Greeks undertook a second offensive, 
France and Italy abandoned their claims, and the Supreme 
War Council of the Allies declared it a '‘private war”. 
The Greeks were left in the lurch, when the Turkish 
nationalists invested Mustafa Kemal with the supreme 
command of the Turkish forces. The consequencese were 
inevitable. The Greeks were defeated at Sakarya and the 
French evacuated Cilicia. The Greek front became demoralised 
and Smyrna re-occupied by the Turks. During the whole 
episode, Britain made a sham show of diplomacy. 

In the Greeko-Turkish war, Mustafa Kemal and his 
associates converted the defeat in the First World War into 
a victory. It came to an end when the armistice of Mudanya 
was signed on September 29, 1922, between Greek and the 
Ankara Government. The parties agreed to return to the 
pre-war situation and to maintain a status-quo in Turkey 
pending a definite treaty. Turkish sovereignty was restored 
at Constantinople. The Treaty of Sevres became meaningless. 
In the international struggle for a control over the Ottoman 
Empire, the Turkish nationalists very successfully turned the 
^*Sick man of Europe” into complascence. The ‘Jehovah-like 
omnipotence and omniscience" of the Allies, which they 
achieved after the First World War swept away in the torrents 
of social discontent in the Ottoman Empire. Turkey found 
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a new lease of life which had favourable national and inter* 
national oonBequeboes. Therefore, the First World War ended 
in the Ottoman Empire in a way contrary to what happened 
in Oermany or Austria-Hungary. 

3. Critically examine the importance of the Treaty of 
Lausanne in the history of modem Turkey. 

Or, What were the terms of the Treaty of Lausanne ? To 
what extent was the treaty a rictory of Turkey over her 
opponents ? 

The Treaty of Lausanne succeeded the Mudanya armistice 
which marked an end to the Greeko-Turkish War. The peace 
conference began on November 20, 1922, and continued for a 
period of more than eight months due to diplomatic wrangling 
between the Turkish and British foreign ministers. The 
Treaty of Lausanne was finally signed on July 24, 1923 and it 
was the only freely negotiated treaty since the end of the 
First World War, It was highly significant in Turkish history, 
because Turkey was recognised as a fully independent state 
within her ethmic frontier. 

In the peace parley of Lausanne, the representatives of the 
Sublime Forte as well as of the Turkish Grand National 
Assembly were invited. It pricipitated a violent discussion 
in the Turkish Grand National Assembly and ultimately a 
bill was forced through the Assembly by which Sultan 
Mahmeud VI was deposed. Turkey was represented by Ismet 
Inonu, Representatives from England, France, Italy, Russia, 
Japan, Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Greece also took 
part in the deliberations. The United States, however, took 
an active part in the discussions from time to time by sending 
unofficial observers. For six weeks, a controversy between 
George N. Curzon, the British Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Ismet Inonu over some economic issue dominated the 
conference until it broke down when the former left Lausanne. 
Late in April, negotiations resumed again, when the British 
representative was replaced. The treaty was signed on July 
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24 , 1923, embodying virtually everything that Turkey 
demanded. 

The problems of the conference were divided into topics 
and they were included in the Treaty of Lausanne and its 
accompanying coventions. By this treaty Turkey renounced 
all claims to the Asiatic Arab provinces as well as to Egypt, 
the Sudan and Libya. She recognised the British annexation of 
Cyprus and Italy's acquisition of Rhodes and the Dodecanese 
islands. Greek frontier was limited at the river Maritsa and 
all the Aegean islands, except Imbros, Tenedos and the Babbit 
islands were included within Greek sovereignty. Populations 
were to be exchanged between Greece and Turkey except the 
Greeks of Istambul and the Turks of western Thrace. 
Gallipoli was restored to Turkey ; but the Straits were to be 
demilitarised. Conditions were to be framed later on for the 
passage of foreign warships in peace and war times. The 
capitulations were totally abolished, Settlement of the frontier 
with Iraq was left for subsequent discussions with Britain. 
The Turks thus lost all vestiges of territory in Asia, Africa 
and Europe and reclaimed only those former Ottoman 
territories which were predominantly Turkish. 

The Treaty of Lausanne superceded the terms of that of 
Sevres, and thereby, freed the Turks from the fetters imposed 
upon the empire by the Western Powers. The symbol of 
inferiority and subservience, the capitulations, were also 
abolished. The Turks regained full sovereignty, except in the 
Straits, and became the undisputed master of their own 
country. They succeeded in rising from the ruins and secured 
the acceptance of their own terms by rejecting the dictated 
peace imposed on her by the victors. All the basic objectives set 
forth in the National Pact of January, 1920, secured an inter- 
national recognition in the Treaty of Lausanne. It was in 
this sense a victory over her opponents — the Allies. Nonethe- 
less, the treaty also determined the political framework 
within which the evolution of the Turkish Republic was to 
follow. 
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4. *‘Tlie Turkic Revolation (under Kemal Pasha) had two 
aspects : the defence of the Turkish State*’— Explain. 

Or, Gi?e a critical eraluation of the Kemalist Revolution in 
Turkey. 

Or, Discuss the circumstances leading to the emergence of 
the Turkish Republic. 

Turkey was defeated in the First World War ; but this 
defeat had dramatic consequences on her internal history. The 
dictatorship of the Committee of Union and Progress had 
collapsed and Sultan Mahmud V was succeeded by his brother 
Mahmud VI in 1918. In the Constantinople agreement and 
in the Sykes — Picot agreement, Britain and France decided 
among themselves their respective shares in the Ottoman 
Empire. The SWean de Maurienne agreement was signed to 
reconcile the conflicting claims of France and Italy. Nothing 
was alloted to revolutionary Russia, and the Russian revoluti- 
onaries betrayed by disclosing all the secret treaties. A 
Turkish historian has rightly defined the Eastern Question as 
''the problem of how to divide up the Ottoman Empire.” The 
reactionary ruling clique in Turkey was supported by these 
victorious Allies, who were the arch-enemy to the nation. 
The state of things in Turkey after the war awoke the Turks 
to resist the rape of their motherland and to get rid of corrupt 
government. Patriotic organisations sprang up. Particularly the 
problem of defence, laid the stage for a warrior hero to save 
the national honour. The leadership in the national resistance 
movement thus went to a single person — Mustafa Kemal, who 
reclaimed the country’s full sovereignty, and turned the 
sultanate into a republic. 

The new movement started, when the Allies occupied 
Constantinople, the Greeks occupied Smyrna and Italy landed 
troops at Adalia. The indignant Turks began to rally round 
their inveterate leader, Mustafa Kemal. This army officer 
was bom in Salonica in 1881 and schooled in various military 
institutions of Turkey. He rebelled against the Hamidian 
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regime when he was a young cadet and joined the Committee 
of Union and Progress. Liberal and nationalistic as he was, 
he revolted against the Ottoman order and could not reconcile 
with the ruling clique of the C. U. P. until 1918. But Enver 
and his associates could not neglect his military competancy, 
and he turned out to be the only successful general in the 
war, a national hero, because of his masterly defence of the 
Dardenelles. But, he was not in good terms with the capital,, 
and soon he was sent to Anatolia to head a skeleton 
army there. 

Meanwhile, in the Treaty of Sevres, the victorious Allies 
completed 'their arrangements foi^ the disposal of the Sick 
Man’s worldly goods*. But while the victors were busy with 
reducing Turkey into a shadow-state, the Turkish state was 
emergliii; in Analotia under the leadership of Mustafa Kemal. 
From the moment of his landing at Samsun, he was busy 
with organising the cadres of a national army at Anatolia. 
From there he sent a circular telegram to a number of civil 
and military officers stating that the integrety of the country 
and the independence of the state were in danger, and the 
central government would abolish their existence, if the will 
and resolution of the nation did not save them. He organised 
the Association for the Defence of the Rights of Eastern 
Anatolia at Erzerum on March 3, 1911), and convened a 
meeting of the delegates from the eastern provinces there in 
July next. He was to pay the penalty. The survile sultan 
declared him an outlaw and terminated him from his services. 

The Congress of Erzerum was convened on July 23, 1919, 
and Mustafa Kemal was elected its chairman. Its session 
continued till August 17, and it formulated the draft version 
of the declaration, which was to become the National Pact. 
The second and more important congress was convened at 
^ivas on September 4, and it was attened by delegates from 
all over the country. Mustafa Kemal was elected on the chair 
and he was to direct the discussions of the meeting. The 
Association for the defence of the Right of Eastern Anatolia 
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iras transformed into the Association for the Defence of the 
Rights of Analotia and Bnmelia. It was to be supervised by 
permanent Representative Committee with Mustafa Kemal 
Bt its head and it was to be used as the chief instrument for 
the political struggle. 

There were no clear or united political objectives at the 
Sivas Congress ; but certain resolutions were taken on 
majority vote. In the congress, the principles of the Erzerum 
manifesto were re-affirmed, and resistance as well as armed 
action were prescribed for the preservation of territorial 
integrity and national independence. The delegates re- 
affirmed their loyalty to the sultan-caliph, and expressed 
their lack of confidence in the ministry of Damad Ferid Pasha. 
They were against the minority privileges for the shake of 
political and social equilibrium. The idea of an Islamic empire 
was lost and they demanded an immediate convention of a 
national assembly to decide the nation’s destiny. These 
extraordinary decisions were communicated to the sultan 
by a telegram of the army commanders. An Executive 
Committee was also elected with Kemal as its chairman to 
act as a provisional government. The Sublime Porte, however, 
made an abortive' attempt with British help to stir up the 
eastern Turkish tribes against Kemal, which only precipitated 
the rupture between the Kemalists and Istambul. 

Within a month after the Sivas Congress, Damad Ferid 
resigned and was replaced by Ali Riza Pasha in the Grand 
Vezirate. The new government proceeded to come to an 
understanding with Kemal in the Amasya protocol, and 
the Kemalists were recognised by the Sublime Porte. At the 
nationalist pressure and pursuation new elections were held 
in December, 1919, in the Ottoman Parliament and returned 
a chamcr of deputies packed with a majority of the Kemalists 
and their sympathisers. The elected deputies assembled at 
Istambul on Janujary 12, 1920, and within a fortnight they 
voted the National Pact based on the Erzerum and Sivas 
manifestoes. 
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The basio demands of territorial integrity and national 
independence were formulated in the Nat*ional Pact. The 
delegates prescribed plebicite in the Arab provinces and the 
three adjascent sanjaks. The remaining portions inhabited 
by an Ottoman Muslim majority were to form a whole which 
should not admit of any division for any reason. Among 
other things, the National Pact would not admit of any 
restriction which would hamper Turkey’s political judicial and 
financial developments. Although Mustafa Kemal and the 
‘'Representative Committee” were in a strong position, the 
Allied Powers were not pleased with such bold words of the 
parliament in Istambul. British military forces occupied 
Constantinople on March, 16. 1920, and the Turkish natio- 
nalists of the capital were arrested or exiled. The caliph 
and the Sheikh-ul- Islam issued a fetwa condemming the 
nationalist movement as contrary to Islam. The last Ottoman 
parliament was dissolved by the sultan. 

Matters came to a head when, Mustafa Kemal called for 
elections to a new emergency assembly, on March 19. At 
Ankara, a body of delegates known as the Grand National 
Assembly met on April 23. They issued a counter fetwa and 
on January 20, 1921, the G. N. A. passed the Provisional Law 
of Fundamental Organisation. It was declared that the 
sovereignty belonged to the Turkish nation. The sultan’s 
government was a captive of the Allies, and henceforth, the 
government of the Grand National Assembly of Turkey should 
rule the country. It was to be composed of members, elected 
at every two years. There should be a council with a president 
elected by the Assembly and a Committee of Executive 
Ministers. To undo these moves, the sultan raised the ‘Army 
of the Caliphate’ and effected frequent changes in the Grand 
Vezirate. In doing so, he not only alienated public opinion, 
but, as Prof. Rustow has pointed out, “did permanent damage 
to the status of organised religion in Turkey.” 

In the meanwhile, the Greeko-Turkish War attained a 
elimax with Lloyd George backing the Greeks. The defence 
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of Turkey was at stake, but the nationalists with Mustafa 
Kemal at the supreme command rolled back the Greek army 
to the sea. Mustafa Kemal won the title of Ghazi and his 
comrade at arms, Ismet, became Inonu. In the armistice of 
Mudanya, they rendered the humiliations of the Treaty of 
Sevres null and void. The nationalists succeeded in showing 
that the sultan and his associates were traitors. When the 
Allies invited representatives of both the Istambul and Ankara 
governments in the Lausanne conference^ a violent discussion 
was precipitated in the Turkish Grand National Assembly. 
Ae a consequence, Sultan Mahmud VI was replaced by nis 
cousin Abdul Majid by a vote of the Grand National Assembly 
on November, 18, 1923. Turkey was represented only by 
Ismet Inonu in the peace conference, where the Turks trium- 
phed over the Allies and Turkey was internationally recognised 
as a fully independent state within her ethnic frontiers. 

The nationalist movement was started by the League for the 
Defence of Rights and ended in the military victories of the 
War of Independence. But controversy arose among the 
Turks with regard to the form and structure of the Turkish 
state. Mustafa Kemal advocated populism or peoples’ 
government while' many of the Turks upheld the sultan-culiph 
as the supreme embodiment of the Islamic state. Unlike the 
Young Turks, Mustafa Kemal broached a modus vivendi. 
He separated the sultanate from the caliphate and decirled 
to abolish the former. A heated controversy ensued in the 
G. N. A. and ultimately resolutions passed on November 1, 
1922. It was laid down that ‘‘the Turkish people consider 
that the form of government in Istambul resting on the 
sovereignty of an individual had ceased to exist on 16 March, 
1920 and passed for ever to history.” Secondly, it was recog- 
nised that the caliphate rested on the house of Ottoman, and 
he should be chosen by the Assembly. But the abolition of 
the sultanate and the retention of a separate caliphate aroused 
ambiguity among the poople with regard to the headship of 
the state. In order to get rid of this, Turkey was proclained 
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a republic on October 29, 1923, the date which is celebrated 
till today as independence day. Thus a new Turkey was 
born out of the womb of the old, and Mustafa Kemal was its 
military and political midwife. He became the President 
of the republic and Ismet prime-minister. 

5. Why were the sultanate and the caliphate abolished in 
Turkey ? What were the immediate reactions of the abolition 
on the Muslim World ? What advantages or disadvantages 
were caused by abolition ? 

Turkish reformers before the Kemalist revolution had 
assumed the need for the continuity of the sultanate-caliphate 
and the inseparability of religion and state. All of them 
including the Young Turks had takenTaltering steps to make 
the empire look like a modern state. They laboured in 
ambiguity to restrain the despotic sultan and to secularise 
life and uj Jer. But Turkey had not attained the military 
superiority of the western states. The Turks began to realise 
that modernisation, and the continuity of despotism as well 
as theocratic rule were not two isolated phenomena. Mustafa 
Kemal for the first time fully appreciated that no thorough* 
going abiding reform could be effected with two major road 
blocks in the way ; the sultanate and the caliphate. Hence 
he engineered measures for their abolition. 

Abolition of the sultanate Freed of foreign threat Mustafa 
Kemal held effective political power, by dint of his military 
victory and organisational backing. But he and his associates 
were faced with a crucial problem as to what should be the 
form and structure of the Turkish state. His gevernment at 
Ankara and the sultan’s at Istambul could not run parallel in 
Turkey. The nationalists had from the beginning, insisted on 
their loyalty to the sultan, but at the same time adopted 
certain measures, which ran counter to the sultanate. Mustafa 
Kemal had developed his theory of popular sovereignty and 
established the Grand National Assembly in Ankara as the 
only representative of the people, and as the holder of both 
legislative and executive power.” 

But during and at the end of the Oreeko-Turkish-War, the 
6 
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sultan and his government were exposed to the nation as 
traiters. The hationalist government and assembly flushed 
with military suooess while the sultan’s had also had a large 
body of supporters among the ancient supreme officers of 
the Muslim state and faith. The situation was extremely 
anomalous, and it was increased by the Allied invitation of 
the representatives of both the governments in Turkey in the 
peace conference of Lausanne. This international recognition 
of the traitor precipitated the. downfall of the sultanate. 
Mustafa Kemal decided to separate the sultanate from the 
caliphate and to abolish the former. He introducea his 
decisions to the 6. N. A. where after a heated controversy, 
it was resolved on November 1, 1922, that sovereignty should 
rest unconditionally on the people and that the caliphate would 
belong to the elected member of the Ottoman house. Accord- 
ingly, Sultan Mahmud VI was deposed and fled to Malta. 
His cousin, Abdul Majid was elected caliph by the members 
of the 6. N. A. In this way, the age-old institution of the 
Ottoman Empire, which had already forieited respect of the 
nation for its weakness, incompetency and collaboration with 
external enemies, was put to an end. 

The abolition of the sultanate marked the end of a chapter 
and the beginning of a new. It meant that the political 
struggle, which had begun in the earlier century met with its 
desired end. It was a victory of the nationalists over the 
forces of obscurantism — truly a rebirth of the Turkish nation. 
Henceforward, the social and economic resources of the 
oountry were to be exploited not for the nourishment of an 
oriental despotism of a dynasty but for the well-being of 
the nation. Turkey was saved of the evils of weak govern- 
ment of the sultan actively intriguing with the foreigners to 
retain its supremacy. Moreover, the existence of the dual 
government was brought to an end, and political situation of 
the country simplified. The act of abolition did not, how- 
ever evoke any large scale reaction among the masses. Turkey 
was soon converted into a republic. 
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Abolition of the caliphate : Mustafa Kemal had retained 
the caliphate at the time of the abolition o/ the sultanate* 
But his object was to transform Turkey into a modern secular 
state. For this, the primary thing to be done was to unseat 
the religious authority, because, virtually the whole structure 
of the Ottoman state rested upon religious laws, which 
in essence purported to be a logical extension of the divinely 
revealed sources and practices. The caliph was the recognised 
head of this legal order as also of the orthodox Sunni Muslim 
community. In order to create a modern, progressive secular 
state, the caliphate was to be swept away. 

But Kemal was to move cautiously*, for the abolition of the 
religiously significant office of the caliph would evpke opposition. 
This was an age-old institution and it could encourage an inertia 
of trfldll^’'^'n and reiigion, which would be too great to permit a 
direct attack. The caliph was obeyed by the people of the 
whole of the Muslim world, nonetheless by the Turks. So, the 
question aroused sentiment among the conservative Turks and 
created interests far beyond the borders of Turkey. 

Sagacious as he was, Mustafa Kemal unleased a carefully* 
timed move. He strengthened the army command, the 
tribunals of independence and a political party. The 
opportune moment came, when two eminent Indian Muslim 
leaders, Aga Khan and Ameer Ali made anxious appeals for 
“the imminent necessity for maintaining the religious and 
moral solidarity of Islam by placing the caliph-imamate on 
a basis which would command confidence and esteem of the 
Muslim nations and thus impart to the Turkish state unique 
strength and dignity”. Mustafa Kemal counteracted this 
by saying that “those who had attacked the caliphate were 
not strangers... they (the Indians) were Muslim peoples, who 
fought against the Turks uuder the British flag at the Darda- 
nelles, in Syria and in Iraq.” Mustafa Kemal agreed with his 
opponents that the caliphate was the link with the past and 
with Islam ; and it was for this he decided to abolish it. At 
Izmir he took the decision and in the next session of the 
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Asembly, the caliph was deposed. On March, 3,1924, the aboli- 
tion of the caliphate was passed and the last Ottoman caliph, 
Abdul Majid was packed out on board the Orient Express. 

It has been suggested by General Kazem Karabekir that 
Kemal himself had entertained ambitions of making himself 
sultan and caliph. But it is an undocumented claim and 
Kemal himself had given a negative reply to any such offer. 
Bobinson has rightly pointed out that this was untenable 
with his character, inconsistent with his behaviour and "'it 
would render meaningless many of the things Kemal did’\ 

The caliphate was the last of the traditional institution 
and its abolition freed the country from the fetters of mediea- 
valism. Theocratic unity of the Islamic world was broken 
and the largest roadblock to secularisation disappeared. 
The stage was thus set for the emergence of a fundamentally 
modern Turkey both in composition and appearance. Turkey 
ceased to be the centre of Islamic unity ; but it develoved 
a new political and social philosophy to make of it a 
modern state. 

But the abolition of the caliphate was an open assault to 
the entrenched forces of Islamic orthodoxy. In Islam, God 
was the only legitimate source of power and the caliph 
was His earthly vicegerent. From the abolition of the 
caliphate, large-scale opposition is anticipated not only from 
the Turks on the grass roots level but from the whole of 
Islamic community. Kemal avoided it by softening up various 
elements ahead of time. He fired a barrage of publicity against 
the departing dynasty. He convened a meeting of a group 
of the nation’s leading newspaper editors and convinced them 
that the only move making possible the emergence of a modem 
Turkish state was the abolition of the caliphate. It was 
necessary for the continued independence of Turkey. For the 
rest of the Islamic world, King Husain of Hejaz made attempts 
to revivify the institutions. But he could do it since man 
could not put into life what history had condemned to death. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE REPUBLIC UNDER ATATURK 


1. Analyse the political, social and economic ideas of 
Mustafa KemaL 

The Kemalist revolution which really began after the 
success in the War of Liberation was not merely a revolution 
of rulers au'l rising expectations. The cumulative growth of 
ideas, production aad power developed outside the Turkish 
system had penetrated into it and torn out its repetitive 
pattern ofbaLmced tensions. Mustafa Kemal developed a 
stable and resilient new pattern based on the six ‘fundamental 
and unchanging principles’. They are embodied in the mani- 
festo of the Bepublican People’s Party which *is republican, 
nationalist, populist, estatist, secularist and revolutionary’. 
These were the six arrows of the party crest * but Kemal’s 
political, social and economic reforms stood for populism, 
secularism, nationalism and etatism. These principles attracted 
the deep emotional and intellectuul commitment of many, but 
they were never dogmatised into political myths. 

Immediately after the end of the War of Liberation Kemal 
was confronted with the problem with regard to the form 
and structure of the Turkish state. It was a crucial political 
problem and Kemal desired to create a national political state 
in full possession of its sovereignty. So, the sultanate was 
abolished and Turkey transformed into a republic. It was for 
the same reason that the capitulary and ‘millet’ barriers were 
broken and it was declared in the Article 69 of the constitution 
that all Turks are equal before the law and that all ‘'privileges 
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of whatever description olaimed by groups, classes and indivi- 
duals are abolished and forbidden.” Their shortest expression 
was ^^populism”. Although it sounded like the doctrine of 
^Osmanlilik', it was fundamentally different from the latter 
for the Ottoman Empire had ceased to exist. The expression 
was first felt in the emergence of the doctrine of sovereignty 
of the people and then it was extended to the upliftment of 
the peasants, the massive development in education and in 
the reorganisation of the Turkish alphabets based on Latin 
characters. 

Mustafa Kemal chose to make a revolutionary leap to 
transform the traditional Turkish society and state. It was 
a locally rooted movement for modernisation and all pre- 
Kemalist reformers had attempted it by gradual secularisation 
of the state and the faith. Mustafa Kemal took secularism 
as a political creed, but avoided the mistake of his fore- 
runners of accepting the inseparability of religion and state. He 
and his associates found that Islam’s hold upon society was the 
largest road-block to any progress and pervaded all aspects of 
of life in Turkey. He separated Islam from the Turkish state 
and abolished the caliphate, the supreme embodiment of 
Islamic brotherhood. Once such a radical break with the 
past was achieved, progress towards secularisation and 
modernisation became easy. Mustafa Kemal ordered the 
prohibition of all religious orders and replaced Friday for 
Sunday as a compulsory day of rest. Polygamy was legally 
abolished and laws of divorce reformed. The hat was substi- 
tuted for the fez and the use of veil discouraged. The old code 
cf laws with its religious sanctions were discarded in favour 
of a Swiss civil code. The Muslim calender was abandoned 
in favour of the Western Georgian calender. The secularism 
of Mustafa Kemal was thus opposed to archaic religioua 
practices. Far-sighted as he was, he did not challenge the 
Islamic faith. 

Nationalism was a very important aspect" of Kemal’s 
ideas for, as it has been already noted, he wanted to make 
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Turkey a nationaliBt state. Nationalism in the Ottoman 
Empire was a product of the nineteenth century and it grew 
in diverse ways. Non-Muslim Christian subjcets of the empire 
were moved towards autonomy and independenc and the 
Turkish Ottomans, when they were touched by nationalism, 
were often way laid by Pan-Islamism or Pan-Turanism. 
Mustafa Kemal was a fiery patriot and felt pride of being 
a Turk. He and his associates were purely Turkish nationa- 
lists and set out to make all Turks proud of their race and 
heritage. He ordered the printing of new histories in Latin 
scripts in which the history of the Ottoman Turks were 
minimised. He made Turkish popular and encouraged the 
development of the Turkish press. In the dramatic and 
publicised aspects of nationalism he went so far as to compel 
the Tuik-> to adopt family names. Thus Kemal became 
Ataturk and Ismet Inonu. The slogans of the new nationa- 
list movement were “Turkey for the Turks'' and “the Turks 
for Turkey" and they were proudly accepted by the nation. 
The Kemalist nationalism was broad and clear, and it waa 
non-expansive. 

For the marshalling of the physical and human resources 
of the country and to make it industrialise without foreign 
interference Kemal developed a new economic idea — that of 
etatism. It was defined as a principle to interest the state 
actively in matters where the general and vital interests of the 
nation are in question, especially in the economic field, in order 
to lead the nation and the country to prosperity in as short a 
time as possible.*' In other words it prescribed state enter- 
prises, without interfering private entrepreneurs. It was not 
a collectivist economy, nor a device to set up state monopolies, 
and agriculture was totally excluded from its scope. 
Accordingly, a five year plan was approved in 1934 under 
Russian loan and advice for the development of consumer 
industries and basic potential industries. But it could not 
achieve the marked goal and, as Thornburg has pointed out, 
prevented the expansion of private enterprise. Etatism has 
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also been labelled by some economists as a step towards 
communism while others considered it an approach towards 
totalitarian rule. A third group, however, supported it 
strongly as a type of state capitalism which would develop 
the nation without giving primacy to individual capitalists. 
More specifically Kemal Ataturk employed governmental 
initiative primarily for strengthening the power of the nation- 
state and its technocracy. 

In respect of his ideas, Kemal Ataturk was an heir of the 
nationalist, positivist and westernising wing of the Young 
Turks. Turkish nation and its progress took primacy of place 
in his acts and beliefs. His nationalism was neither arrogant 
to the rights and aspirations of other nations, nor a neurotic 
rejection of the national past. For the sake of ‘a civilized and 
progressive community’, he discarded the illusion of Islamic 
traditions and institutions and set afoot a new regime based 
on secular and progressive ideas. But in doing so he was 
alert of not becoming a prisoner of his own ideas nor the 
executioner for its sake. Hence, Kemalist ideas were an 
empirical and a less-crystallised doctrine and remained stilh 
evolving symbols of the revolution and its ideology. 

2. Carefully analyse the efforts of Kemal Ataturk to 
modernise Turkey. How far did he succeed ? 

Or, Review the internal transformation of Turkey under 
Mnstafa Kemal. 

Or, Estimate the historical sigrificance of the achievements 
of Mustafa Kemal Ataturk. 

Or, Describe Turkey as Kemal Pasha found it and as he 
left it. 

There is a belief that Mustafa Kemal was the political and 
military midwife for the re-birth of a nation. The statement 
is true ; because he recovered the Turkish nation from the 
defeat of the First World War and the degeneration of the 
generations of obscurantist rule: He jockeyed Turkey towards 
a more rapid pace of modernisation. With careful moves, and 
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empirical ideas, Kemal led a national movement first against 
the Greeks and then to achieve massive reform for the 
salvation of the country. Because of his authoritarian rule, 
a modern, secular and progressive state emerged in Turkey, 
i^ithout which it would have been set back for many many 
years. 

Before coming to power Kemal saw an exhausted country, 
having suffered an unbroken series of disastrous defeats. He 
gave a graphic account of the situation in his speech of May 
19, 1919 : “The group of powers, which included the Ottoman 
government, had been defeated in the Great War. The 
Ottoman army had been crushed on every front. An armistice 
had been signed under severe conditions. The prolongation 
of the Great War had left the people exhausted and impover- 
ished. Those who bad driven the people and the country into 
the general conflict had fled and now cared for nothing but 
their own safety. Vahideddin, the degenerate occupant of the 
throne and the caliphate, was seeking for some despicable way 
to save bis person and his throne. ..The Cabinet. ..was 
surservient to the rule of the Sultan alone ...’^ 

Indeed, the state of things in Turkey in the post-war 
period was very deplorable. Turkey was not one nation and 
its people “accepted nationalism by identifying it with 
religion.*' In fact, other than the dubious ties of religion and 
region and at the top allegience to the sultan, there was no 
common bond of unity between the Ottomans and Muslims, 
Sunni and Shisite and the non-Turkish nations. Economically, 
the country was in a hopeless condition virtually with no 
modern industries. Agriculture followed in the same cycle 
which had prevailed for many centuries. Plainly, there was 
no economic basis for the recovery of the excesses of the Great 
War and for the emergence of a modern state. Worse still, 
the people were held within the grip of highly traditional and 
fatalistic religions, encouraged by the sultan-caliphs. In the 
words of Bichard D. Bobinson, “Kemal faced a divided 
population, and one sunk in pre-industrial poverty, enervated 
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by religiously justified resignation, and exhausted by seven 
years of war.” 

Under such circumstances, the primary thing to be 
accomplished was to consolidate Kemal’s personal power 
position. For a renewed national struggle, first he solicited 
personal allegiance of the top military commanders and key 
civilian administrators, which he readily received. He estab- 
lished the ‘Societies for the Defense of Rights’ and other local 
resistance movements to get rid of foreign occupation and 
pressure. He then proceeded to break the sultan’s link with 
Anatolia, his headquarter, and to assure his own ability to 

r 

communicate with the country. He made a dramatic declara- 
tion of national aims to attract popular support. He re- 
organised the troops and re-armed them to make them fit for 
victory in the War of Liberation. He established a provisional 
government at Ankara with an elected Grand National 
Assembly and succeeded in alienating the sultan from popular 
support. The victory in the battle against the Greeks estab- 
lished him as a national hero. Finally, in the Treaty of 
Lausanne, he freed Turkey from immediate foreign threat, and 
made the Turks undisputed masters of their own country. 

Having wielded effective political power in his hands, 
Kemal set out to prepare the country for ‘real salvation’. 
His immediate problem was with regard to the form and 
structure of the Turkish state. From the beginning of the 
nationalist movement, Kemal and his associates believed in 
the principle of popular sovereignty and abolition of privileges, 
which were broadly known as populism. This was a doctrine 
incompatible with the survival of the sultanate. He 
separated the sultanate and caliphate and abolished the 
former at the wake of Allied invitation to the representatives 
of the sultan’s government and the provisional government 
of Ankara. It was decreed on November, 1, 1922 in the 
Grand National Assembly by a majority of votes. Sultan 
Mahmud VI slipped out of his palace and his cousin Abdul 
Majid was elected as caliph. Mustafa Kemal then formed 
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the Republican People’s Party and transferred the seat of 
Turkish Government to Ankara. Finally, Turkey was declared 
a republic on October 29, 1923 in order to get rid of the 
ambiguity of the headship of the state after the abolition of 
the sultanate and retention of a separate caliphate. Turkey 
was now transformed into a nation-state with Mustafa Kemal 
as its president. 

The largest roadblock *'for new victories in science and 
economics” was the religious authority. Kemal realised that 
the whole structure of the Ottoman state rested upon religious 
laws, and the retention of the caliphate still attracted loyalties 
from many of the Turks. Unlike the pre-Kemalist reformers, 
he found that for a general secularisation and modernisation of 
the Turkish state, the essential pre-requisite was to get rid of 
entrenched barrier of Islamic theocracy. Kemal moved care- 
fully and abolished the caliphate on March 3, 1924. He secu- 
larised authority and decided to root out the hold of the 
ulema lock, stock and barrel. Islamic hierarchy and Islamic 
brotherhood, were broken by the abolition of the caliphate, 
and all reactions, including the Kurdish revolt were suppressed 
with an iron hand. In the name of the latter, Kemal also took 
the advantage of suppressing his political opponents. 

In the meantime, the Grand National Assembly suspended 
the constitution and passed a law giving almost dictatorial 
powers to Mustafa Kemal. The People’s Party remained the 
only political party in Turkey and all appointments ranging 
from cabinet ministers to village clerks were made from the 
members of the party. 

By abolishing the sultanate and the caliphate Kemal des- 
troyed the traditional institutions of Turkey. In pursuit of 
secularisation .and modernisation Mustafa Kemal prohibited 
all religious orders and forbade individuals to wear religiously 
significant clothing. The hat substituted the fez and the use 
of veil among women was discouraged. Polygamy was decreed 
illegal and the laws of divorce rectified. Latin script replaced 
the religiously significant Arabic in writing Turkish. The 
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'^sheriat’ laws wer^ discarded in favour of a Swiss civil code. 
Oerman type criminal code and a mercantile code of Italian 
model. Western Georgian Calender replaced the traditional 
Muslim Calender. The whole system of education was freed 
from religious control. Finally, he introduced Turkish family 
names to stave of Islamic identities. 

Kemal knew that the modernisation of the nation depended 
largely on the development of education and on the status of 
women. He freed education from the influence of the ulema 
and made primary education compulsory. Under his regime 
universal education was introduced and a university was 
founded at Ankara. English and French replaced Arabic and 
Persian in the school curriculum ; and hired teachers from 
foreign countries imparted modern learning. Emphasis was 
given also to technical and professional education. Kemal 
encouraged education of the women and established their legal 
and political equality. 

Mustafa Kemal left no aspect of life untouched. Attempts 
were made to modernise the economy and industry of the 
country. He introduced state enterprise in industries and a 
{flanned economy — collectively ](nown as etatism. The flow of 
foreign capital was refused. Private Turkish Capital was to 
create new industries and modern agriculture. The Agricultural 
bank was organised as a joint stock company in 1923. The 
'Is* (Business) Bank was organised in 1924 as a popular saving 
bank. The *£li’ (Hiltite) Bank was to finance the minerals 
and metal industries and the Sumer Bank was to perform it in 
other industries. The banking structure was nationalised and 
the Central Bank of Turkey replaced the Ottoman Bank. The 
basic labour regulations were moved and enforced to improve 
the labour- management relations, A five-year plan was 
adopted in 1934 for the development of industries, calculated 
moves were also . made in the farm-credit system, protective 
tariffs, land distribution, road development, the introduction 
of a small amount of machinery etc. To encourage both 
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agricaltare and indnstrieB he organised occasional exhibitions 
and fairs. 

In his reforms, Kemal materialised the six principles of the 
People’s Party. In doing so he acted very much as a dictator, 
but not of a totalitarian stamp as there was a substantial area 
of private enterprise. But that was a necessity pending 
further education of his people. It was to the credit of Kemal 
Ataturk that he built up potentially democratic machinery and 
operated through it. He found that religion was the ally of 
oligarchic rule and therefore he discarded it for the sake of 
democracy and progress. In his reform measures, he was a 
successor of the nineteenth century reformers and the Young 
Turks. But unlike them, he did not believe in the attachment 
of the state with religion, nor he was obsessed with the idea of 
constitutional monarchy. He knew that economic develop- 
ment was the foundation of both national defence and social 
evolution. His policies were one of expediency and he 
succeeded in making the Turks a homogeneous people and 
Turkey a nation state completely free from cultural heritage. 
Turkey Mas modernised and the process of modernisation was 
completed with Mustafa Kemal. 

3. Why is Mustafa Kemal Ataturk called *’the Father of the 
Turkish Nation” ? 

Or, To what extent Mustafa KemaFs claim as Ataturk 
justified ? 

On June 28, 1934, a law was passed in the Grand National 
Assembly imposing on every Turkish citizen the obligation to 
adopt a surname. In the same session, the G. N. A. offered 
the title Ataturk to the President, Mustafa Kemal. Ataturk 
literally means father-Turk, but in Turkey he is known as the 
father of the Turkish nation. It was a title which Kemal 
rightly deserved. Indeed, it is the rightful recognition of the 
works of this inspired leader, who as Bernard Lewis has 
remarked * 'snatched the Sick Man of Europe from the death- 
bed and infused him with a new life and vitality.” 
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In fact, Kemal emerged in an hour of deep despair, when 
the Turks were demoralised by their defeat and threatened 
with total annihilation of their national identity. As a soldier, 
Kemal shared the anxiety of the people and assumed their 
leadership to strive them to victory. He injected a sense of 
patriotism among them and organised a vigorous resistance 
movement against the ambitions of the Allied Powers. He 
gave Turkish nationalism a new form and raised the slogan : 
^'Turkey for the Turks.” Successfully did he lead the nation 
to a victory against the Western Powers, and thereby saved 
the nation from foreign domination. He restored self-confidence 
among the Turks and made his political power and position 
well established. 

Yet it is not in these achievements, however great they 
may be, that the greatness of Ataturk lies. Only the military 
task was completed. Ataturk was to rebuild the nation 
dispassionately, It is the supreme merit of Ataturk that he 
transformed ^'the divided population and one sunk in pre- 
industrial poverty, enervated by religiously justified resigna- 
tion, and exhausted by seven years of war” into a secular, 
modern and progressive nation-state. For two decades he 
made untiring e^orts to emancipate the Turks from the 
highly traditional and fatalistic religious control. He made 
his people rely on bourgeois virtues to set up the economic 
and political basis of a modern state. He introduced broad 
and resilient principles for the earthly betterment of the 
Turkish nation. 

In fact, Kemal Ataturk was the heir of the Young Turks 
in respect of his political programme. Nothing was more 
important for him than the Turkish nation and its progress. 
He had a non-expansive idea of nationalism, which was healthy 
and reasonable. He waged almost a crusade against the 
religious orthodoxy and Islamic brotherhood of the rank and 
file of the Turkish people. He abolished the sultanate and 
the caliphate and 'reduced the influence of ulema from almost 
all spheres of life. He completed the shattering of the glass. 
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But far-siguted as he was, never did he ohallenge the Islamic 
faith. Only he attempted to make the people free of the 
debris of euoharism. He established a democratic republic in 
place of obscurantist monarchy. He set up an economic system 
which was favourable for the emergence of a modern society 
and economy. He piloted Turkey from her Middle Ages to 
modernity. 

A gifted man as he was, Ataturk had all the qualities of a 
great leader. He was a bold and indomitable commander in 
the field and a very imaginative army organiser. He was a 
man of quick wit and possessed the ability to infuse loyalty, 
courage and confidence among his followers. With his extra- 
ordinary oratory he brought the nation behind all his moves. 
He had almost super-human energies for doing boundless 
activities. He was great as a soldier ; perhaps he was greater 
as a statesman. He was the military and political midwife of 
modern Turkey. 

Kemal has at times been labelled as a dictator, and in a cer- 
tain sense he was. But, he was not one of totalitarian brand, as 
he allowed private enterprise and public discussion to continue. 
His dictatorship was a necessity pending further education of 
the people — a period of tutulage for the learninc of democracy 
and secularism. Under his authoritarian rule, far-reaching 
changes were introduced in the Turkish body-politic. He 
destroyed more than he innovated. Ho brought a new life 
and hope to the Turkish people. He restored their energies 
and self-respect and jockeyed them towards independence 
and modernity. Ataturk died on November 10, 193S. But 
he remains immortal as a national hero — “the Turkish George 
Washington, Thomas Jeflrerson, Abraham Lincoln, and 
Franklin Roosevelt combined in one man.’' 

4. Review the foreign policy of the Turkish Republic till 
1938. 

Or, Discuss the foreign policy of Kemal Ataturk after 1923. 
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Or, Trace the relations of Turkey with the U.S.S.R., 
Iran and the Arab countries between the two World Wars. 

Introduction : Turkish foreign policy during the inter- 
war period, or more specifically in the Ataturk regime is a 
very important study. It is due to the fact that the division 
of the predatory international society into rival and compe- 
titive, states imposes dangers upon it. It is inherent in the 
strategic position of Turkey with respect to the new socio- 
economic order of the U. S. S. B. and the old capitalist order 
of the west. But the Turkish ruling clique of this period 
were neither capitalists nor communists. They were extreme 
nationalists, and as such they followed a policy of enlightened 
realism in their relations with other powers. At the end of 
the First World War the Turks, being afraid of the aggressive 
aims of the Allied Powers, turned to Soviet Russia for aid 
and assisstance. But when the Allies settled their disputes 
with Turkey at the Treaty of Lausanne, Ataturk pursued a 
policy of cautious friendship with the U. S. S. R. and the 
western powers. And in respect with his relations with the 
Islamic states and Iran, Ataturk entered into an alliance with 
them, not on the basis of Islam, but on the concern over the 
Middle Eastern defence. 

Russo-Turkish Rotations : Russia had been taken by the 
Turks as their formidable enemy ever since the origin of the 
Warm-water Policy and the design to hold Constantinople of 
Peter the Great. The policy was pursued by his successors, 
and Russo-Turkish hostilities became more intensified when 
the Russians were given the right to protect the orthodox 
Christian minorities in the Ottoman Empire. The two 
neighbouring states were at war at least a dozen times during 
the eighteenth and ninteenth centuries. 

But the state of things in Russia and in Turkey took a 
new turn at the end of the First World War. During the 
war years, the Bolsheviks freed Russia from the auto- 
eartic rules of the Tsar and established a republic, whose 
existence was being threatened by the Western Powers. On 
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the other hand, Turkey was defeated in the First World War 
and the Allies were seen busy with partitioning the country 
among themselyes. The leaders of the two states were 
struggling for their existence against the Western Powers and 
the ambitious designs of the latter forced them to come closer 
forgetting their traditional hostility. In consequence, a 
Russo-Turkish Treaty of Friendship and Brotherhood was 
signed in Moscow on March 10, 1921. Bolshevik Russia recog- 
nised the Ankara government as the only legitimate ruler of 
Turkey. By her returning to Turkish sovereignty the region 
of Kars and Ardahan, she won a ^reat deal of good will. Turkey 
was benefited by the Soviet military and financial assistance 
during her years of struggle against the West. Diplomatically 
she was assisted by the Bolsheviks in the Treaty of Lausanne 
and i’ a^^pirations. 

The Treaty of Lausanne had some effects upon Russo- 
Turkish relations. Turkey’s disputes with the Allies were 
settled there and with it her need for assistance seemed to have 
minimised. But, the Mosul question remained unsettled in the 
treaty, and it was what brought the two republics even closer 
together. On December 16, 192 1, the League of Nations, 
when the matter was referred to it, awarded the territory to 
Iraq, and allowed Great Britain to hold it .is a mandate for 
twenty-five years. Turkey refused to accept the ruling, and 
on the next day she entered into a pact of Non- Aggression 
and security with the U.S.8.R. The diplomatic move yielded 
results, and Britain and Iraq were obHged to pursuade Turkey 
to conclude a treaty accepting the League's derision. The 
treaty was signed on June 5, 1926. 

After the Mosul question Turkey’s relatums with Great 
Britain considerably improved and she was admitted to 
membership of the League of Nations. But Turkey was not 
moved to any alignments, and her friendship remained un- 
impaired. On October 29, 1933, it was made clear in the 
government news-paper that ‘'the Turkish friendship for the 
Russian Soviet Republic is rooted in Kemalism. This friend- 
7 
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ship was begun by Lenin and Mustafa Kemal and is now 
confirmed”. Be'ally, Busso-Turkish relations had anotlier side 
which hold the two republics together for a long time. One 
of tit e basic ideas of Ataturk was elatism or state-control and 
planned industrial development. The realisation of this 
principle would have been impossible, should Russia refuse to 
extend economic aid. The first five-year plan was inaugurated 
in Turkey in 1934 under Russian immitation and assi'^tauce. 
But this new friendship of the old enemies did not last long ; 
and Turkey was forced to align herself with the Western 
Powers, when Russia joined the Axis Powers on the eve of 
the Second World War. ^ But this did not take place in the life 
time of Kemal and Lenin. 

Relations with the West. The West had ever been the 
source of inspiration to the Turkish reformers, flu* Ottoman 
Empire maintained a good relation v^ith the Wt‘sterri Powers 
and the latter also lavishly extended their co-operation 
ostensibly to give aid but really to invest their i^uryiius capitals. 
But this good relation with the Western Powers was broken 
by Turkey’s entry into the Fir^t World War on (Germany’s 
side. Even during the War years a large part of the Turkish 
modernists relipd much upon the idealistic objectives of the 
Western Powers. 

But the glass shattered when the Russian Bolsheviks 
disclosed the Stcret Treaties aiming at the partition of the 
Ottoman Empire among the Allies. The Turks lay prostrate 
after their defeat at the First World War. But they refused 
to accept the defeat and were organised under Mustafa Kemal 
for a War of Liberation against the West. Actual hostilities 
began in the wake of the Allied Occupation of Constantinople, 
and they rose to a climax in the Greeco-Turkish War. The 
Allies, in the meanwhile, were divided among themselves with 
regard to their objectives in the Ottoman Empire. While 
France was trying to come to an understanding with the 
Ankara Government in order to safeguard her huge bonds, 
Britain avowedly championed the cause of the Greeks. How- 
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ever, the Greeks were defeated in the war largeljr due to the 
vicissitudes and shiftings of British foreign policy ; and the 
Turks emerged as the only nation to revert the verdict of 
defeat. The Allies were obliged to settle their disputes with 
Turkey except over Mosul. The hostilities ceased to exist and 
Ataturk developed a cautious but friendly relation with the 
Western Powers. The Mosul question was also settled 
amicably. 

The Montreux Convention : Turkey regained more conces- 
sions from the Western Powers in the inter-war period. In 
the 1930s, Turkish statesmen were greatly perturbed by Italian 
irredentism. They were more afraid of an Italian aggression 
as they were denied of fortifying the Straits in the Dardenelles 
Convention of 1923. They referred to Great Briti in their 
feai in a note m 1936. The Lausanne Powers conferred at 
Montreaux to discuss the note ; and by the Convention of July 
20, 1936, they returned the Straits to Turkish sovereignty under 
certain conditionb, Turkey regaintd her right to remilitarise 
the Bosphorus and the Dardenelles and she could forbid the 
passage of enemy ships, and any belligerent ships in times of 
war when she was neutral. She could close them to any 
warships and compel foreign merchantmen to pass during 
day time, should she consider that there is a thre*it of war. 

After the death of Mustafa Kemal Turkey’s relations with 
the Western Powers remained cordial. It is evident from the 
unprotested annexation of Hatay, the former sanjak of Alex- 
andretta, within the Turkish republic. At the end of the First 
World War the area had been annexed with Syria, and the 
French had compelled the Turks to accept the situation in 
the Ankara Agreement of 1921. In the thirties France desired 
friendship with the republic, and taking advantage of this 
gesture of goodwill the Turks conquered the territory on July 
23, 1939. This unprotested annexation led the way for 
Turkey’s joining the Anglo-French Alliance a few months 
later. The Anglo-Franoo-Turkish-Treaty was actually signed 
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on October 19^ 1939. Turkey undertook to assist England 
and France in case of war in the * 'Mediterranean area.” 

The Balkan Entente : As has been already noted, Italian 
and Bulgarian irredentism caused the greatest worry to the 
Turkish statesmen in the 1930s. They could not forget the 
war-time aims of these two nations. International situation also 
did not present an encouraging situation before the Turks. 
They saw with suspended breath the Manchurian crisis and 
the rise of Nazi Party in Germany. Ataturk and his associates 
moved very cautiously. They joined the League of Nations 
and signed the Greeko^^urkish Treaty of 1933, whose aim was 
to prevent Bulgaria from an adventurist policy. In the next 
year Turkey entered into the Balkan pact, an alliance with 
Yugoslavia, Greece and Rumania. It was a defensive agree- 
ment, whose signatories agreed ‘to preserve the Balkan 
frontiers and to consult together in the event of any threat to 
peace in their area*. 

Relations with the Arab Countries and Iran : 

Turkey’s relations with her Asiatic neighbours attained 
abnormally when she was defeated in the First World War. 
Her Arab provinces w'cre snatched away by the Allied powers 
and mandated to the victor powers. Thus 8yria and Lebanon 
became mandates of Great Britain and Iraq of France. The 
traditional relations of Turkey with their countries were 
thus broken. They and the rest of the Islamic World were 
further alienated when the link of Islamic brotherhood also 
ceased to exist with the abolition of the Caliphate. King 
Hussain of Hezzaj attempted to revive it ; but his attempts 
met with futility. In the twenties and in the first half of 
the thirties, Turkish statesmen were more Concerned with 
the European Powers and internal transformation than with 
the Arab States and Iran and Afghanistan. 

The Saadabad Pact : Situations turned when, on 
July 8, 1937, Turkey’s representatives signed the Saadabad 
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Pact at Tehran with Iraq, Persia and Afghanistan. By this 
pact the signatories agreed to preserve their common frontiers, 
to consult together in matters of common interests and not 
to commit acts of aggression on each other’s territory. The 
Saadabad Pact has been interpreted by many historian as a 
return to pan-Islamism. But the idea was not in compatible 
with tha laicism of Mustafa Kemal whose professed aim 
was to secularise Turkey. Again, Turkey refrained from 
sending any representatives to the Islamic Congresses held 
between 1920 and 1931. More psoitively it was a move 
for the defence of the eastern frontiers of the republic. 

Conclusion : Clearly it is evident that the Turkish 
foreign policy after 1923 was wholly peaceful. Before that, 
on the eve of the emergence of the republic the Turks were 
to toil 1 'ird in the battlefield to win a victory over the 
victor powers. Ataturk steered the nation’s relations with 
other states after 1923 in view of its needs and defence. He let 
the Turks forget their enmity with others and freed them from 
a passionate love to the West. Russo-Turkish friendship, he 
achieved, but he reorganised the republic after the models of 
the Western States. He settled his disputes with the Allies, 
but relied much upon Soviet military and financial assistance. 
It was a very cautious policy and he saved Turkey from 
committance to any power block. He adopted a policy of 
friendly neutrality, and for the defence of the frontiers, he 
entered into the Balkan Entente and the Saadabad Pact. 
When Russia joined the Axis Powders, the Turkish security was 
exposed to danger. She joined the Western Powers in the 
Second World War, 
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1. Write a note on the evolution of party system in Turkey. 
Trace the history of the two main political parties in Turkey 
and compare their ideologies and programmes. 

Turkey’s tr.insitiou from a single party dictatorship of 
the 1920s to a multi-party system in the late 194()s furnishes 
a unique example in the history of modern Asia and Africa. 
The evolution was peaceful and deliberate. The Turks have 
shown that they could sustain modernisation while maintaining 
at least two parties that expected to yield power to each 
other from time to time. It was due to the fact that democracy 
in Turkey did not arrive as a gifo from above and equally it 
was a result of domestic realities. Foreign relations had 
nothing very much to do with the evolution of party- 
system in republican Turkey. 

The history of party system in Turkey may be traced from 
the origin of the Committee of Union and Progress, which cap* 
tured power in 1908. In the next year, the liberal party was 
established, but it was disbanded when the C.U.P. inaugurated 
their dictatorial regime. The C. U. F. again became non- 
existent at the end of the First World War and a new party, 
known as the party for the Defence of National Bights was 
organised under the leadership of Mustafa Kemal. After the 
victory in the War of National Liberation, the party was 
reorganised under the name of People’s Party or Republican 
People’s Party, which held power in Turkey for more than 
two decades. 
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The Republican People’s Party stood for republicanism, 
nationalism, populism, etatism, secularism and revolutiona- 
lism. The B. P. P. leaders, translated almost all these 
principles iiito realities. It abolished the sultanate and 
established a republic in its place. They raised the new 
nationalist slogan ; “Turkey for the Turks”. In the R. P. P. 
regime, sovereignty rested in tb© people. For the development 
of industries, its leaders developed state enterprises and plan- 
ned economy. The last vestige of medievalism, the caliphate 
was abolished, and the road to secularisation and progress was 
thus cleared. In the various reforms in the government, 
administration, education and society^ the R. P. P. held up 
the undertone of the revolutionary spirit. 

But the R.P.P. regime under Ataturk ended in the personal 
auto ra^ of the head of the state as the experiments with 
tolerated oppo'iition failed. In 1914 the Republican Progre- 
ssive Party was organised by General Kazira Karabekir and 
some others to put down the political monopoly of the 
R. P. P. They had worked closely with Mustafa Kemal, and 
had grievances against certain aspects of the latter’s policies. 
But the new party soon developed reactionary attitudes and 
Ataturk was obliged to take drastic steps against all opposi- 
tion loaders in the name of suppressing the Kurdish revolt in 
1925. In 1930, another opposition party, known as the 
Republican Liberal Party, was formed under the leadership 
of Fethi Bey, former President of the Assembly. It started 
with the blessings of Kemal, but due to lack of unity among 
members, Fethi declared it impossible to oppose the Ghazi 
Pasha. Ataturk encouraged the growth of limited opposition 
only to use them as political safety-valves. 

After the death of Ataturk, his authoritarian and pater- 
nalist rule degenerated into something nearer dictatorship in 
the hands of lesser men. To wid out constitutional opposition, 
his successors were to rely more and more on simple repression. 
During the war years the R.P.P. leaders revived the martial 
law, censorship of the press and extension of police activities. 
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They did not allow any free scope to opposition. But opposi- 
tion was likely to come from land owners afraid of Republican 
attempts to pursue land reforms^ from businessmen chafing at 
government controls. The ambitious and politically minded 
members of the R. P. P. also opposed it. Workers and urban 
consumers, dismayed at the spiralling rise in the cost of living. 
Religious conservatives, Christian and Jewish minorities, 
recently hit hard by a confiscatory tax and poor peasants all 
were drawn into opposition against the R.P.P. 

In May 194r), a crisis arose in the R.P.P. over the question 
of the restoration of individual rights and liberties to which 
the Turkish government, was giving its theoretical apxu’oval to 
the United Nations. Four of its members, Jelal Bayar, Fuad 
Koyrula, Adnan Menderea and Refik Koralton cither resigned 
or were discharged from the R.P.P. and organised the ! emo- 
cratic Party in January, 194G. The R.P.P. lea^ders ho\^ever, 
assumed that their former allies neither would nor could orga- 
nise a strong opposition from among the desparate e'ements of 
society and therefore tolerated its emergence as an innocent 
ornament of democracy. But within a few months they were 
frightened by the new democracy and rigged the elections of 
1946 to defeat the rapidly gaining Democrats. Within four 
years,^ despite the* repressive measures of the R.P.P. Cabinet 
and the split of the Democrats into extremist and moderate 
wings, the Democratic Party was able to gain massive popular 
support from among the masses of people. In the meantime 
Communist inspired. Socialist Workers’ and Peasants’ Party of 
Turkey was formed, but it was suppressed under martial law. 
A new electoral law was passed in 1930 to hold fair elections. 
In the free election 1950, the Democrats won a thumping 
majority and the Republican regime allowed itself to be 
defeated in it. 

The victorious Democratic Party elected Jemal Bayar as 
the President of the Republic and Adnan Menderes as the 
Prime Minister. The Bayar-Menderes regime took up a 
tolerant attitude towards religion. The salient features ot 
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etatism were eased and private enterprise and investment of 
foreign capital encouraged. They eased the censorship of 
the press ; but did not tolerate any opposition as it was 
evident in the rigid suppression of the National Party Two 
more parties originated during the Democratic regime : the 
Demoratic Workers’ Party and the Peasants’ Party of Turkey, 
Although they could not check price rise and inflation, the 
Democrats won an un-expected runjority in the 1054 elections, 
whose fairness was challanged by others. 

Between 1054 and 19(10 the Democrats remained in power 
and oi.ce again revived the repressive measures. Menderes 
restricted freedom of speech, public assembly ami the pi ess. 
The activities of the opposition parties and the autonomy of 
universities were curbed. Turkey’s educated men were 
neglr^t<Hl and ultimately alienated from the Democrats. The 
toads ami tnetors spread ; but two-thirds of the people remain- 
ed as yet illiterate. By developing the countryside Menderes 
created a new economic group among the ])eabants on whose 
votes he relied upon. But, he could neither avoid damaging 
them by repeated economic crisis, nor meet their new as^^ira- 
tions. Corruption plainly began to take the place of ideas and 
organisation was replaced by opportunism. Menderes won the 
election of 1957 by fraud and by 19()0, he became a repressive 
ruler ready to stamp out all opposition. 

A comparison of the ideas and progiammes of the Republi- 
can Peoples Party and the Democratic Party between 1946 and 
1960 would show differences. The leaders of both the parties 
had a heritage of common beliefs reinforced by decades of 
earlier collaboration with each other. Between 1946 and 195J, 
the Democratic Party fought for greater political and intellec- 
tual freedom. The Republicans were obliged to fight against 
the repressive policies of the Democrats. Tiie latter cham- 
pioned the cause of free enterprise against etatism, and after 
their victory they also relied on governmental planning. The 
Republicans now favoured more skilful planninir for a more 
iioxed economy. The Democrats won strong support from the 
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peasants by helping their cause. By the late 1950s« the 
Republicans began to speak more boldly in favour of assistance 
to the peasants to catch up with the democrats in rural areas. 

In his repressive rule, Menderes went so far as to use the 
army as a tool to stamp out opposition. It climaxed the 
going movement in the army, “Yirmi Yedi Mayis.” The army 
rose in revolt to protect Turkish democracy and its political 
neutrality. In May, 1960, it took over the reigns of govern- 
ment from Menderes to preserve the basic values of Ataturk 
Revolution — secularism, democracy and modernisation. But 
within eighteen months after the coup multi-party democracy 
was restored to Turkey f because the system had already 
proved its worth. The Democratic Party was suspended ; 
and other parties like the Justice Party, the Republican 
Peasants’ National Party and New Turkey Party appeared in 
the scene. The Republican Peoples Party once again hectored 
a majority in the elections of lOdl. 

2. Review the attitude of the Turkish Republic towards 
Islam. 

Islam occupies an important place in the history of the 
Turkish republic by way of its disestablishment or rebirth. 
Since the days of 'Suleyman the magnificent it had become a 
hard legal system and abandoned the toleration of the earlier 
days. With its two levels ; the ‘Sheriat’ jind the hierarc hy 
of its exponents, and the mystical, popular dervish brother- 
hood, the ‘Tarikat', Islam had blockaded any stride towards 
modernisation and secularisation. On the other hand, it had 
readily strengthened reactionary rule as it had been evident 
during the reign of Sultan Abdul Hamid II. The Young 
Turks had made moderate attempts towards secularisation ; 
but the greatest onslaught came on Islam at the end of the 
First World War. The Kemalist Revolution led to the 
creation of a secular republic, and Islam was radically disestab- 
lished in the Ataturk regime. Its influence was waived from 
all spheres of life ; but it survived beneath the surface. It 
revived again in its hierarchical aspects in the 1940’s and 
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60*8 : but there was no revival either of the ^tarikats’ or the 
theocratic state system. In the Turkish republic no attempts 
were made towards the reformation of the Islamic faith. 

Ever since the beginning of the decline of the Ottoman 
Empire, the elements of toleration in Islam had been aban- 
doned and the road to progress blockaded. It had sunk 
into conservatism and orthodoxy and entered into a drujba 
with the obscurantist forces in Turkey. Slogans of protest 
against this religious fanaticism had been raised from among 
the moderate and western educated people since the days of 
Mahmud II. As the reform movement in the Empire had 
spread the forces of secularism gathered a momentum. Several 
legislative measures were passed in the Tazimat era and even 
there were talks of separation of religion from the state. But 
ijotiji'ir tangible was achieved and Islam attained a second 
climax during the reign of Sultan Abdul Hamid II, Religious 
loyalty of the Turks also became more intensified with 
Turkey’s d^ feat in several foreign wars. The Young Turk 
revolutionaries overthrow the despot, but they strove towards 
secularisation only is bits and pieces. Their performance 
of irreligion did much to lead the Muslim clergy with the 
Shaykh-aMslarn at their head, into a hostile attitude.' 

The outbreak of the First World War made much to break 
the unity of Islam in the O toman Empire. The empire, at 
the instigation of Germany declared a ‘Jihad’ against the Allies, 
while the Arabs rase in revolt against it at the instigation of 
Great Britain. Taking this opportunity Kemal ‘brought a 
new intensity of religious identification and loyalty' in course 
of his struggle for the defence of Anatolia. A bitter blow 
came on Islam when the ‘Mufti’ of Anatolia issued a ‘fetwa’ 
counteracting that of the caliph and the Shaikh-ul-Islam. Even 
then, the nationalists under Kemal did not like to arrive at a 
complete breach with religion. On the other hand, they 
convoked a pan-Islamic conference at Sivas in February, 1921, 
for rallying world Muslim opinion to the Muslim cause. But 
the terrorism 'of the army of the Caliphate^ against the 
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nationalists made reconcilation impossible. When the 
Sultanate was abolished and Turkey was proclaimed a republic 
an utterly alien compromise was attempted by retaining the 
Caliphate under the republic. Bnt that was also abandoned 
after a few months and a whole set of secular legislation 
followed soon. The Holy Law was repealed and Islam dis- 
established until April 1928, when it was wholly removed from 
the Constitution. 

The basis of the religious policy of the Kemalist republic as 
Bernerd Lewis has summarised ‘was laicism, not irreligio'n ; its 
purpose was not to destroy Islam, but to disestablish it — to end 
the power of religion and its* exponents in political, social and 
cultural affairs, and limit it to matters of belief and worship.* 
In other words, it was to separate religion from politics, and 
it was manifested in the law against High Treason which was 
passed in the Grand National Assembly on April 29, 1920. It 
was reafiGirmed in the Criminal Code of 1926, which prescribed 
punishments for religious leaders in secular courts. The re- 
organisation of the hierarchy began with the law c>f 1924, 
abolishing the office of ‘Shaikh-uHslam’ and the Ministry of 
Religious Affairs. They were replaced by a Presidency for 
Religious Affairs and. a Directorate-General of Pious Founda- 
tions. The ‘ulema’ was thus bureaucratised and became 
minor civil servants. General education had already been 
freed from religious authorities, and with regard to religious 
education, the old theological seminaries were closed and at 
the higher level the ‘Suleymaiye Medrese’ was reconstituted as 
a faculty of divinity in the University of Istambul. The 
influence of religion was reduced or eliminated from social and 
cultural symbol and practices. Thus the dress and headgear 
were reformed, the calender and the alphabet westernised* 
Islam was finally removed from the constitution in April, 1928 
and legal secularism was fully proclaimed as the basis of the 
Turkish republic. The whole movement was anti-clericalist 
and any attempts to westernise the Islamic faith were 
discouraged or failed. 
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The policy of tho Turkish republic was not avowedly anti- 
Islamic, but to end the power of organised Islam and to reduce 
its influence upon the Turkish people. Its pressure was felt 
very strongly in the 1930s when the republic converted the 
great basilica of Santa Sophia in Istambul into a museum. 
But inspite of all these, the influence of religion in the villages 
and small towns remained little altered. Islam’s popularity 
persisted in the form of the cult of dervish shaikhs. Ataturk’s 
death was soon followed by the rumours of religious restora- 
tion. But, as Bernard Lewis has pointed out, “apart from 
the return of Muslim Chaplains in the army nothing very much 
happened.” 

The end of the Second World War was followed by a 
greater freedom of expression to all trends of opinion in 
Tn.rey. On the one hand, political parties grew up in the 
republic, and the religious leaders proclaimed more and more 
openly their hostility to secularism, on the (;ther. The Nation 
al Party was oppnly in favour of religious revival and the 
Democratic Party also fostered to take advantage of the 
disgruntled religious leaders. In 1946 a fuUdress debate took 
place in the G. N, A. on religious education. Although the 
ruling Republican People’s Party stood for secularism, but 
eventually in 1919 it re-introduced religious education in the 
Turkish schools. Religious education was first introduced as 
optional, but in lOr.O it was made compulsory in the fourth and 
fifth classes of primary rchools. In 19o3, the reading of Koran 
was made obligatory. In fact, in the late PJIOs and 508 
neither of the political parties were enabled to keep out of 
religion, and the religious leaders took this opportunity to 
revive their hold. 

The question of religious higher education became a matter 
of public debate, when these changes took place and people 
began to greater interests in religious matters. Absense of religi- 
ous instruction caused an acute shortage of competent teachers 
in the religious schools. A Faculty of Divinity in the University 
of Ankara was opened in 1949 for this purpose. The libera- 
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lisation of the attitude towards Islam became more manifest 
when in 1950 permissions were given to call prayer in Arabic. 
But vigilant eyes were maintained by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion not to allow Islam to undermine the secular republic. 
For this, the National Party was suppressed in 1953 and when 
in 1956, the Democratic government of Menderes gave lenience 
to religious reactionaries, the army took over to maintain 
the secular undertone of the republic. 

It has been at time argued that the religious revival was 
encouraged after the death of Ataturk as an insurance against 
communism. But, the idea was not tenable with the spread 
of communism in the Muslim countries, nor Turkey a fertile 
soil for communist seeds. Peligious revival was organised 
mainly by men of the older generation : but it was a national 
need, because Islamic roots of Turkish life and culture are still 
alive. But the future of Iblam in the republic is not clear 
whether Turkey will slip back to the old fanaticism and 
orthodoxy or cause 'a synthesis of the best elements of West 
and East*. The possibility lies in a w'orkable eompromibe 
between Islam and modernism, which will enable the Tuiks 
‘‘to follow their fathers’ path to freedom and progress and 
their grandfathers’ path to God.” 

Comnent on Turkey’s foreign policy since the death of 
Mustafa Kemal. 

On the eve of the outbreak of the Second Workl War, 
Turkish statesmen definitely aligned with Great Britain and 
France on the defence of the Mediterranean area. But during 
the course of the war, they were seen to stand steadfast 
on a policy of passivity. Turkish foreign policy wa.^ now in 
the hands of lesser statesmen, because Ataturk died on 
November 11, 1938. As American successes began to dispel 
doubt about the final outcome of the war, Turkey declared 
war against Germany in February, 1945 and became a member 
of the proposed United , Nations. She was benefited by the 
war-time American aids. When, at the end of the war, the 
world powers polarised into Capitalist and Communist Centres, 
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cold war corollary raised the strategic importance of Turkey 
to Western eyes. Turkey with her traditional rivalry with 
Russia and in view of the recent developments borne as a 
valuable ally of the western powers. Although there were 
changes in the government of Turkey due to the Democratic 
Victory in the elections of 1960 and the military coup of 1960, 
Turkish foreign policy continued on the same line of economic 
and political co-operation with the western powers. 

The successors of Kemal Ataturk, Isinet and bis associates, 
were determined to pursue the policy of neutrality in matters 
of Turkey’s relations with European Powers. But international 
situations soon changed to the detriment of Turkish statesmen. 
Turkey had friendly but cautious relations with both Commu- 
nist Russia and capitalist West. During the uncertainties of 
the 19110s of the Anglo-French appeasement policy she was 
tended to adopt a pro-Russian foreign pc licy. Again when in 
1939, the Soviet signed a treaty of frundship with Nazi- 
Germany on the eve of the outbreak of the Second World 
War, the Turks became somewhat dubious about future plan 
of Russia and signed a treaty of alliance with England and 
France in October, 1939. Turkish statesmen ui&hed neither 
to make their country a base for military operations against 
Russia, nor to give Russia any excuse tor an attack on it. 

During the war years, the relative position of the powers 
changed very rapidly. Russian hostility and extension of 
German powers and inlluence over most of Europe led the 
Turkish statesman, in June 1940 not to fullil the obligations 
of the treaty of alliance. They remained firm on a policy of 
passivity as they did not like to repeat the tragic error ot 
October, 1914. But when in 1941, the German armies advaiic- 
ed witJiin 100 miles of Istambul, they signed a friendship and 
trade agreement with Germany, while at the same time they 
undertook to maintain the treaty obligations to Britain. Turkish 
policy became more positive when Germany invaded Russia, 
the hereditary enemy of the Turks and w hen President Roose- 
velt extended lend-lease aid to Turkey. Even then, Turkish 
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opinion in general supported Ismet’s policy of neutrality. But 
by 1943, the Turkish government began to realise the Axis 
powers were doomed to defeat, and henceforward the Turbs 
began to cultivate ever closer economic and military relations 
with the West. They broke of diplometic relations with 
Germany, declared a war against it in 1946 and entered into 
the United Nations Conference at San Francisco. 

At the end of the Second World War, Nazi Germany was 
defeated. Soviet Russia was engaged in the military occupa- 
tion of Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria and established 
communist governments in all the Balkan states except in 
Greece. German influences were removed from Turkey and 
her defence with regard to Soviet Russia was seriously 
weakened. Henceforth, the Turks were to depend on the 
western alignment to counter-weight the powerful Soviet 
Union. Their western ally, Great Hritain, also felt it 
impossible to check the spread of communism in the Middle 
East single handed. The British Prime Minister, Winston 
Churchill, pursuaded the United States to assume the necessary 
economic, political and military obligations inherent in the 
undertaking. The communist revolt in Greece and Joseph 
Stalin's demand for, military bases along the straits and the 
return of Kars and Ardahan from Turkey precipitated the 
Truman Doctrine from the U. S., which among other thing, 
declared that ‘'the integrity (of Turkey) is essential to the 
preservation of order in the Middle East.” The Turks could 
now pursue actively an anti-Soviet policy without having a 
British power. 

In 1947, the Turkish Republic thus broke it^ splendid isola- 
tion and greeted American aid and assistance in order to get 
rid of the worse post-war economy. The Truman Doctrine 
was set to implementation, when the Congress approved the 
granting of §100,000,00 to Turkey. Prom the Marshall Plan, 
Turkey accrued benefits. For the improvement of ports of 
Istambul, Izmir and other cities, a credit was accorded by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development in 
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1950. The United States Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion offered a generous sum for the development of Turkish 
industry and commerce. American technicians and experts 
were sent in large numbers to co-operate with Turkey’s deve- 
lopments. Although there was a change of government in 
Turkey in 1950, when the Democratic Party won a victory in 
the elections, in its foreign relations, there v as no deviation 
from the clear way of identifying national interests with those 
of the West. 

The new President, Jemal Bayar, paid a visit to the United 
States in 1953 and his Prime Minister, Menderes, followed him. 
In 1955, following the Gommuiiit^t aggredsion in Korea, Turkey 
announced her determination to join the United Nations forces. 
Early in the same year, she had joined the North Atlantic 
Treaty Ox jrxnisation (NATO) as a full member, although she 
was not a North Atalantic state. That year, she took the 
initiative to conclude a defensive treaty vith Iraq and it was 
soon joined by Britain, Pakistan .md Iran. It became known 
as the Central Treaty Organisation (CENTO / or the Baghdad 
Pact, Baghdad having been chosen as headquarters. It was set 
on the lines of NATO, as a North Eastern tier to check any 
possible threat of Soviet aggression. Soviet Russia, however, 
considered it a link forged by the West to connect the NATO 
and the South East Asian Treaty Organisation (^EATO) and 
denounced it. The United States did not join in the CENTO 
but extended moral and financial support. The United States 
military and financial support to Turkey continued to step 
up year by year. The Turkish Republic also signed a Treaty 
of Friendship with India on December 14, 1951. 

Other than with Russia, the Turkish Republic faced prob- 
lems with two of her neighbours, Syria and Greece. The 
Syrian problem was caused by her leftist move in 1950 ; but 
the problem with Greece attained serious proportions. The 
immediate post-war relations with. Greece was cordial and 
Turkey, Greece and Yugoslavia entered into a Treaty of 
Friendship and Cooperation to guard against a possible 

8 
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Bussian drive through the Balkans. But with the outbreak of 
terrorism in Cyprus at the end of 1964, the Greek-Turkish 
relations deteriorated ; because at Cyprus there were a consi- 
derable Turkish minority. Turkey put forward a solution of 
dividing the island between herself and Greece. But it was 
found unacceptable to others. Cyprus was declared a Republic 
on August 16, 1960 ; but troubles flared up again in 1963 
when President Makarios denied the Turkish claim to the 
right to intervene. The military government of Turkey, which 
superseded the Bayar-Menderes government in 196U, yielded. 

Throughout the period under consideration, the foreign 
policy of the Turkish Republic was concerned more with the 
West than with Eastern countries. Indeed it developed strong 
economic, political and military tics with the West, and revived 
her long-standing enmity with Russia. But during the crisis 
over Cyprus, the Turkish foreign minister visited Moscow and 
secured Russian support over the issue. It raised doubts as 
to whether Turkey would revert to Ataturk's slogan of “Peace 
at home and Peace abroad” in case the present cold war would 
melt into another global war. But that would have been 
improbable because the Western Powers would force Turkey 
to remain on their side by pressing on their new military 
installations there. 

4. Describe the present Constitution of Turkey. 

The present Constitution of Turkey was promulgated as 
Law No. 334 of July 9, 19bl. It was drafted by a Constitu- 
tional Committee and passed by a constituent assembly chosen 
by the National Unity Committee. But until the military 
coup of i960, the Constitution of the Republic had been the 
Law of Fundamental Organisation, No. 491 of 1924. That had 
been amended in 1928, 1931, 1934 and 1937 until on June 27, 
I960, the National Unity Committee promulgated a provisional 
Law amending the Constitution. The Turkish army, in order 
to protect the country and the Republic, acted on behalf of 
the nation and dissolved the Grand National Assembly. 
Power was entrusted to the N. U. C. provisionally and it was 
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the N. U. C. which finally gave the final shape to the present 
Constitution of Turkey. 

The new Constitution begins with a lengthy preamble. Its 
objectives have been **to raioe up our nation as a respected 
member, with equal rights, of the family of nations of the 
world, within the spirit of national unity, and with full con- 
sciousness of the principle of 'Peace at home. Peace abroad\ 
of the spirit of national struggle, of national sovereignty and 
of dev^otion to the reforms of Ataturk in order to set up a 
democratic rule of law based on juridical and social founda- 
tions, which will make possible the realisation and guaranteeing 
of human rights and liberties, national solidarity, social justice 
and the well-being and prosperity of the individual and 
society...*’ At the same time it has been stated in Article 153 
that, provision of the Constitution shall be construed 

as rendering unconstitutional the following Reform Laws 
which aim at raising Turkish society to the level of contem- 
porary civilisation and at protecting the secular nature of the 
Republic...” 

With regard to individual rights and liberties, the Constitu- 
tion permits in Article 11) every individual “to follow freely 
the dictates of his conscience, to choose his own religious faith 
and to have his own opinions.” “No person shall be compelled 
to worship, or to reveal his religious faith and belief.” Religi- 
ous toleration is Thus restored and by Article 22, complete 
freedom is given to the press. Article 39, prescribes nationalisa- 
tion of private enterprises which bear the characterstics of a 
public service. The Constitution speaks for a standard of living 
befitting human dignity and entitles employees and employ eis 
to form unions and to resort to strike. It has provisions of 
relief for the poor and the destitute and it regulates the rules 
of Turkish citizenship. By Article 57, the Constitution obliges 
the political parties to conform to the principles of a demo- 
cratic and secular republic and lo account for their income 
and expenditure to the Constitutional Court. 

The Constitution introduces bi-cameral legislature for the 
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first time in the Turkish republic. The Grand National 
Assembly is to be composed of 460 deputies elected by general 
ballot. They must not be below thirty years, and have mili- 
tary experience, and literacy. They must have never been 
sentenced to penal servitude or five years’ imprisonment or 
have been convicted of breach of trust and fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy. Judges, officers and military officials are eligible in 
the deputyship, subject to the resignation of their position. 
Elections to the Assembly are to be held at every fourth year 
but it may decide to hold them earlier. 

There is to be a Senate composed of 160 elected members 
and 16 chosen by the President, one- third of which are to be 
selected every four years. The chairman and members of the 
reconstituted N. U. C. are ex-officio members of the Senate ; 
but they are liable to forfeit their membership in case they 
join a political party. Elected Senators must be above 40 and 
have had a higher education. Nominated members arc to be 
selected by the President from various ualks of lite, 10 of 
which must be non-party men. 

Laws must pass both the houses of the Grand National 
Assembly, They are debated first in the Assembly and then 
referred to the Senate. Lacking the approval of a Senate, 
majority, an absolute majority vote of the Assembly in^^mbers 
may pass a bill into law. If a bill is rejected by two-thirds 
vote of all Senate-members, the vote of two-thirds of all 
Assembly-members is sufficient to make it a law. Laws are 
promulgated by the President of the Republic within ten 
days. 

The President of the Republic is elected by a secret ballot, 
at a plenary session of both the Houses from members above 
40, who have had a higher education. lie is elected for a 
term of seven year<< and not eligible for re-election. He must 
dissociate himself from his party and is impeachable, and not 
accountable, for high treason on the proposal of one-third 
members of both the Houses at a plenary session. The Chair- 
man of the Senate acts for him, in his absence, illness or death. 
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From among the members of the G. N. A., the President 
designates the Prime Minister. Other ministers are nominated 
by the Prime Minister from among the members of the G.N.A. 
or from among those who qualified for election as deputies. 
The members of the Council of Ministers are collectively res- 
ponsible for the implementation of government policies. The 
President represents the office of the Commander-in-Chief and 
he ‘is inseparable from the spiritual being of the G. N. A.’ 

By Article 114, the Constitutional Court is empowered to 
judge the constitutionality of legislative acts. By Article 120, 
guarantees of absolute autonomy are given to universities and 
by Articles 132 and 133, to the judiciary. Neither the super- 
visor nor his subordinates are absolved from responsibility, if 
the latter carries out an order which by its nature constitutes 
a crime. TLc Constitution proposes the establishment of a 
state plannjng organisation. Constitutional amendment is 
possible by two-thirds vote of all members of each House of 
the Grand National Assembly. 

The present Constitution of the Turkish republic is regarded 
as an improvement over that which it replaced. The state- 
ment is true for more than one reason. To begin with the 
unlimited guarantees of personal freedom and the several 
checks on the political leadership make the revival of arbi- 
trary authoritarian rule difficult. On the other hand, these 
provisions make it impossible for the Turkish government to 
proceed with a realistic and consistent programme for an 
appreciable period of time. By introducing bi-cameral legis- 
lation, the present Constitution makes a definite stride over 
the old. It has the tenor of the Constitutions of Great Britain 
and the U. S. A. 



CHAPTER IX 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


1. Give an account of the early history of Persia. 

The history of civilisation in the vast plateau ranging from 
Armenia and the Caucasus in the north-west as far as the 
borders of Sind in the south-east, from the Tigris-Enphrates 
basin in the south-west as far as the River Jaxartes in Central 
Asia, and from the eastern limits of Asia Minor in the west 
as far as the Hindu Kush in the east, — known as Iran — is of 
great antiquity. It has an uninterrupted chronology from 
the fourth millenium B.C., and a history of monarchical rule 
for more than two thousand and five hundred years. The 
latter is dated frojn Cyrus, founding the Achaemenid dynasty in 
560 B.O. The land mainly consists of desert and steppe ; but 
its medial geographical position between Asia and Europe has 
made ancient Iran the only trade routes before the discovery 
of oceanic communications. Due to her ibolated geographical 
locations Persia has developed a unique and special type of 
civilisation. 

The Persian Empire was established in the sixth century 
B.C. by Cyrus when Persia was united with Media. Cyrus 
belonged to the Achaemenid dynasty under which Persia 
prospered and developed a special civilisation. Before that 
Persia had had a civilisation which rivalled the Babylonians and 
the Assyrians around 1,000 B.C. But under the Achaemenids 
the Iranians developed a single language and uniform customs 
and manners. They adopted Zoroastrian religion and they 
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fought heroic battles with the Hellenes. The Achaemenids 
brought glory to Persia. 

But the dynastic history of Persia does not reveal the 
continuance of native rulers. At times the native kings were 
replaced by alien rulers. Thus, when the Greek conqueror 
Alexander the Great invaded Iran, the first and truly Persian 
dynasty of the Achaemenids (558 B.C. to 331 B C.) was to go. 
Alexander’s rule was followed by that of the Selucids, who 
were again succeeded by the Arcacid Parthian dynasty. The 
Arsacid Perthians ruled Persia for more than four hundred 
years from 250 B. C. to A. D. 228, Originally a predatory 
nomadic tribe, they claimed descent^ from the Archaemenid 
Artaxerxes II. They inherited the Archaemid system and 
borrowed institutions from the Selucids. They inscribed Greek 
legerds ' .1 fheir coinage and developed Pahlabi as their ofQcial 
language. T-ieir kings absumed Greek surnames used by 
Selucids and Ptolemines. During their rule Hellenism spread 
into the life of ^ho empire. 

The Parthian rule aa as followed by a native Persian monarchy 
of the Sassanids who ruled from 242 A.D. to 651 A. D. The 
Sassanid was the third great dynasty to rule Persia and 
consisted of some forty rulers. Unlike the Parthians, the 
Sassanid kings were nationalistic, energetic and aggressive. In 
their development of Zoroastrianism and claim to world 
domination, they were more a successor of early Achaemenid 
kings. They revitalised the empire and seriously challenged 
the Byzantine hegemony in \\estern Asia. But Persians and 
Byzantines fought until their mutual exhaustion, when in the 
battle of Nehavend the Arabs defeated the Persians. 

The Arabs ruled Persia with the help of a series of viceroys 
of either Arab or Persian descendent. The Persians were 
converted into Islamic religion. Under the Umayyad and 
Abbasid caliphs Persian scholars, scientists and artists attained 
heights hitherto unapproached. The era of Arab rule came to 
a close with the Mongol invasion. The Mongol invader Halagu, 
captured Baghdad in 1158, and thereafter began a new period 
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of foreign domination in Persia. Long after eight and a half 
centuries of national eclipse, the country once again rallied 
round the native dynasty of the Safavids. 

The Safavid kings reigned in Persia during the years 
between 1501 and 1736. It was the only dynasty in Persia 
which claimed Arab descent and presented a radically different 
look from the Sassanid dynasty. The Safavids followed the 
Muslim faith and used a neo- Persian language. They alienated 
Persia from its Hellenistic and antique heritages. Unlike the 
Sassanids who had propagated Zoroastrianism, the Safavids 
were inspired by Shufism, which they endeavoured to propagate 
westward beyond theirTealm. Under Abbas the Great (1587- 
1629), Persia attained Jier meridian and experienced a regenera- 
tion of her culture. 

After the reign of Abbas the Great, internal weaknes*^ and 
external aggression brought upon Persia a period of uncer- 
tainty. The Safavids were deprived of power by the Afsharids. 
The Afsharids were a Turkoman tribe, and they were brought 
to power by Nadir Shah. After seizing power from the 
Safavids, Nadir conducted a series of brilliant military 
campaigns and was remembered in history as a veteran war- 
lord. But his despotic exploitation only yielded restlessness 
and impoverished the country. The Afsharid dynasty had 
altogethei four Shahs, but after the death of its f junder, 
the country was again plunged into a state of anarchy. 

The integration of the Persian Empire was seriously affected 
by the chaotic condition^'. Afjhanistan declared independence 
and other parts were hotly disputed by different chieftains. 
The i-ouih-westerii part was taken over by the head of a 
nomadic tribe, the Zand, named Karim Khan. A triangular 
conflict ensued between Afghans, Kajas and Zands and the 
Zands won the victory. The Zand dynasty (1750-1794) 
comprised seven rulers, who ruled as regents. They transferred 
the capital to Shiraj. Karim Khan was the most benevolent 
of the Persian rulers, and under his quasi-patriarchal rule, the 
country enjoyed a sorely needed peace. But his death was 
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followed by the usual struggle for power among brothers and 
other relatives. The state of anarchy continued until in 1794 
another tribal chief, Agha Muhammad of the Turkoman Kajar 
tribe, seized the throne. the accession of the Qazar 

dynasty a new leaf was turned in Persian annals'* (Hitti). 

The history of Persia down to 1794 is a record of several 
epochs representing various trends. The Achaemenids 
developed the base of the Persian nation. Under ihe Selucids 
and Arsacid Parthian domination, the country increasingly 
leaned towards Heller iam. The Sassanids re-established native 
rule, but they were not immune from the influence of Pan- 
Hellenism. With the Arab conquest, Islam penetrated into 
Persia and it became a centre of Shia faith. A new chapter 
opened in Persian annals with the advent of the Safavids. 
Zoroastrianism was rcj)laced by Sufism and Persia turned into 
an independent state. A type of qusi- patriarchal rule was 
established by Karim Khan of the Zand dynasty. But due to 
its geographical divisions the country all through its history 
presented a picture of two nations : civilised and tnhals. It 
had periods of foreign domination and periods of n itive rule 
one yielding place to the other at diflFerent times; but all along 
tht* structure of the state was monarchical. 

2. Write a critical note on the foundation of Kajar rule in 
Persia. • 

The Knjars came to rule Persia when they seized power 
fn)m the quarrelling princes of the Zand dyuastj in 1794. 
Th( y were one of the several Turkoman tribes, which settled 
in the 8afavid period. They were a militant tribe and fur- 
nished troops for the Persian army. Their leader, Agha 
Muhammad Khan founded the dynasty, which counted seven 
shahs and lasted till 1925. Agha IMuhammad established 
Kajar rule by his cruelty and malice, but some auspicious 
beginnings were also made in the administration of the 
country. 

The eldest son of Muhammad Husain Khan, Agha 
Muhammad was captured and castrated by Adil Shah, a 
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political enemy of the Kajars, when he was a boy of five. He 
was the only eunuch founder of a dynasty for all times and 
his mutilation gave him a pathological personality dominated 
by vindictiveness and sadistic lust for domination. His sister 
was married to Karim Khan of the Zand dynasty, and by 
virtue of his being the brother-in-law of the ruler, Agha 
Muhammad lived in the court as a hostage with all comforts. 

Agha Muhammad Khan was a man of shrewdness and 
capacity. When he heard from his sister that Karim Khan 
was at the point of death, he quitted Shiraj, the Zand capital, 
and on his return he learned that the Regent died. Imme- 
diately he rode to Isfahan^ to seek support of his tribesmen. 
Many of them rallied round him and he did not assume any 
title like his half-brother, Murtaja Kuli, until he made 
himself master of the Caspian Provinces. He entered in his 
successful military career. 

Agha Muhammad Khan captured Tehran in 1779, and 
made it his centre of military operations. Cunning as he was, 
he futiled the Russian I xpedition of 1781 by stratagem. He 
then led a series of terrible campaigns against the indepen- 
dent provinces to consolidate his rule at home and abioad. 
These provinces like Khorasan, Meshed and Kurdistan ere 
torn into pieces by internal discord and struggle for po\^er 
between the rivals. The two neighbouring states, Afghanistan 
and Turkey, were peaceful, for the former was too much 
engaged with internal troubles and the latter uith European 
politics, to take any active interest in the Persian affairs. 
In one sense, therefore, his task of consolidation was made 
easier. 

An expedition was led against Georgia in 1755. There, 
Heraclius declared himself independent and annexed Persian 
territory upto the Araxes, following the death of Nadir Shah. 
As a security against re-united Persian invasion, he signed a 
treaty with Catherine the Great of Russia. By this he 
renounced all connections with Persia and entered into a 
defensive and offen^sive alliance with the Northern Power. 
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But no BusBian troops were maintained in a position ta 
defend the integrity of Georgia and in the event of Agha 
Muhammad’s expedition of 1795, Heraclius and the Georgians 
were overpowered and defeated. Tiflis and Erivan fell to 
the Shah but Shista continued to resist. On his return from 
the successful expedition into Georgia, he was coronated at 
Isfahan in 1796. 

Agha Muhammad determined to subdue Khorasan imme- 
diately after his coronation. On his way, he subjugated 
Meshed. He was enticed by the splendid jewels which, he 
knew, were in the possession of Shah^Rukh, the ruling prince of 
Khorasan. Agam the country ^\as btrategically important as 
it could be used against the Uzbeg trouble-mongers. In his 
expedition into Khorasan, the pitiless Kajar succeeded in 
securing the spoil of Nadir Shah by means of inflicting untold 
agonies upon the ruli r. Khorasan was subdued in 1796. In 
the same year Agha Muhammad repelled a Russian invasion 
and conquered Shista from Georgi*^. 

Bat the most horrible cruelties were inflicted upon the city 
of Kirman, in the south-east. It had been selected by the 
last Zand prince as the last refuge. This very fact excited 
Agha Muhammad’s ire. Sir John Malcolm writes, “Nearly 
twenty thousand women and childern were granted as slaves 
to his soldiers ; and all the males who had reached maturity 
were commanded to be put to death, or to be deprived of 
their eyesight. Those who escaped cruelty, owed their safety 
neither to mercy nor to flight, but to the fatigue of their 
executioners, who only seized to be the instruments of glutting 
the revengeful spirit of their enraged monarch, when they 
themselves were exhausted with the work of bloo 1.” In this 
way Agha Muhammad Khan completed his subjugation of the 
country. One historian has rightly commented, “His rise to 
power was marked by pyramids of skulls, holocausts, mass 
blindings”. 

Thus, in his establishing the Kajar dynasty in power, Agha 
Muhammad Khan bade farewell to the concept of ‘tutigari’ or 
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^'blood-brotherline^s” of the Zand rulers. He made 
Tehran the centre, which is still retained. But nomadic 
habits were not given up altogether. The royal practice of 
living in camps was retained in the summertime and in times 
of hunting expeditions. Princes were appointed provincial 
governors to realise, at least in theory, the family’s domina- 
tion over the whole of Iran. Religious hierarchy was retained 
uninterrupted and Agha Muhammad Khan undertook to support 
the Shi’ite faith. He refused to wear the great crown of 
Nadir Shah, which showed his determination to restore to the 

Crown of Persia all the territories occupied by Nadir Shah. 

( 

Apart from his cruetly and malice, Agha Muhammad Shah 
introduced security and vigour in place of vulnerability and 
caprice. A strong central government was established. 
Clerical and urban forces were revived. In all these there was 
a tendency to revive the Safavid traditions. The landed 
magnates were encouraged to cleave to the centres of power. 
The peasants were left to be overseen by intendants and 
bailiffs. This resulted in the inevitable growth of bureaucracy. 
In 1797 Agha Muhammad was assassinated by two of his 
servants, whom he had condemned to death for some trivial 
reason. But he established a dynasty whose rule introduced 
a new epoch in the annals of Persia. The Kajars attained 
hegemony by a process tantamount to conquest and re- 
established the central government, including the vazirate or 
the chief ministry. Henceforth Iran was to be governed by 
despotic rulers assisted by a strong bureaucracy. 



CHAPTER X 


KAJARS IN EUROPEAN POLITICS 


1. Examine how European politics had its way to Iran and 
account for the Anglo-French-Russian rivalry over it during the 
early years of the reign of Fath Ali Shah. 

Persia had been known to the European trader^? from the 
very aiuient times. The Venetian dealers had established a 
monopoly of what there was of international trade. But the 
Portuguese were the first to establish themselves firmly on 
Persian soil. During the reign of Shah Ismail Ihey seized 
Hormuz, the important link mart on the Persian Gulf 
connect incr overland trade to India. The Portugue«3e exploited 
the carpets, cotton, wool, fruits and gums of the city until 
1622, when the Persians recovered it \iith the aid of forces 
supplied by the Dutch and English East India Companies. 
By virtue of their first display of troops in Asia, the English 
secured special privile es in the Shahs court. They began to 
outweigh others in the Persian Gulf and established factories 
at Bushir, Basra and Bandar Abbas. While the English had 
establisln d themselves as the paramount power, the French 
secured permission to trade in Persia in 1664. On the 
other hand, Russia, since the days of Peter the Great, had 
wanted to expand toward the south. Russia’s approach to the 
Persian Gulf threatened Britain’s position in India. 

During the Kajar era Persia was made a Tom Tiddler’s 
ground in modern world politics, British authorities in India 
consistently opposed Russ^’an expansion in the Persian Gulf. 
Their concern over Iranian affairs were signally demonstrated 
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by the strenuous efforts of Sir John Campbell and Sir Henry 
Lindsay to bring Fath Ali Shah’s grandson to the throne. 
In fact the balancing of Angio-Bussian claims in Persia became 
the most dangerous concern of the Iranian statesmen in the 
nineteenth century. But when a third power threw its might 
on the scales, the balance was upset. During the early years 
of the reign of Fath Ali Shah (1794-1834), the successor of 
Agha Muhammad Khan, the Anglo-Bussian balance was 
affected by the situation in Afghanistan and Napoleon’s plan 
for an attack on India. 

The Indian expeditions of Zaman Shah between 1793 and 
1800 warned the Britikh statesmen in India ot this Afghan 
peril. Although his first invasion was cut short by the Kajar 
Shah’s conquests of Khorasan and Meshed, its lessons were not 
lost to the British in India. In 1799 the latter urged Fath 
Ah Shah to move eastward against the Afghan potentate. 
But Zaman Shah succeeded in persuading her neighbour not 
to yield to the British. In the event. Sir John Malcolm’s 
first mission was sent from India to Iran in 1801. The mission 
bore fruits. A treaty of mutual aid, known as Malcolm’s 
Treaty, was signed between Uajji Ibrahim Khan, the Persian 
Prime Minister, on^ behalf of the iShah, and Captain John 
Malcolm, on the part of the Marquis of Wellesley, Governor- 
Oeneral of India. 

In the Malcolm's Treaty, it was envisaged in Article 2 that 
the Shah of Iran would invade Afghanistan, if Zaman Shah 
should “ever show a resolution to invade India.” Article 4 
stated that if ever a king of the Afghans or ‘any person of the 
French nation’ showed hostility against Persia, England would 
send arms and men to the aid of the injured party. The 
French threat was mentioned here rather obliquely. It was 
more explicit in Article 5 , in which it was stated that if a 
French army attempted to settle in any part of Iran, the two 
contracting states were to join in its expulsion and ‘extirpa- 
tion.’ Moreover, the Shah agreed to refuse permission to any 
'great men of the French nation’ to reside" in Persia. In this 
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Tenewed British attempt to establish diplomatic relations with 
Persia a commercial treaty was signed giving several 
advantages to the British and Indian traders in Persia. 

Napoleonic imperialism and the Bonaparte’s plan to lead 
an attack on British India through his conquest of Egypt was 
a serious concern to the British. In view of this, the Malcolm's 
Treaty was a very valuable diplomatic success to them. The 
treaty was important to Path Ali Shah as well for the British 
pledge to aid him in resisting external aggression. But he 
could not lightly dismiss Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt at the 
end of the eighteenth century. Nor did he receive the compla- 
ted help from the British at the time of Russian invasion of 
1802. In his search for security the Shah was quite willing 
to abandon the somewhat negative friendship with England. 
He entered into negotiations with the French Colonel, Romieu, 
who had arrived at Tehran to offer him an alliance and a 
subsidy. The Shah sent a return envoy to Napoleon. The 
Treaty of Finkoiistein was sign< d between France and Persia 
in May 1807. It confirmed the preliminary arrangements to 
provide mutual aid against Russia and Britain. A French 
military mission under General Gardanne also arrived in Iran. 

Shortly after tht- Treaty of Fiiikenstein there was a change 
ill Napoleon’s Russian policy. In the Treaty of Tilsit signed in 
July 1807, Napoleon and Alexander 1 of lUissia came to terms. 
The Iranian dischantment at Tilsit was very soon realised 
when Russia seizrd Nakhchavan and Erivan. The French 
Mission lost its original political usefulness and in l'^08. 
Sir John Malcolm returned to encompass the departure 
of Gardanne’s Mission. This time luigland did not limit 
negotiations with the representative of the East India 
Company and sent Sir Hartford Jones to negotiate another 
Anglo-Persiaii Treaty on behalf of the king of England In 
view of Napoleon's betrayal at Tilsit, the Shah gladly welcomed 
the British mission in return for a British subsidy to Persia. 
British oiiicers joined the Persian army ; and Britain received 
an Iranian Mission in 1809. 
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But this Anglo-Iranian mission suspended very soon, when 
Napoleon invaded Persia in 1812. Britain was more oonoerned 
with the French expansion, and therefore, attempted a 
reconciliation with Russia. Its effects were two-fold in Persia. 
On the one hand, Britain disregarded her promises to assist 
Persia in the event of a Russo-Persian dispute ; and Russia 
was emboldened to step up her pressure upon Persia taking 
advantage of Britain's softened attitude on the other. The 
Shah was forced to sign the Treaty of Gulistan in 1813 under 
duress. He lost claims on Georgian and Caucasian cities to 
Russia and agreed to Russian domination on the Caspian 
coasts. 

Britain viewed the suspension of the Anglo-Persian alliance 
as a temporary expedient and hastened to conclude with Persia 
''the definitive” Treaty of Tehran as soon as French threat 
was parried. It was signed in November, 1814 and confirmed 
more or less the arrangements with Sir Hartford Jones. But 
to Russia, the Treaty of Gulistan was more than provisional ; 
it opened the way for a steady rise of Russian influence. She 
declared war against Persia in 1828, on some pretexts, imme- 
diately to advance upto the stratejic banks of the Aras river 
and in the long run to bring Persia under subjugation. Since 
Britain’s assistance was limited to a few subsidies Persia was 
defeated and ceded territories upto the Aras river to Russia in 
the Treaty of Turkomanchai (1828 h The treaty paved the 
way for Russian supremacy in Persia, and put Persia’s foreign 
trade at the hands of Russia. 

Diplomatic possibilities and necessities of the Great Powers 
of Europe in Persia, therefore, increased during the early years 
of the reign of Fath Ali Shah. British fear to safeguard the 
Indian interests against Napoleonic imperialism made the 
Shah’s Court in Tehran a stage for an intricate play of British 
and French intrigues. The Shah had an important role in 
the consequent treaties in view of the Russian danger. But 
at every time he n^as betrayed to the effect that Persia was 
reduced to a pawn or a kind of Tom Tiddler’s ground in the 
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game of Big Power rivalries. In consequence as George 
Leczonwski says, *‘the principle of integrity of Persia became 
a corollary of Ottoman integrity” in British and Russian 
foreign policies. 

2. Discuss the significance of the Treaties of Gulistan and 
Turkomenchai in the history of Rnsso-Persian relations. 

Russia had been stamped as the key enemy in the history 
of Persia’s diplomatic relations. This attitude had developed 
since the days of Peter the Great’s inauguration of the policy 
of southward expansion. It had been a pirt of the Russian 
policy of aggrandisement and it was revived by Catherine 
the Great. Frequent clashes became inevitable when the 
Kajar rulers of Persia also inaugurated a policy of consolidation 
in the late eighteenth century. Hostility between the two 
neighbouring y)owers centred round the occupation of Georgia, 
and it was renewed by the successive Tsars. At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, Persia’s strategic importance in inter- 
national relations increased with the emergence of Napoleonic 
imperialism and Britain’s problem of defending the Indian 
empire. Russia had been undoubtedly a dangeer to Britain's 
Indian interests, but for the time being her attention was 
diverted to France. Taking advantage of these diplomatic 
wranglings with the Shah, Russia defeated Persia twice and 
forced upon her the Treaties of Gulistan and Turkomanchai. 

Russo-Persian hostilities entered into a new stage with 
Fath Ali Shah’s claim on the Georgian king, George XII to 
send his eldest son as a hostage to Tehran. The humiliated 
king turned towards Russia for help and General Lazareff was 
sent at his requests, Georgia was finally amalgamated with 
the Russian Empire, which was thereby brought into direct 
contact with Persia in 1800. It was formerly a tributory to 
Persia and so she remonstrated against its annexation. The 
relations between Russia and Persia embittered on this issue 
and it was decided in the Battle of Aslandaz in 1812. At this 
time European diplomatic situation took a new course. 
Russia aud Britain composed their differences inorder to step 

9 
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down their common enemy, Napoleon. In the event of 
Britain’s disregard to her promises to assist Persia, the latter 
was defeated and she was compelled to sign the Treaty of 
Oulistan in October, 1813. 

The terms of the Treaty of Gulistan were disastrous for 
Persia. She lost claims on the Caucasian cities like Derbend. 
Baku, Shirvan, Shaki, Karabagh and parts of Talish to Russia. 
She was compelled to abandon all pretensions in Georgia, 
Daghostan, Mingrelia Imeritia, and Abkhasia. Russian navy 
was allowed to control the Caspian Sea indirectly. In return, 
Russia agreed to support the claims of Abbas Mirza on the 
Persian throne. The treaty was signed between the Russian 
Governor General of Georgia and Prince Abbas Mirza. Sir 
George Ousley used his good offices for this purpose. 

The treaty was extremely humiliating to Persia and the 
religious leaders were shocked at the iiwasion of Georgia. 
They were ready tn declare a ‘jihad’ against the infidels 
which meant a second war. But Path Ali Shah was 
reluctant to bear t he expense of another war and desired a 
peaceful settlement without further humiliation and loss with 
the new Russian plenipotentionary, Prince Menchikoff. But 
there was a war party in Terhan who were impeded by sus- 
picion of the possibility of Russia’s support of Abbas Mirza as 
future Shah. Its members assumed that a second war with 
Russia might lead to Abbas Mirza’s final discomfiture in both 
the foreign military field and in the field of internal rivalries. 
So there was a demand for a second war from all quarters and 
Path Ali Shah was compelled to return Prince MenchikofF's 
passport. Iran took up arms against Russia in 1826 over the 
dispute about Gokcha. 

In the second war Persia was again defeated and compelled 
to sign another humiliating treaty, the Treaty ot Turkoman- 
chai, in 1828. By this treaty, Persian claims to the territory 
north of the Aras including the fertile provinces of Erivan 
and Nakhohivan were annulled (Article 4). Under Article 6, 
Russia demanded an indemnity of 20 million roubles. In the 
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Protocol it was laid down that if the indemnity were not paid 
within siB months, Russia would be obliged to separate the 
province of Azerbaijan from the rest of the country ‘forever’. 
The treaty also emphasised on Russia’s gesture to protect the 
Christians. By Article 8, Russia secured freedom for navigation 
on the Caspian Sea and the right to land on the Caspian 
shores. In Article 1 i , she was given the right to appoint 
consuls and commercial agents wherever their presence could 
be justified. Moreover Abbas Mirza was recognised in Article 7 
as the heir to the throne of Persia. 

The Treaty af Turkomanchai has been very appropriatly 
described by Peter Avery as “the driving home of the lesson 
administered by the Treaty of Gulistan fifteen years before.” 
Weakness of Persia was exposed to the European powers, and 
she was compelled to give Russia almost extraterritorial 
privileges. In matters relating to the protection of the 
Christians and commercial concessions, the situation was 
a oorollery to Turkish capitulations. Territorial encroach- 
ments ceased to be a part of the international rivalry over 
Persia and henceforth other European powers demanded 
similar privileges as in the capitulations. Russia on her part 
fully utilised all these privileges not only to reduce Iran to a 
veiled protectorate, but to push her interests in Afghanistan 
and India as well. 

The Treaties of Gulistan and Turkomanchai affected the 
Russo- Persian relations in other ways. The increase of 
Russian pressure in Persia aroused an alarm to Britain, who 
were dreadful of Russia’s economic interests. Again the people 
of Persia, particularly the religious leaders and the opponents 
of Prince Abbas Mirza reacted in a very difierent way. Their 
resentment against this Russian encroachment caused such 
restlessness among the Iranians that the Russian envoy 
Griboedov was murdered. Although Russia did not allow the 
Griboedov episode to become the cause of further conflict^ 
henceforward anti-Russian forces in Iran had a largar role to 
play in Russo-Persian relations. 
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3. Evaluate the Importance of the Kajar policy of invading 
Herat in Persia’s relations with European powers. 

Herat and other parts of Afghanistan had been originally 
Persian territories, and their recovery had been a national 
dream of the Persians. The Afghan question received impor- 
tance after the territorial losses in the Caspian region. In fact 
Abbas Mirza turned towards Afghanistan in order to balance 
the losses in the north. His attempts were futile, but it did 
not lose importance in the subsequent years. The episode 
attained its climax in 1856 when Shah Nasir-ud-din led an 
expedition to Herat. During these years Afghanistan and 
Central Asia became a cbckpit of Anglo-Russian rivalries. For 
strategic and diplomatic reasons Russia backed the Persian 
expansionism to the detrement of British interests in India. 
Afraid of the seriousness of the episode Britain counteracted 
the challenge of Persia and brought her to control in the 
Treaty of Paris. The Afghan question ended in loss of Russia’s 
influence in Iran and its replacement by Britain’s. 

The terms of the Treaty of Turkomanchai with the extra- 
territorial privileges had definitely increased Russian influence 
over Persia. This was terribly reacted in Persia, more espe- 
cially in Khorsan. Crown Prince Abbas Mirza, whose succes- 
sion to the Persian throne after Fath Ali Shah had been 
recognised in the above treaty, went Khorasan to suppress the 
rebellion. He then turned towards Afghanistan not only 
to divert the attention of the people but to compensate the 
losses in the Caucasian provinces as well. He was willingly 
supported by Russia, whose objects were to secure her recent 
gains HI Persia from internal rebellions and to extend her 
influenee in Central Asia through her protege, Abbas Mirza. 
From Central Asia, the Russians could threaten the British 
position in India, and, therefore, the region was strategically 
important for both Russia and Great Britain. But this early 
effort ended in failure. 

Attempts to capture Herat, the gateway to Kabul and 
Kandahar, were renewed in 1837 during the reign of Muhammad 
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Shah (1834-1848). In the meantime, both Russia and Britain 
made vigorous attempts to establish diplomatic supremacy in 
the court of Kabul. The new Shah and his prime minister, 
Hajji Mirza Aghasi entertained a hostile opinion against the 
British. It became evident when the Shah dismissed the 
British military mission in 1836. In the next year he sent 
an expedition against Herat. The mediation for a settlement 
made by the British envoy to Persia, Dr. McNeill, yielded 
nothing. The affairs led to the First Afghan War, which lasted 
from 1838 to 1842. While Persia was diplomatically backed 
by Russia, Dost Muhammad, the ruler of Kabul inflicted a 
defeat upon the Persians with the aid of British army from 
India. The second bid to recover Afghanistan also met the 
same fate as that of the flrst. 

Muhammad Shah died in 1848 and he was succeeded by 
Nasir-ud-din Shah (1846-1896) on the Persian throne. In the 
early 1850s, Russia made an overture to the Shah for his 
support in the event of a Russian invasion of eastern Turkey. 
Persian sentiment was at that time against Turkey due to 
their recent rivalry over the common frontier. Russian 
encroachments in the Balkan regions at the same time caused 
great annoyance to Britain, France and Turkey. But the 
Shah maintained his passivity on that issue. But the Herat 
question was again revived by the Sadr-i^Azam. 

Although the Shah uudertook in 1853 to the Government 
of India not to interfere in the affairs of Herat, he found that 
many things could bo accomplished under the cover of an 
expedition to it. It could be used as a political gambit to 
divert the attention of the people from other problems and to 
restore confldence to the Shah which was very lacking. Since 
the British were engaged in the Crimean War, they would be 
•unable to intervene in time to prevent the Persian arms 
from achieving some success. The arrangements for an 
^expedition to Herat was probably also encouraged by the 
{Russian envoy to Tehran, Prince Dolgorourki in his secret 
meeting with the Shah in the autumn of 1863. 
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Persian expedition to Herat was sent in 1856 and a 
Persian army succeeded in capturing the coveted fort. But 
the Government of India did not choose to ignore the breach 
of the undertaking of 1853. General Outram was sent from' 
Bombay with a British Indian force to invade southern Iran. 
The island of Kharg was captured by them and the British 
post of Bushire was strengthened. It was a classic operation 
of General Outram, because he captured also Muhammarah and 
Ahvaz and forced the Persians to sue for peace. The Persians 
were obliged to accept the dictated terms of the Treaty of 
Paris in March, 1857. 

The Treaty of Paris was formally ratitied at Baghdad in 
May, 1857. A perpetual peace was established between Her 
Majesty the Quei ii of England and His Majesty the Shah of 
Persia. The Shah agreed to withdraw his troops from Herat. 
Under Articles 5 and 7, Persia bound her.^elf not to invade 
any part of Afghanistan or Herat again except under threat of 
aggression, and not to annex an}^ part of the region under any 
circumstances. By Article 9, the contracting parties agreed 
to establish consuls in each other’s dominions. By Article 13, 
the Anglo-Persian agreement of 18 >1 for the suppression of 
slave-running in the Persian Gulf was renewed. Other Articles 
of the treaty provided fur the investigation and payment 
of claims against the Persian government. In signing this 
treaty, Britain refrained from asking for territory, concessions 
or indemnities. 

The expedition to Herat was the last foreign campaign 
carried out by Persia, it was a futile attempt and the ready 
acceptance of the terms of the Treaty of Paris compelled the 
Shah to rely on support of foreign powers, Persia was moved 
partly by Russian instigation and partly by internal 
troubles. But in no time, she was backed by a Russian army. 
Moreover, she was afraid of a chronic Russian danger, and 
therefore, she readily composed her differences with Britain 
and paved the way for securing money in times of need. 
Russia’s reaction against this British supremacy in the Khah's 
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court was obvious. She had already acquired the naval base 
ofAshurada on 'the southern coast of the Caspian in 1840. 
Henceforth she devoted her energies to the conquest of Central 
Asia and created a common boundary with Persia subjugating 
the Turkoman tribes. Britain was worried at this Russian 
advance and caused a scriou') international crisis which 
brought in 1885 the two protagonists close to war. But open 
rupture was, however, avoided by Britain’s energetic stand 
and Russia’s decision not to croas into Afghanistan. 

4. Discuss the importance of the various concessions given by 
Shah Nasir-ud-din to the foreigners on Persia’s international 
relations. 

During the long reign of Nasir-ud-din Shah there was a 
growing impact of the West on his country. With the growth 
of small industries there was a growing need for foreign money. 
Money was wanted to reorganise the army and to finance new 
types of civil institution. The government was badly in need 
of money and the foreign concessionaires were ready to pay 
down substantial sums m cash. Shah Nasir-ud-din and his 
ministers thought that the technological advancement of the 
West was due to their possession of money. So he readily gave 
various concessions to the Western Powers to fulfil the Govern- 
ment’s need for money and to catch up with the technological 
advancement of the latter. Major concessions were given to the 
British, and it was resented by the Russians. People of Iran 
also were hostile to these concessions. The concessions led the 
country’s economy towards a trend of foreign control. 

Foreign penetration in the Persian economy began when 
Shah Nasir-ud-din signed a convention w ith Great Britain in 
1862, by which he allowed the latter to construct trunk tele- 
graph lines. In 1864 the Shah agreed to the construction by 
British officers of a telegraph line running from the Persian 
frontier near Bagdad to Kirmanchai, Hamadan and Tehran 
and from the capital to Bushire. Colonel Stewart and Cap- 
tain Champion, the two British officers succeeded in obtaining 
the Shah’s permission to construct telegraphic link between 
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London and India through Persia. The conoession was further 
increased as a result of the agreement of 1872 whereby the 
Indo-European telegraphic line was to pass along the shores 
of the Black Sea and through Russian territory directly to 
Tehran. These telegraphic concessions were no doubt benefi- 
cial for the Shah financially and in respect of communcation. 
But it evoked the Russian wrath and played a dangerous role 
in the country’s history in the long run. 

Since the Treaty of Turkomanchai, Persia was in financial 
obligations to Russia. The Shah and his Sipah Salar thought 
to offset it by payments made by a British concessionaire. 
He was Julius de Reuter a naturalised Englishman, and the 
Reuter Concession was the first major concession granted by 
the Persian government in 1872. It was the largest in scope 
ever to be conceived. Among other things it included the right 
to work in the mines, to found a national bank and to cons- 
truct railways throughout the empire for a period of seventy 
years. But this concession was not to materialise because of 
Russian pressure. During his tour to Petrograd, Russians ex- 
pressed their displeasure and in London the Shah found no 
enthusiasm. The Iranians were hostile to the Reuter Conces- 
sion ; and, therefore, he cancelled it on his return to the capi- 
tal. In 1889, Reuter realised his caution money and salvaged 
from the wreck of the original scheme of the Bank concession. 
The British concessionaire established the Imperial Bank of 
Persia in 1 889. 

There was a crowding of concession hunters into Tehran 
from the opening of the first Indo-European telegraph and 
the Russians did not lag behind . They secured the right to 
train the Cossack Brigade and to ofGloer it. In fact the 
organising equiping and training of the Persian army was 
made possible by Russian aid. Russia utilised her long 
influence in Persia against the Reuter banking concession and 
secured the right to open the Discount Bank in 1891. This 
bank did not operate on commercial principles and therefore 
enabled Russia to get hold on the Persian finance. A Russian 
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sobject also secured a vital concession of fishing rights in the 
Caspian. 

On the other hand, Britain obtained another concession 
when the Lynch bothers were allowed to control commercial 
navigation on the waters of the lower reaches of the river 
Karun. It opened a trade route over the Zagros mountains 
to Ispahan and paved the way for important developments in 
Khuzistan. But in the Lynch concession the Iranian Govern- 
ment did not allow the company to build permanent establish- 
ment, as it had been the case with the Russians in the Treaty 
of Turkomanchai. 

« 

But these concessions did not enable the Shah to meet his 
growing expenses. So he gave perhaps the most formidable 
concession in 1890 to an English Company. He granted the 
monopoly of the curing and sale of Iran’s entire tobacco crop 
to the Talbot Company. The eoncession was for fifty years, 
and the Shah’s Government was to receive a rent of £ 15,000 a 
year and a quarter of the annual profits after the payment of 
expenses and a five per cent dividend on the capital. It inclu^ 
ded provision for the erection of warehouses all over the 
country. 

The Tobacco Concession, however, touched everybody — the 
growers, the sellers and the smokers of tobacco. Therefore, it 
excited a unified action against this concession. In 1891 the 
leading mujtahid, Hajji Mirza Hasan Sirazi issued a *fatwa* 
forbidding the use of tobacco, and it was responded by the 
people. Sporadic and uncoordinated riots broke out and they 
were hardened into a single and unbreachable front by the 
Hajji’s serious decree. The nation reacted with astonishing 
unity in the face of which the Shah and his ministers were ob- 
liged to cancel the concession in January, 1792. The British 
were defied by the Persians in the cancellation of the Tobacco 
concession. 

Thus concession hunting in Iran became a chronic feature 
since the granting of the first concession in 1864. Lord 
Curzon has left an account of this competitions among the 
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dififerent European nations. Shah Nasir-ud-din’s reign was 
marked by an Anglo-Russian rivalry over Persia, rivalling on 
the control of the economic and strategic fields. The process 
was facilitated by the stringent need for money, and, in fact 
lack of money became the bugbear in Iran’s relations with 
other countries henceforward. But the Iranians were not 
ready to merge their country to the foreign concessionaires, 
and, therefore, they united into a purpose and defied the Shah 
as well as the foreign nation concerned. 

5. Give an account of the conflict for strategic and economic 

control over Persia during the period from Malcolm’s mission 
till the Adalat Khana Decree. 

Big power rivalry on the control of Persia, nay of the 
Middle East, began at a time when the Kajars emerged as the 
rulers of Persia. The principal actors in this historical drama 
were the Russians and the Brstish, the former, since the days 
of Peter the Great, had wanted to expand towards the south, 
and the latter had consistently opposed it in view of the threat 
which it caused to their position in India. Anglo-Russian 
claims over Persia thus became a permanent feature of the 
nineteenth century diplomacy. Their balance was occasion- 
ally disrupted by the emergence of a third power. Durimr the 
early decade of the nineteenth century such a situation appea- 
red in Persia, when Napoleonic France secured a permanent 
influence in it. But at that time Britain acted as a virtual 
guarantor of Persian independence. She was also willing for 
the time being at least, to compromise with the chronic Russ- 
ian danger which would mean obvious concessions to her at 
the expense of Persia. Bui the rulers of Persia failed to 
derive any benefit from the third power intervention. 

At the dawn of the nineteenth century, British authorities 
in India began by inciting Fath Ali Shah to invade 
Afghanistan as a means of diverting that country from attack- 
ing India. They secured a diplomatic success by conluding the 
Malcolm Treaty of Alliance with Persia, which contained a 
French exclusion clause. Two years later Napoleon offered the 
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first diplomatic overtures to Persia from Egypt to lead a joint 
expedition to British India. The Shah welcomed French 
support in view of his contemplated attack on Georgia, which 
Russia had wrested from her in The Franco-Persian 

Treaty of Firkenstein was signed in May 1807 and General 
Gardanne of the French military mission was received in 
Persia. But in the following year the French mission was 
replaced by a British one in return for a British subsidy to 
Persia. The Shah was frustrated of Napoleon's betrayal at 
Tilsit. 

But at this time, Napoleon iv,adecl Russia ; and Britain, 
vitally interested in checkmeting France, attempted a recon- 
cilition with Russia. Persia was left to her own fate and Russia 
takinsr advantage of the softend British attitude, tore away 
the Georgian and Caucasian provinces from the former in the 
Treaty of Gulistan ( October, 1813 ), Tne Anglo-Persian 
alliance was suspended for the time being. Soon it was 
revived and the “definitive" Treaty of Tehran was signed 
in 1814. The treaty left Persia entirely dependent on Britain 
in its foreign policy. It w’as directed against Russia which 
had already had the opening wedge of steadily risii g influence. 
Tiider Russian pressure the Ru^so•Pcrsian Treaty of Tur- 
komanchai was signed in 1S2S. The treaty put I’ersia at the 
mercy of Russia and imposed capitulations in the model 
enforced in Turkey. The strategic provinces of Erivan and 
Nakhichivan on the Aras were ceded to Russia and Persia’s 
foreign trade was put in the hands of the latter. In fact 
Persia was turned into a ‘veiled protectorate* of Russia. 

Six years later an Anglo-Riissian agreement was signed 
guaranteeing tht' independence of Persia and revealing the 
distrust of the two contracting parties. But Persia sought to 
compensate her territorial losses in the Caucacian region at 
the, expense of Afghanistan. In fact, both Russia and the Shah 
desired to shift the people’s attention elsewhere. The attempts of 
1833 and 1837-1842 met with faiture. Persian army succeeded 
in capturing Herat in 1860. But Britain immediately declared 
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war and landed troops at the Persian Gulf port. Shah Nasir- 
iid-din was forced to withdraw his troops from Afgan territory. 
In the Anglo-Persian Treaty of Paris ( 1857 ), the oardinal 
point was to keep Persia weak. On the south-east bay of the 
Caspian at Astrabad, Russia established a military base. The 
venue of Anglo-Bussian rivalry was temporarily shifted to 
Central Asia. 

During the reign of Nasir-ud^din Shah, the impact of the 
West grew steadily on his country. He himself had three 
visits ( 1873, 1887 and 1889 ) to Europe, which left a strain cn 
the country’s finances. In view of modernisation and lack 
of finance, concessions, mainly of British interests, ensued one 
Bfter the other. The one for telegraph lines was given to 
Baron Julius de Reuter in 1864 first from Bushir to Baghdad 
and later to connect London with ramifications reaching the 
main cities in the provinces. In 1889 a concession for foun- 
ding the Imperial Bank of Persia was given to British 
interests. The Karun river was opened to British naviga- 
tion. Earlier a Bristish subject had been given a gigantic 
package of monopolies in return for a commitment to found 
a national bank, construct railways etc. In view of the 
passive opposition from Russia the grant was withdrawn. 
Russian interests were allowed to establish the Discount Bank 
of Persia. A Russian subject was granted fighing rights in 
the Caspian. 

The condition of the finances of the state was so deplorable 
that a state monopoly of the tobacco industry was instituted. 
The monopoly with the right of cultivation and trade was 
transferred to a European group of capitalists in 1891. It 
aroused a storm of national indignation, for tobacco was one 
of the widespread pleasures in which the Iranians were 
indulged. Theologians instigated them for abstention from 
amoking and civil disturbances broke out. All these necessi- 
tated the buying back of the concession ; and for this the half 
million-pound-sterling had to be borrowed. The foundation 
was thus laid for a long-standing state debt. 
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Nasir-ud-din Shah was assacinated in 1896 and an nncer-^ 
tain future loomed upon Peaia. The treasury was already 
empty and the luxurious journey to Europe of his Buccessor^ 
Muzaffar-ud-din, did not ease the situation. As a result, the 
country was sinking deeper and deeper into debt. Persia 
secured a British loan in 1892, and it was followed by one from 
Russia in 1900. The Russian debt was guaranteed by customs 
receipts except from the Persian Gulf ports. The Russians 
further stipulated a financial monopoly of the country by 
liquidating the British loan and by not allowing borrowing 
from any other foreign power for the next ten years. A Russ- 
ian bank was established in Tehran and another Russian loan 
was offered in 1902 in return for a concession to construct a 
railway from Julfa to Tabriz and Tehran. 

During this period of Russian ascendency the first oil con- 
cession WAS, however, given to an Australian financer, William 
Knox D’Arcy in 1991. It covered all the provinces of Persia, 
except the northern fiive adjacent to Russia. Russian ascen- 
dancy on Persian affairs began to reduce as a result of her defeat 
at the hands of Japan in 1904 to 1905 war. During this time 
there was a terrible outburst of political agitation in Persia 
and Ru.ssia supported the reactionary rulers in Tehran. Bri- 
tain sided with the democrats who struggltMl fora semblence 
of political liberalism. The pro-Russian Prime Minister, 
Ain-ud-daulah, sh )ught to shelve the issue by granting an 
Adalatkhana or parliament. All these happend in 1905, but 
in the following year the democrats forced the Shah to grant 
a constitution, which peovided for a westernised parliamentary 
form of government under a limited royal authority. Russia 
resented against this- 

Anglo-Russian rivalry thus became a clironic feature in the 
history of Persia during the nineteenth century. Their rivalry 
veered round the occupation of the strategic places during the 
first four decades of the nineteenth century. But then imperi- 
alism took a new turn. Both Britain and Russia engaged 
themselves thereafter in controlling the trade and economy of 
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Iran. The British interests received concessions in the diffe- 
rent aspects of the state’s economy, while in the later years, 
Russia secured a virtual monopoly over the its finances. Du- 
ring the early years of the nineteenth century, the furore of 
Napoleonic imperialism brought the two contesting parties 
together, and Russia was benefieted by the consequent pressure 
she could impose upon Persia at that opportunity. The Ada- 
lat KhanaDecree epitomised the victory of Russian diplomacy, 
which Russia could not retain at the wake of the constitu- 
tional revolution. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE PERSIAN AWAKENING. 


1. Give an account of the Babist movement in Persia. 

The official religion of Persia wai Shi’ism. But the solidarity 
of this Shiah structure began to show cracks in its during 
the early years of the reign of Nasir-ud-din Shah (1848-1896). 
Tlie first to effect a schism in the Shi’ism were the Babis, a 
messianic group who follovied the teachings of Sayyid Ali 
Mahammad Khan. The latter declared himself the ‘bab*or the 
gate to the Shiah’s hidden ‘imam’ in 1844. The new cult had 
its roots deep in the whole complex of Iranian spirituality. In 
1848, Babism announced its tecession from Islam. Soon it 
turned into a widespread movement and attracted the middle 
and educated classes, merchants and intellectuals. Babi revolts 
broke out in Shiraz, Yazd, Kirman and elsewhere and they 
were ruthslessly suppressed by the government. In 1863, the 
Babis split into two branches. Those who continued to follow 
the Bab’s successor, the Sobhe Azal, become known as ‘Azalis’. 
The ‘Bahais’ follo\\ed a new leligion and modified doctrines 
known as Baha'ism. Babism also was denied a place in the 
land of its origin, but had its followers in Europe and America. 

The roots of Babism may be found implicit in the dualist 
religious and originally entirely Iran an resolution of the 
problem of evil. To get rid of the evil, the Zaroastrian belief 
in a saviour or a Messiah, was added to Islamic theory by the 
Iranians, It happened in the eighth century, when one al- 
Mukhtar promulgated the doctrine of the ‘concealment’ of the 
Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiya, one of All’s sons, and of bis not 
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having died, only disappeared someday to return. It was 
officially recognised in Iran ; but in the reign of Fath Ali Shah, 
Shaikh Ahmad Aghsai carried the theory of the mahdi and of 
the imamate or of the system of divinely inspired leadership 
by imams descended from Ali, a stage further. He taught 
that while the twelve imam’s had no power in themselves, 
collectively they were the sole surrogate upon earth for Qod. 
As such they were the intermediary through which God could 
be known. In his craving for the appearance of the hidden 
imam, he brought about a serious revival of this aspect of 
Shi’ite Islam. The successor of this doctrine, Babism, stepped 
outside Shi’ism and with its offshoot Bahaism was considered 
heretical. 

On the occassion of the thousandth anniversary of the 
disappearance of the twelftli imam, Ali Muhammad, the 
son of a grocer of Shiraz, proclaimed himself the expected 
mahdi and assumed the title Bab, or the gate on May 23, 

1844. He declared himself the gateway to the esoteric 

knowledge of the divine truth and began to consider 

himself the “mirror” through which believers could behold 

God himself. He assumed his position as the incarnation 
of the supreme 'being. In his allegorical interpretations 
of the Koranic passages, the Bab taught the equality of 
sexes and encouragement of education regardless of class. 
He denied the obligation of veiling and even of circumcision 
and ritual ablution. He added a hidden significance to the 
number nineteen and attempted a synthesis of the best ele- 
ments in other great religions. lie anounced the separation 
of Babism from Islam at the convention of Behdastit in 1848. 

Babism started as a mystical spiritualised movement. But 
soon it became a rallying point for political, economic and 
social malcontents. Its followers increased by leaps and 
bounds, and even such a gifted lady like Qurat-al-Ayn of 
Kazvin joined in this movement. Babi disturbances broke 
out in Shiraz, Yazd and Kirman and soon it spread into 
Meshed, Zanjan, Tabriz and other areas. It was during the 
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insurrection, that the Bab was shot on orders from the 
government at Tabriz. Miracles happened after the firing 
squad’s first volley, when he was found vanished. The 
fact was that the bullets had severed the cords by which 
he was suspended from a wall and under the cover of 
the smoke from the volley he ran away to the guard room. 
He was immedietly recaptured and dispatched. 

At the death of their leader, the Babis lost heart and 
surrendered. Persecutive measures followed. Qurrat-al-Ayn 
was executed and in the capital ‘‘seven martyrs fell”. Euro- 
pean accounts have left a horrible account of this persecution 
movement. In the subsequent years, on the event of an 
attempt on the Shah’s life, many of the leaders fled to 
Baghdad. Prom there they were transferred further inland 
to Adrianopie hy the Turkish government at the request of the 
Shah. After the death of All Muhammad, Sobh-e Azal was 
recognised as his successor to the Bab, But in 1863 one of the 
exiled leaders, Baha- Allah, claimed that he was the next 
manifestation of the twelfth imam foretold by the Bab. He 
engaged himself in revising his precursor’s system ; but he 
actually innovated a new one Thus Babism wass plit into 
two branches : the Azalis and the Baha’is. 

The Baha’s place of exile was changed tu Acre in 1864. 
He preached a doctrine which combined such Christian ele- 
ments avS love and brotherhood with the mystical Shi’ite 
heritage of Islam. War was condemned and a universal 
language was advocated in his teachings. After his death, the 
leadership was assumed by his eldest son Abbas Effendi 
Abd-al-Baha in 1892. He aspired to make Baha’ism a univer- 
sal religion. But Baha’ism, like its predecessor, Babism could 
not obtain a place in Iran, although both of them had a role 
to piny in the constitutional revolution. 

Baha’ism became attractive to certain elements in Europe 
and America. It was introduced in the United States in 
the 1890’s and it won converts at the Chicago fair of 1893. 
Baha’ism found response especially among the Negroes and 

10 
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the present centres of Bahai activity were Wilmette I1I» 
and New York. Bahai communities also arose in Europe, 
particularly in Germany. 

2. Discuss the character and historical significance of the 
Babist movement in the mid-nineteenth century Persia. 

Babism was at once a religious and a political movement 
and herein lay an explanation for its character and historical 
significance. The Babi movement was inaugurated by the 
religious classes and subsqueutly associated with the mer- 
chants for taking the matter of reform and modernisation into 
their own hands. It was due to the fact that after the deaths 
of Nadir Shah and Karim Khan the Zand, the country had 
gone into extremely critical situation, and in many parts, people 
were subjected to terrible hardship and privation. It has be- 
come evident from the chronicles of William Francklin and 
George Foster that the Iranians turned to religion in those 
troubled times. During the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century introduction of secularism by Mirza Taqi Khan reduced 
the scope of religious classes’ influence but left them in search 
of a diversion. Babism was only such a diversion from Shi'ite 
Islam around which people rallied to seek solace of their 
troubles. 

Babism first started at Fars, the southern province with its 
capital at Shiraz in 1844. Its founder was Sayyid Ali 
Muhammad, who was born in a merchant family of Shiraz 
in 1819. He declared himself the Bab or the gateway to the 
knowledge of divine truth and proclaimed himself the mahdi. 
Shah Nasir-ud-din was not slow to suppress this type of 
quasi-esoteric movements. But Babism flourished under per- 
secution and ultimately became a vendetta against the Shah. 
The reasons lay in its aims to effect the moral and spiritual 
regeneration of the people and to achieve the halting of world 
conflicts. The aims had a considerable appeal to the people 
and attracted the middle and the educated classes, merchants 
and the younger generation. Intellectuals not above the tra- 
ditional concern for the state of the soul also became its 
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adherents. In course of its programme of equality of sexes, 
world political and legal organisation, uuiversal education 
it became a world faith. It adopted a stand against the 
exclusiveness and negative pride of Muslim clericalism. 

Yet Babism was a Messianic cult, which was implicit in al- 
Mukhtar’s promulgation of the ‘Concealment* of the twelfth 
imam, one of Ali’s sons and of his not having died, only 
disappeared someday to return. This Zoroastrian influence 
was injected in Iran in the eighth century and subsequently 
aeveloped into Shaikhism of Shaikh Ahsai’s teachings. Through 
this the idea of imam and mahdi was percolated into Babism. 
Babism became a separate religion, being different from 
Shi'ism and it was complete with a prophecy and a prophet. 
The restless and disaffected subjects of the Shah had already 
been oWuccd to an increasing degree by public and private 
prayers for the hidden imam’s return. The Babi doctrine 
became very attractive to them, and the political, social and 
economic malcontents readily veered round this doctrine. 

The Bibi movement had certain specific characteristics. 
First, the movement originated in the south and it was a part 
of the protest of the south against the north, which was articu- 
lated by the prospering merchants. Secondly, the Babi move- 
ment was a protest of an awakened intelligentsia against an 
apparently inert, excessively conservative orthodox religious 
class which acoeptcvl subordination to the dictates of the 
central government. Finally it was a response to the advancing 
and menacing outside world and Iran sought to combat the 
material progress of the latter with a spiritual regeneration. 
Here Babism played an important role to quell the nation from 
defeatism and despair. It contained the seeds of anti-Shah 
and anti-foreign agitations of the future. 

The enlightened and pacific aspects of Babism made it 
internationally attractive. Although it was suppressed with 
its offshoot, Baha’ism, in Iran, it was welcomed by the Negroes 
of America. Bahai communities also developed in Europe. 
Historically, it set an example by attempting synthesis of the 
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best elements in the world's great religions and challenging the 
traditional orthodoxy of Muslim olericalism. It was sup- 
pressed in Iran, beouse it was not coincided with any drastic 
social upheavals. 

Q- 3. Examine the Pan-Islamic contents in the ideas of 
Jamal-nd-din al-Afghani with particular reference to their 
impact on Persia as well as the Ottoman Empire. 

Sayyid Jamal-ud-din al-Afghani (1838-1897) has been 
regarded as the most influential of the nineteenth century 
Persian and modern teachers — and it is true. He propounded 
the antiquated doctrine of Pan-Islamism and combined it with 
liberal modernism for the purpose of saving the Islamic world 
from the interference and exploitation of the Christian Powers. 
He secured a broad platform by his travels through Afghanis- 
tan, India, Egypt, Turkey, Russia, Paris, London, and 
according to one reliable source, the United States. By means 
of his eloquent tongue and facile pen, he took every advantage 
to make his ideas proliferate. He was able to arouse the 
Egyptians in the revolt of Arabi Pasha. More successfully 
did he excite the Persians against the Shah and his administra- 
tion, and his Pan-Islamic ideas were set into action by 
Sultan Abdul Hamid II in the Ottoman Empire. 

Jamal was born in 1839 at Asadabad near Hamadan in 
Iran, and this view is now generally held. But he began his 
career in Afghanistan, where he spent some two years of his 
early life and was given the epithet ‘Afghani’. At Afghanistan 
he held an important office under the Governor of Kabul and 
from there he became acqainted with the British power and 
methods in India. After the death of his patron, Jamal began 
his career of wandering from one Sunnite country to another 
in 1869. He went first to India and from there to Cairo, 
where his ideas contributed to the outbreak of a revolution. 

The British authorities in Egypt expelled him and kept 
him under surveillance at Hyderabad in India. After the 
suppression of the Arabi revolt, he was released and went off 
to Paris, where he started a short-lived Arabic newspaper. 
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In course of his travels, twice he went to London and it is 
said that he also visited America. At St. Petersburg, he 
induced the Tdar to allow his Muslim subjects to print the 
Koran and other religious books. Naair-ud-din Shah brought 
him to Iran through telegraphic invitation and offered him a 
high political office. But due to the differences with the Shah, 
he went again to Europe only to return soon. This time 
he fanned an agitation against the Shah*s regime on the issue 
of tobacco concession. He fled to London and from there he 
was invited by the Turkish Government. At Constantinople 
the Ottoman sultan was amenable to him, and he spent the 
last five years of his life there and died in 1897. 

Sayyid Jamal-ud-din al-Afghani was a political philosopher 
and a thbclv).'ioal reformer. He set forth the dectrinc of Pan- 
Islamism whose contents were both political and religious. 
The kernel of his thesis was that Islam was a viable way of 
life for modern times. The adoption of western science and 
technology was not impossible in Islam. He propagated the 
union of all the Muslims of West Asia under one Caliphate, 
and religious discord between the Shi’ites and the Sunnites 
were to be suspended in view of modernisation. He developed 
Pan-Islamism as a nucleus of Islamic resurgence against ex- 
panding Christendom. His obvious purpose was to arouse 
the Islamic people to stem the tide of Western domination. 

Europeans generally understood the connotation of Pan- 
Islamism as a certain quality of ‘fanaticism’ like that of Pan- 
Slavism, Pan-Qermaiiism etc. But Pan-Islamism vas not a 
racial movement, and its bounds were limited by religious 
tenets. It was a movement within Islamic theocracy to inject 
a sense of religious brotherhood and a community of interest 
among the Muslim nations. The idea was to awaken them and 
make them prepared against the common enemy, namely, 
European penetration. Moreover, it was also opposed to 
despotic rule in the Muslim countries. It was, therefore, a kind 
of Muslim nationalism and Mr. E. G. Browne has definitely 
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belittled its importance by comparing it with the growth of 
^Masters’ Unions’. 

Jamal-ud-din was invited by Nasir-ud-din Shah Eajar to 
Tehran by a telegraphic communication. He was offered a 
high office in the Shah’s administration. Persia was then 
suffering from various political and economic strains and Jamal- 
ud-din found the sort of scope he was seeking. He began by 
making outspoken criticism of everything he saw at the 
court of Iran and in the administration exasperating and 
intolerable. He departed ; but the Shah persuaded him to 
return during their meetings in Germany and Russia in 1889. 
It was probably because the Shah found the Say> id useful 
as an intermediary between Iran and Russia. The latter also 
returned to Tehran being tempted by the hopes of high office. 

During this time the condition of Persia under the Amin- 
us-Sultan was extremely critical. The financial situation 
worsened and the currency devalued. The Amin-us-Sultan 
brought the Sayyid to adorn the court and to counter-balance 
the clerical opposition to him. This was a position detested by 
progressive Jamal and he began to make pungent criticism 
on the general state of affairs. He left the capital and took 
sanctuary in the shrine at Shah Abdul Azim. He shortly left 
Iran. 

The Tobacco Concession of 1890 to a Britsh Company 
brought Jamal-ud-din again to the theatre of Iranian politics. 
He arrived at Tehran and secured clerical sympathy hitherto 
denied to him due to his differences with the Ulama of Tehran 
on philosophical matters. He organised the un-coordinated and 
sporadic riots on the issue of tobacco monopoly and wrote a 
letter to a mujtahid expressing his hatred and contempt for 
the Shah of Persia. He persuaded Hajji Mirza Muhammad 
Hasan of Shiraz to issue a ffetwa’ forbidding the use of tobacco 
in Persia until the concession should be cancelled. It was 
honoured ; apd in this way Jamal coalesced the protest of the 
people of Iran and hardened it into a single and unbreakable 
front. The Shah was obliged to abandon the Concession. Jamal 
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inaugurated modern struggles in Iran. He was a relentless 
critic of the Shah's government and had him killed by one of 
his followers. 

The Sayyid also spent periods in Istambul and particularly 
during the last five years of his life he stayed and died in the 
Ottoman Empire. There the clergies suspected him, but during- 
this time Sultan Abdul Hamid II was in search of a man like 
him, to strengthen his absolutism. Hence the latter was 
amenable to Pan-Islam ; and Jamal also had a hope on him as 
the holder of the Caliphate. There was already a movement 
going on in Turkey in the 1870*s for Muslim union to resist the 
advance of Russia and Britain. It culminated in the Turkish 
Constitution of 1876, which Sultan Abdul Hamid II had 
suppressed. 

It was upon this Sultan Jamal-ud-din placed his reliance 
and ultimalily was frustrated. It was because, Sultan Abdul 
Hamid was least anxious to know the details of Pan-Islamism 
as propounded by Jaraal-ud-din. He, however, welcomed the 
Sayyid and posed himself as a champion leader of the Muslims 
everywhere. His objective was to achieve practical political 
objectives and he used the doctrine as a club over the heads of 
the imperialist powers. Differences between the sultan and 
Jamal became eminent and the latter left Constantinople for 
the time being. Although Jamal spent the last years of his life 
there, his death from cancer was suspected by his disciples 
as a murder by the use of poison. 

Q. 4. Account for the intellectual awakening of Persia in 
the nineteenth century. 

The Kajar regime was remarkable in the annals of Persia 
not only for various movements in Islam but for the intellec- 
tual awakening of Persia as well. A start was made in the 
introduction of Western i ducation. Although there was no 
literary revival in Iran at this time, literature began to change 
in contents, which refiected a new spark of life. Translations 
from foreign classics continued in a limited scale. The printing 
press was introduced ; but there was no speedy development of 
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Iranian journalism. It developed outside Persia^ but the 
ciroulation of these sporadic magazines was prohibited in 
Persia. These developments in various fields made the people 
aware of the irresponsible administration and exploitation 
by foreign powers of their country, and led them to seek a 
constitution and a parliament. 

European education had been introduced in Persia by the 
Protestant missionaries. The Church Missionary Society 
established schools at Kirman, Yazd, Shiraz and Isphahan. 
The American Missionaries built their schools in the north. 
The Kajar government also started to sponsor student educa- 
tion in Europe early in the nineteenth century. Students 
went to France and England to learn professional studies. 
The first batch was sent to England in 1810 to study medicine. 
While student migration continued to increase, the first school 
for higher education in Persia was started in 1851. Mirza 
Taqi Khan established the D ir-ul-Fanun or the polytechnic 
school which was a combination of state college and military 
academy. It was established on the Russian model and the 
students of aristocratic families were instructed there by 
Austrian professors. 

In the field of literature, the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was barren, although Fath Aii Shah invited literary and 
learned men in his court. The foi m and contents of literature 
began to change during the second half of the nine teenth 
century. The linguistic barrier was broken, and political pro- 
vincialism and scientific stagnation wiped out. Fresh currents 
of thought brought abodt a cross-fertilisation to the effect of 
bringing literature nearer to perfection. Some hundred and 
sixty books were printed on the various disciplines like mathe- 
matics, medicine and physical sciences, philosophy, literature, 
history and other humanities. A ministry of science was 
introduoed in 1868 by Nasir-ud-din Shah. From there Beza 
Kuli Khan published various works on history and geography. 
Translation from other languages remained in a limited state. 
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Only three of Moliere’s works were translated into Persian and 
Malcolm Khan wrote a few plays in the Turkish style. 

Some progressive statesmen of Persia took part in the 
literary awakening. Abbas Mirza, the Governor of Tabriz and 
the eldest and favourite son of Fath Ali Shah, set up printing 
press in 1816. There had been an ineffectual one established 
by the Carmelities. Printing press was late in entering Persia 
and from 1851 onwards Xasir-ud-din printed his decrees. It 
was a journal published irregularly containing reports about 
princes and rulers. There was no news or observation of 
public interests. Development of journalism in Persia was 
very slow and no newspapers in the rpal sense were published 
until the first decade of the twentieth century. 

But Persian journalism developed a higher standard outside 
the -^ounlry — in Constantinople, Cairo, Calcutta and London. 
A weekly journal named ‘Aklitar* was issued from Constanti* 
nople but it was suppressed in 1896 by Sultan Abdul 
Hamid. From London was published the 'Qanun* from 1890 
under the supervision of Malcolm Khan and al-Afghani. Its 
issues contained the people’s grievances and reflected their 
demands for a parliament. Another journal the ‘Habi-ul- 
Matin was published from Calcutta and another from Cairo 
Containing various grievances. Free circulation of these maga- 
zines was prohibited by the Government, but they were widely 
smuggled into Persia through the foreign legations. 

For the intellectual awakening of Persia, Malcolm Khan’s 
contributions were invaluable. He was born of Armenian 
parents in Julfa and had his education in Paris. He 
introduced freemasonry into Iran and its membership was 
recruited largely from alumni of Dar-ul-Funun and European 
universities. When it was stopped, he began preaching 
among the masses. He was dramatist, and he actively took 
part in the development of Persian journalism in London. 

The intellectual awakening of Persia brought about a cross 
fertilisation of Persian traditions with European thought on 
the one hand, and on the other, to a large extent broke 
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its isolation from the masses. People became aware of the 
oormption and abuses of the administration of the Shah as 
well as of the exploitation by the foreign powers and 
ooncessionaries. They wanted to save their country from 
these, and they found their solution in a constitutional 
monarchy. In pressing their demands they brought about 
the Constitutional Revolution. 



CHAPTER XI[ 


THE PERSIAN REVOLUTION 


Q 1. Analyse the varions influences within Persia and 
outside it which led to the Persiai? Revolution of 1905—07. 

Or, What was the background of the Persian Revolution of 
1905—07 ? What part was played by the religious leaders ? 

The Kajar rule began with the pattern of absolute monar- 
chy of the autocratic dictatorial type ; but it was transformed 
into limited constitutional monarchy at the beginning of the 
present ceiitury. This was the Persian Revolution and it was 
not a voluntary gift of the Kajars, On the contrary, their 
abuses and their irresponsible, corrupt administration preci- 
pitated the revolution. Their extravagance and exploitation 
by foreign powers, resulting bankruptcy, heavily told upon the 
country’s economy. People became aware of these evils, and 
they owed this to their familiarity with the West, and with 
politicians, journalists, and sporadic and ephemeral magazines 
published abroad. Revolutionary movements were precipitated 
by the two Russian loans. The religious leaders, who were 
more enlightened among the masses of Iranians, took up the 
issue. They had been already fomenting disturbances against 
the despotic rule and bankruptcy and had organised themselves 
into 8e( ret societies with others. From these secret societies 
they prescribed the alternative system, British encouragement 
was there behind them ; and the revolutionaries were 
influenced by Russia’s defeat and the abortive Russian 
Revolution of 1905. The revolution was a result of the 
country’s ^continuing crisis.’ 
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In Persia the Shah considered himself the chosen of God 
and the people accepted this position. As a vicegerent of God 
he and his orders were inviolable. Although his propriety was 
doubted in the late nineteenth contury, the assassination of 
the Shah developed as the only weapon to attain political 
power. Nasir-ud-din Shah was assassinated in 1896 and 
succeeded by his ailing and weak son Muzaffar-ud-din. (1896 — 
1907). 

Corruption had alreadv been there because it was bound to 
develop in a top-heavy administration under ailing monarchy. 
It was redoubled in the reign of Muzaffar-ud-din and touched 
even the daily meals of the people. The group of greedy 
courtiers and provincial governors were not contented with 
the exactions of the people ; they turned into hoarders and 
profiteers. People remonstrated against the rule ; and the Shah 
had no inoney to suppress them by force. The army was in 
arrears^ and whatever was paid was usurped by the high 
officials. Again, the sources of income were reduced, while 
the expeuaes continued increasing. In pursuit of modernisa- 
tion, Nasir-ud-din Shah had already mortgaged the country 
to British capitalists, through different concessions. Extrava- 
gance of the two Shahs in spending money in foreign trips 
drained away the exchequer. They sold or gave away the 
state lands and paid hereditary pensions. The coinage was 
devalued and the rulers were seen hankering after foreign 
loans. There was no productive expenditure. All these made 
the people aggressive against the Shah’s rule. 

First organised and successful opposition against the Shah 
was occasioned in the lb90’s on the Tobacco Concession. 
Sayyid Jamal-ud-din al- Afghani took the initiative to defy 
the shah’s authority. He became the nucleus of a daily 
increasing group of malcontents. He encouraged the 
nlama of Shiraz to issue a ffetwa’ forbidding the use of 
tobacco. The ban was passionately observed by the people 
and Nasir-ud-din was obliged to abandon the tobacco deal. 
Equally influential was Mirza Malcolm Khan, who as minister 
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of Nasir-ud-din, advocated reform^ but who was subsequently 
dismissed from the royal service over the affair of the Lottery 
Concession. He advocated modernisation and revitalised the 
first ‘faramushkhaneh’ of the type of European freemasonries. 
No less influential in fomentiag agitation against the Shah were 
the Persian merchant communities abroad, who transmitted 
Persia informations about foreign countries. 

Among the makers of the revolution were the young inte- 
llectuals who had come into contact with liberal thought of the 
West. They had gone abroad in pursuit of higher studies ; but 
subsequently they formed a sort of Persian diaspora in Calcutta, 
Istambul, Cairo, London and Pari^. Their articles containing 
discussion on the prevailing conditions in the c.^untry through 
the newspapers published abroad ere widely read in Persia 
dospitr ^hah Nasir-ud-din's strict orders forbidding their 
circulation. One such newspaper was the ‘Qanun’ published 
from London under the patronage of Jamal-ud-din 
al- Afghani a id Mirza Malcolm Khan. The ‘Habl-ul-Matin* 
began its life in Calcutta in 1893, the ‘Akhtar’ in Istambul, 
and the 'Sorraiya* and the 'Parvarish* were printed from 
Cairo. Through them, the Iranian intellectuals suggested 
ways and means for a revulsion from the corruption of 
Iranian society, the wickedness of the foreign spectators 
and the despotism. They were widely read in Persia by the 
religious leaders. 

Religious leaders were the vanguards of any movement in 
Persia right from the Babi movement. They took up the 
tobacco issue and one of them ashassinated Nasir-ud-din. In 
fact, they were the most influential and enliL'htened class of 
people in Persia. They wanted a modern system of law and 
government while preserving religion. Against the Shah’s divine 
theory, the ulama organised 'anjumans’ or secret societies 
with messianic ideals. The earliest one was supposed to be 
the ‘Anjuman-i-milli’, but the most influential secret society 
was established in February 1905, called the ‘Aiijuman-i- 
Makhfi’. It was from this 'anjuman’ that the ulama, in 
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Rssooiation with others elaborated the programme for the 
Constitutional Revolution and suggested the way for the 
adoption of a western system of government. 

Clerical opposition to the reign of MuzafiFar-ud-din Shah 
began right from the negotiation of the first Russian loan. 
It was directed against the prospective Russian domination 
of Persia and against the permier Amin-us-Sultan, who, they 
thought, did the Russians running about for it. The first 
Russian loan was negotiated when the Shah was in need of 
money to finance his trip abroad that was recommended by his 
doctors. It was concluded in January 1900, and not to 
be refunded before ten * years. Among other things the 
contract included the guarantee of all customs receipts 
excepting those of Pars and the Persian Gulf ports and a pledge 
from the Shah for not to reduce the existing tariffs without 
Russian consent during the period of loan. The collection of 
customs receipts had already been farmed out to a Belgian, 
named M. Naus. The ulama began agitation in the southern 
provinces against both the contracts ; but their silence was 
purchased by the government at a high price. 

Russian influence continued increasing over Persia. The 
Russian chief of the Shah’s Cossack Brigdae, Kosogovski, was 
promoted to the rank of general. Various Russian ships were 
•seen harbouring in the Persian coasts of the Caspian. At 
Russia's instigation the customs was made uniform ad valorem 
for imports and exports. The worst came when another 
Russian loan was negotiated to meet the extravagant expenses 
of the Shah’s second trip to Europe. Arain-us-Sultan who had 
been given the title ‘Atabeg’ was held responsible for the 
success of the Russian deals. The religious leaders became 
restive. They concentrated their efforts on publicising the 
bad effects of the Russian loan, and communicated them to the 
people as well to the Shah through ‘Shabnameh’ or night 
letters. The secret organisation also became active. But the 
movement was crushed by timely arrests. 

Britain had hitherto been motivated by commercial consi- 
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derations and remained an idle observer. Her image to 
Persian eyes was lowered down by her defeat in the Boer War. 
Now she saw that the term of the second loan reduced Persia 
to a Russian protecorate. The British ambassador in Tehran, 
Sir Arthur Hardinge, began communication with the religious 
leaders, who had already started agitations immediately after 
the conclusion of the second Russian loan. Groaning under 
foreign domination, the capital and the provinces were made a 
powder magazine by the propagation of the ulama. But 
nothing occurred before the Shah’s return. The ulama and 
the mercantile community prepared the programme of action, 
and immediately after the Shah’s rethrn in 1903 they demand- 
ed the dismissal of the Atabeg. Shortly they demanded a 
limited constitutional monarchy before which the Shah was 
obliged 'jO yield. 

Circumstances leading to the outbreak of the Persian 
Revolution of 1905-07 were analogous to the situation of 
Poland on the eve of the second partition in 1791. National 
and democratic forces were aligned to get rid of foreign control 
and despotic rule. In Persia the ulama, appeared as the most 
uncompromising Jacobins of the constitutional revolution. 
They whipped up the people, who sought their advice in times 
of distress. The crises of the country reached its climax on 
the second Russian loan. The religious leaders took up the 
issue and brought about the revolution. They were influenced 
by Japan’s victory over Russia in 1905. It was an example 
of Oriental victory over the myth of Russian power. They 
drew the immediate encouragement for a movement against 
despotism from the abortive Russian Revolution of 1905. 

Q. 2. Give an account of the Persian Revolntion of 1905-07. 

The Persian Revolution or more explicitly the Constitu- 
tional Revolution in Persia had two distinct phases : the grant- 
ing of the Constitution and its defence and final break down. 
The period from 1905-07 roughly corresponded with the first 
phase of the Persian Revolution, The movement sprang from 
the Iranians’ awareness of the evils prevailing in the country 
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and of the different systems of government existing in the 
Western countries. It was piloted by the religious leaders, 
and in its face Muzaffar-ud-din Shah was obliged to grant the 
Constitution. 

The event which caused the explosion was the flogging of a 
few Tehran merchants by orders of the government for profit- 
eering in sugar. It was not an unusual event ; but its recep- 
tion by the people was uncommon. Some two thousand 
mullas and merchants, headed by two prominent religious 
leaders of Tehran, Sayyid Muhammad Tabatabai and Sayyid 
Abdullah Behbehani took 'bast’ or sanctuary in Shah Abdul 
Azim in December 1906. * In this they were encouraged by 
disgruntled high officials, British agents and reportedly by the 
Grown prince himself. The target was the removal of the 
repressive prime minister, Amin-us-Sultan. The agitators 
also demanded an ^Adalat Khanah’ or House of ifustice, which 
stemmed directly from Mirza Malcolm Khan’s the 'Qanun’. 

The demands, taken up together, were limited to a moder- 
ate step towards a rule of law and towards recognition of 
people’s responsible share in the government, which was 
implied in the demand for the removal of the premier. The 
movement was .i (lt?mocratic one, and it was a nationalist as 
well, for it was also against foreign interference. The fugiti- 
ves, who were silent and passive agitators, received an auto- 
graph decree from the Shah promising to grant their demands. 
They returned to Tehran in January, 1906. They did not, 
however, demand any constitution this time. 

The promise of Muzaffar-ud-din Shah was only a pretext to 
break up the ‘bast’ and he was ready to go to any length to 
do this . He had a clear intention of not keeping his words. 
So instead of dismissing the obnoxious Grand Vezir, he simply 
issued a proclamation granting the rest of the demands. The 
Grand Vezir ordered the arrest of a leading ‘mujtahid’ and 
soldiers fired shots on angry crowd. In consequence, the com- 
promise between the ruler and the agitators did not last long. 
In July 1906, the latter staged a second rejection of royal 
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governiBent. This time their number increased and they 
were more organised. But the second 'bast’ was divided into 
two groups. The religious leaders took sanctuary in the 
Masjid-i-Jami and later they retired to the popularly acclaimed 
city of Qum. The merchants and lay intellectuals represent- 
ing the democratic bourgeois trend took their ‘bast’ in the 
grounds of the British Legation in Tehran. The secular group 
numbered between twelve and foujteen thousand. 

The situation in the country became tense and its econo- 
mic and public activities came to a standstill. To ward of 
this situation, the Shah was obliged to yield. On his birthday 
on August 5, 1906, Muzaffar-ud-din Sl*ah reluctantly granted 
a kind of Constitution. It permitted representative assembly. 
The Shah opened the 'majlish-i-milli’ on August 19. This was 
a victo»'y for the democrats, and the nationalists, and they 
W(in it without any bloodshed. This movement was backed by 
the British and it was evident from the events of the 
second 'bast’. 

However, the first electoral law was very hastily drafted 
and it was ready by September 9, 1906, The members of the 
National Consultative Assembly were to be elected by voters of 
Iranian nationality of not below twenty years old. The voters 
should be well known in their districts and must possess pro- 
perty of not less than £50. They must pay taxes of at 
least £2 a year or received at least £ 10 in income. Women, 
aliens, minors, apostates etc. were denied of votes. Elections 
were to be made in two degrees. The electoral divisions were 
first to send forward a certain number of candidates ; and 
they were to meet and elect representatives from among 
themselves. The system of election was made liabla to 
influence in the first degree. 

The first majlish was convened on October 7, 1906, and 
there were representatives from the royalty, aristocracy, ulama, 
businessmen and landlords. It felt that the assets of the 
country were disposed to the foreigners by the Shah ; and it 
rejected a proposed joint Anglo-Bussian loan of £ 400,000. It 

11 . 
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also drew up a constitution of a liberal type. Shortly after 
signing it, Muzaffar-ud-din Shah died. He was succeeded 
by his son, Muhammad Ali, who was forced to dismiss 
M. Naus, the Belgian Director General of Customs. 

The Persian Constitution was the second in Asia, being 
next to that of Japan. It was drafted on the Belgium model 
and consisted of two sets of law. They were the Fundamental 
Laws of December 30, 1906 and the Supplementary Fund- 
amental Laws of October 7, 1907. Muhammad Ali Shah swore 
not to dissolve the assembly in the first set of laws and in the 
second he renewed his promises. These laws contained that 
Persia should have a bicameral legislature, the 'majlish’ con- 
sisting of 136 members and the Senate, who'^e number of 
members was limited to 60, half of them being nominated by 
the Shah. Some of Shah’s autocratic powers were clipped : but 
he was placed in the Constitution at the centre of all powers in 
the state. He w’as the Commander-in-Chiof of the armed 
forces and he could appoint and dismiss ministers. He could 
introduce bills and dissolve Parliament. He was in an advan- 
tegeous position to overthrow the Constitution. 

Under Article 20 of the Supplementary Fundamental Laws 
all publications except heretical books are made free and 
exempt from censorship. After this, publication of newspapers 
and satirical journals multiplied for many times. The 
^mujtahids’ were given special privileges to compose a perma- 
nent committee to consider all matters proposed in the assem- 
bly, and they could reject or repudiate them w^holly or in part. 
This indulgence to the religious class resulted in a rapid deve- 
lopment of ^anjumans’ or secret societies. These 'anjumans’ 
were of two types ; ‘’offiaial” and “popular”. The official 
snjumans were elected bodies and the latter political clubs ur 
associations. The political clubs or secret societies had played 
a very important role in the outbreak of the revolution. Now 
their numbers increased greatly, and they played an equally 
important role in retaining the Constitution. 
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Q. 3. Narrate the circamstances which led to the failure of 
the Constitutional movement in Persia. Evaluate in this context 
the signiflcance of the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907, and 
the Shuster episode. 

Or, Give an account for the Constitutional movement in 
Persia from 1907-11. 

The Constitution for which the Persians agitated with 
hopes and aspirations was granted, but the new Shah, Muha- 
mmad Ali was not willing to live with it. He had the bless- 
ings of Russia, and he organised a new brigade of C* psacks to 
get rid of it. He made more than one^ittempt to destroy the 
Assembly while the nationalists were determined to maintain 
it at any cost. Press and public opinion were in pupport of the 
latter. Reformists had their discussions in the national 
libiary, and secret nationalist societies at times with anarchis- 
tic ideas, were organised. Amin-us-Sultan was assassinated 
and a bomb was thrown to the Shah’s automobile. By orders 
of the Shah the Parliament building was bomberded by his 
brigade, and martial law introduced in the capital. But this 
time the Turks, Armenian Caucasians and Bakhtiari brigades 
by their three-day street fight made the Shah’s position unten- 
able. Ho fled to Odessa, leaving his minor son, Sultan Ahmed, 
as his successor. Two years later, he staged an abortive coup. 
Butin 1911, the majlis was dismissed and the Parliament 
house locked. This was the end of the constitutional move- 
ment in Persia virtually. 

The granting of the Constitution and the recognition of the 
people’s right to participate in the government affairs evoked 
uncommon enthusiasm among the masses of Iranians. But 
the new Shah Muhammad Ali was an 'Oriental despot of the 
worst type’. So although he swore fidelity, to the Constitution 
repeatedly he made every attempt to get rid of it. His 
attitude was influenced by Russian advisors and more 
particularly by a Russian Jew named Shapshal. He made 
an attempt to oversee the election of his nominees to 
Parliament taking advantage of the system of election in 
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two stages. The Shah had a marked antipathy to that 
section of the religious classes, which propagated the Cons- 
titution. He entertained ideas of a reaction ary government ; 
but his hopes were frustrated by the Cabinet of Nasir-ul-mulk. 

In the meantime, the Shah was strengthened by the Anglo- 
Bussian agreement of 1907. Russia and England had hitherto 
acted as rivals to each other ; the former as an open associate 
of the reactionary elements in Persia and the latter of the 
democrats. The success of the democrats tasted bitter to the 
Russians, who apprehended a British ascendency over Iran. 
In the agreement of 1907, these two European powers arrived 
at a rapproachment over Iran. Russia fully utilised the 
agreement and encouraged Muhammad Ali Shah to repudiate 
the Constitution. Russians had already trained and officered 
the Cossack Brigade of the Shah's army, since the days of 
Nasir-ud-din Shah. Now its numbers increased, and 
Muhammad Ali, depending much upon this, staged a coup 
d'etat in December, 1907. The move was frustrated by the 
determined opposition of the whole country. 

The Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 had a deeper effect 
on the constitutional movement. Not only the Shah received 
a fresh encouragement from Russia, but the nationalists also 
were frustrated with British attitndo. They saw with aweful 
eyes that Britain also joined with Russia to parcel out Persia 
among themselves. It caused understandable anger among 
the Persians, and the nationalists became anti-British. Tradi- 
tional Persian technique to counterbalance Russia and Great 
Britain would he impossible. The nationalists turned towards 
Germany to safeguard the Constitution from Russian aggre- 
ssion. The policy achieved some successes ; but in the Pots- 
dam Agreement of November, 1910, Russia was able to neutra- 
lise the Kaiser’s moves as the champion of Islam. Russian 
sphere of influence was deflned in the Anglo-Russian con- 
vention of 1907, in the Potsdam Agreement it was 
recognised by Gerihany. The nationalists were left isolated to 
defend the Constitution. Their cause was weakened aa 
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Russia emerged as an open sympathiser of Muhammad Ali 
Shah. 

Uaving failed in his first attempt, the Shah staged a second 
coup on June 23, 1908. Before that, the Amin-us Sultan was 
murdered by a secret-society member. An attempt was also 
made on the Shah's life by throwing a bomb in his motor car. 
In 1908, he ordered Coloned Liakov, the commander of the 
Cossack Brigade, to shell the 'majlis'. It was followed by the 
imprisonment, murder and torture of a number of liberals in 
the king’s camp. The first assembly was in this way, forced to 
scurry out of existence. 

But the Shah failed to extinguish the constitutional 
movement. The democrats were united afresh, and they 
kept a shrewd eye on the manoeuvers of the aristocracy 
to win control. Resistance movements broke out in Tabriz, 
Besht, Gilan and in the Zagros regions. The ‘anjumans’ 
succeeded in creating a public opinion in favour of defending 
the National Assembly. Miss. Ann K. S, Lamton has rightly 
summarised that they “created a sense of community of 
interest and this gave the people in widely separated districts 

courage to act ; they rallied their forces and were largely 

instrumental in bringing about a restoration of the constitu- 
tion”. This time, their movement was geared in defence of 
Persia against a Russian intervention. It was supported by a 
wider section of the population. 

The bombardment of the National Assembly in 1908 had 
caused the Bakhtiaris to reconsider their decision to march 
against the government. The Bakhtiari tribe, under their 
leaders, Samsam-us-Saltaneh and Zarghara-us-Saltaneh had 
been thinking of assuming a powerful role in the government. 
Taking advantage of the Constitution movement, they gained 
control of Isfahan on January 5, 1909. Civil war broke out 
between the Shah and the reactionaries on the one hand and 
nationalists on the other. By July 15, the royalist resistance 
was practically at an end and Colonel Liakov began his talks 
with the nationalists for the surrender of the Cossacks. The 
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Shah took refuge in the Russian Legation on July 16, and 
thereafter all fighting ceased. An extraodinary Grand Council 
was convoked. It deposed Muhammad Ali and appointed 
his son, Ahmad Mirza, in his stead. A temporary regency 
was given to Ahmad-ul-MuIk, the head Kajar tribe. Thus the 
nationalists succeeded in obtaining the restoration of the 
Constitution, largely as a result of the efforts of the 
‘anjumans’. 

But '‘the nationalist victory failed to resolve the tensions 
in the Persian society.” The popular ‘anjumans’ declined 
almost immediately after the restoration of the Constitution. 
The intellectuals joined into parties either the Itidaliyyun or 
the Democrat party. Like the quasi-messianic movements, the 
'anjumans’ dispersed as a transitory phenomenon. After 1909, 
intrigue counterintrigue, and foreign intervention were 
accentuated. The tsar more openly directed his efforts against 
the constitutional movement and the independence of the 
country. The issue before the constitutionalists were obscure ; 
and some of the Iranians, representing the feudal grandees were 
spreading disorder in the country. Russia was encouraged by 
the acute financial difficulties, frequent internal disorders and 
the intrigues of elements hostile to the Constitution. The 
position of the nationalists w^as weakened by Russian interven- 
tion in north Persia and the presence of a considerable 
number of Russian troops in the country. Moreover the 
patriotic fervour of the will to resist was now lacking. 

Russia backed Muhammad Ali to stage a come back in 
July, 1911. It caused a deep dismay and consternation among 
the people. A civil war ensued. The nationalists made their 
last successful effort to resist the Shah and the reactionaries. 
The ex-Shah was defeated on June, 1912 he was obliged 
again to leave the country. He bad been enjoying a pension 
since the time of his exile. It was granted under pressure 
from Britain and Russia. He was, however, allowed to enjoy 
the pension at their requests. 

By far the biggest attack was made on the Constitution on 
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the Shuster episode. After the restoration of the Constitution, 
attempts were made by the nationalists to improve the decrepit 
state of Iranian finance. Mr. Morgan Shuster an American 
was appointed treasurer-general to do this. Eight departments 
were established and an investigation was attempted in the 
tax-regime Some grants and pensions of the preceding 
government were reduced ; and the system of extra-expense 
levies was abolished. The out-dated conversion rates were 
abolished and a new rate was worked out. Shuster created 
a treasury cendermerio and succeeded considerably in re- 
organiHiiig the finances of Iran. 

The economic deal of Morgan Shuster touched the privileges 
hitherto enjoyed by a class of Iranians. They aroused strong 
apposition JL'ainst thc^e measures. Russia who had been 
entertaining hopes to reduce Persia into a Russian colony, 
also reached se\erely. in November, 1911 she sent ultimatum 
to the National Assembly demanding the dismissal of Mr. 
Shuster. It was refused whereupon the Russian army 
intervened. This time the unison between the infiltration of 
the hostile elements into the nationalist movement and the 
Russian piesaurc discouraged the emergence of a populer and 
united movement of protest. Many liberals were slaughtered 
at Tabu/ and the holy &hrine of Imam Rrzi of Meshed was 
bombarded. Shuster was sent home and the Constitution 
was again suspended. The majlis was convoked again in 1914, 
only to accept the king’s speech on his receiving the crown. 

The constitutional movement thus came to an end in 
November 1911. Hostility of Russia, having encouraged by 
the Anglo-Russian convention of 1907 and the Potsdam 
Agreement of 1910, played the most important part. It attained 
climax on the Shuster episode, w-hich culminated in the 
suspension of the Constitution. Apart from this, the dis- 
organisation of the ‘anjumans’ and the hostility of the 
privileged class of people made national resistance almost 
impossible, specially during the last a few years. Morever, 
the movmen}; did not develop into purely a national struggle 
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as it was united with a movement of the religions leaders. 
In fact the ulama, merchants and craftsmen retired as soon 
as their immediate political aims were achieved. 

Q. 4. Give an account of the attempt to establish 
Parliamentary Government in Persia in the first decade of the 
twentieth century and analyse the difficulties that stood in its 
way. 

Parliamentary government was introduced in Persia by 
the Constitutional Revolution of 1905-11 ; but this bad no 
political legacy like the contemporary Young Turk movement 
in the Ottoman Empire. The movement for a Constitution 
in Persia resulted from what Prof T. C. Young has remarked 
as a state of 'continuing crisis’. In fact crises were there 
emanating from the corrupt despotism having roots deeper in 
all parts of the country. There was a continued deficit in the 
finance resulting from the extravagance of the successive 
Shahs and yielding to foreign domination. Exploitation^ 
extravagant expenses and devaluation of the 'toman’ made 
people’s’ life full of distress and agony. It was due to this state 
of things that inviolability of the Shah was broken and a 
democratic Constitution of the Western pattern was set into 
action. 

First organised movement against despotic rule and 
exploitation by the foreigners was occasioned in the 1890’s. 
It was the religious leaders who took the lead in all these 
movements. The intellectuals, studying abroad and the 
Iranian merchants trading outside Iran poured in the 'secret’ 
of the West. Through various sporadic ephemeral journals 
published fron London, Calcutta, Cairo and Istambul this 
knowledge of the West was transmitted to the people. Men 
like Jamal-ud-din al-Afghani and Mirza Malcolm Khan aroused 
the people’s awareness. Qasi-messianic secret societies or 
*anjumans’ were organised, whose origins lay in the complex 
of Iranian spirituality. 

The two Russian loans of 1900 and 1902 precipitated the 
demand for the removal of the prime minister, Amin-us* 
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Sultan, ‘'whose eye was evidently blind to the condition of 
the people and whose ear was deaf to their entreaties/* 
Matters came to a head when the Government ordered the 
dogging of seven or light sugar merchants of Tehran for 
profiteering- Religious leaders of Tehran, Say y id Muhammad 
Tabatabai and Sayyid Abdulih a Behbehani, led some two 
thousand mullas and merchants to Shah Abdul Azim to take 
‘bast’ or sanctuary in December 1905. Taking bast exempli- 
fied the preference of the people of Iran for a silent and 
passive protest. 

The agitators demanded two things : dismissal of the prime 
minister, Atabeg Ain-ud-daulah and the granting of an ‘Adalat 
khanah’ or House of Justice. It was a moderate step towards 
the rt c 'gnition of the people’s participation in the selection 
of ministers, MuzaflFar-ud-din Shah was obliged to yield, 
He promised to fulfil the demands ; but he and his courtiers 
were ready to go tc any length to break up the ‘bast’. But 
he had no sincere desire to iulfil his pledges. People saw with 
utter frustration that instead of removing the premier, the 
Shah had acquisced only some of their minor demands. 

The attitude of the Shah evoked the agitators for a second 
rejection of the royal government. Merchants and lay 
intellectuals took ‘bast’ in the grounds of the British Legation 
in Tehran, and the clerical reformers in the Masjid-i-Jami, in 
July, 1906. Muzaffar-ud-din Shah was forced to grant a kind 
of Constitution. The ‘majlis-i-milli’ was convened and laws 
were prepared for the election of members of the National 
Assembly. The majlis was convened on October 7, 1906. 
Throughout the movement, Britain backed the democrats 
and the liberals, while Russia aligned herself to the reactionary 
cause of the Shah. 

The Persian Constitution was a combination of two sets of 
laws : the Fundamental Laws of December 3 \ 1906 and 
Supplementary Fundamental Laws of October 7, 1907. It was 
a Constitution very hastily drawn. It had flaws in the electoral 
system. • Although some of the dictatorial powers of the 
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Shah were reduced, he was still recognised as the centre of 
administration. Althongh MujafTar-ud-din Shah made 
repeated promises for not to dissolve the Constitution, his son^ 
Muhammad Ali, who succeeded him in 1907, decided to put 
an end to the new instrument of democracy. 

Nevertheless, the Constitution vas welcomed by the 
Iranians with an outburst of enthusiasm. But Muhammad 
Ali Shah began by opening his hostility with the constitution- 
alists. He was backed by Russia, and*Russia waa encouraged 
to suppress the Constitution after the signing of the Anglo 
Russian Convention of 1907. Nationalists, who had had Great 
Britain as a supporter to tbeir cause, were now disillusioned. 
They were cut away from any external assistance, moral or 
active, since Russia also neutralised Germany. Thus encourag- 
ed Muhammad Ali Shah made more than one attempt to 
suppress the Constitution with the assistance of the Cossack 
Brigade, trained and officered by the Russians. 

But the Shah’s moves were frustrated by the nationalists 
who were unitCvl afresh in their cause to defend the Constitu- 
tion. The ‘anjumans* had played a very important role to 
give the anti-Shah anti-foreign movement a political colour. 
They created a sense of community of interest among the 
people and thereby helped the constitutional movement to go 
deeper into the remote districts. They organised the resistance 
in collaboration with other groups of people. The Shah's 
second attempt to suppress the Constitution in 1908 resulted 
in a civil war in which, the Shah and his reactionary asso- 
ciates including their defender, the Cossack Brigade, were 
defeated. The Constitution was restored. I'he Shah was 
deposed and left the country. 

Crisis renewed over the Constitution in 1911, when an 
American, Mr. W, Morgan Shuster took some measures as the 
treasurer-general for balancing the country’s finances. His 
efforts touched the privileges hitherto enjoyed by a class of 
people. Russia also apprehended loss of her economic 
interests. She sent an ultimatum demanding the dismissal of 
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Mr. Shuster, which the National Assembly refused to comply 
with. Russian troops were landed, which caused terror among 
the people. Amidst large scale blood-shed and bombardment 
the Constitution was suspended- 

The constitutional revolution was the first nation-wide 
political movement in Persia. But it experienced many 
diflBcultics in its way, which ultimately cut short its days of 
existence. First, the movement was confined in the urban areas, 
and the people in general rose against the Shah, knowing nothing 
of the total programme of the liberal nationalists. Secondly, 
although in the earlier years, Britain backed the movement, 
after the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907, the nationalists 
wore left alone to fight the internal reactionaries and the 
Rusv'i'i infiltration. Thirdly, in course of the constitutional 
movement, particularly after the economic reorganisation 
under Mr. Morgan Shuster, a considerable group of Iranians 
opposed the movement. Foutrhly, the alliance of religious 
and political elements among the democrats made the pro- 
gramme obscure and difficult to achieve. Finally the ‘anju- 
mans’ who had played the most important part in the bringing 
of the Constitution, were disorganised. In absence of the 
anjumans, a theory of political conduct within the framework 
of the Constitution was lacking and so organised movement 
was not possible to meet the Russian danger. 
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Q. 1. Give an account of the Persian administration 
before the First World War. 

Persian administration before the outbreak of the First 
World War was in a state of insecurity. It was solely due to 
the existence of two governments : one led by the regency and 
the other i)y the Bakhtiaris. The regency was given to 
Nasir-ul-Mulk, when in 1909, Muhammad Ali Shah was de- 
posed and his minor son Ahmad Shah was elevated to the 
throne by the resolutions of the majlis. During the restora- 
tion of the Constitution in 1908, the Bakhtiari chiefs played 
the most important part, and as its recognition one of their 
leaders, Samsam-us-Sultaneh was elected prime minister by 
the majlis. The Constitution was again suppressed in 1911, 
but the Cabinet of Samsam-us-Sultaneh continued functioning 
in absence of the majlis. After the events of 1911, Nasir-ul- 
Mulk was not supplanted by the Bakhtiaris from his regency ; 
but he left Iran for the shores of the Lake Geneva. In pre- 
sence of two governments, no decision could be taken in 
Tehran without any reference to the regent. Under such 
circumstances, the Persian administration was bound to be 
sloth and indecisive, and the life and property of the people 
insecure. 

With the suppression of the Constitution, the democrats 
and intellectuals either fled from the country or went under- 
ground. By 1912, a new element of the Bakhtiari Khans, 
having their power in their tribal background, began to con- 
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solidate their position in Iran by defeating the bureaucratic 
group of provincial notables. Taking advantage of the weak 
regency of Nasir-ul-Mulk, Bakhtiari Sardar Asad entertained 
hopes of making a bid to place his family at the helm of 
affairs in Iran. His relative, Samsam-us-Sultaneh continued 
to function as the premier. With the dismissal of Shuster, 
Russia was satisfied ; and the British relations with the 
Bakhtiaris were of a special order in view of the latter’s hold 
on the Southern oil producing area and the Tigris Euphrates 
navigation. Lucrative provincial governorships were given to 
the Bakhtiaris, who kept his own retinue of seventy up to two 
or thre«‘ hundred ‘sawars’ or mounted men. By their depre- 
dations in the south and east of Persia they made their family 
name execrated. 

The treasury was released from the grip of Shuster, but the 
Bakhtiaris began by preying upon it to pay their henchmen. 
The now treasurer-general, Mr. Mornard, was a persona grata 
to the Russ i ms, and other great powers inhibited Iranians 
Irorn risking any charize. Mornard continued to enjoy the 
extraordinary powers, the majlis had granted to Shuster, 
but he was less anxious to disturb the most powerful men. 
He followed the practice of the Belgian tinancer Mr. Naus. 
lie was to pay not only the official gen iermerie but the 
private ‘armies’ of the Bakhtiari govenors. As a result the 
treasury was depleted and bread situation in the capital 
worsened. Through Mornard, Russia left no stone unturned 
to ensure Iran’s fiscal thraldom. The increasing depravity of 
the country and an innate tendency to despondency resulting 
from the apparent hopelessness of Iran’s situation were con- 
ductive to a decline in public morality. 

Pcisia had no standing army ; and the Cossack Brigade 
was in effect a Russian force. The creation of a separate 
gendarmerie began only in 1911. In these circumstances the 
Bakhtiari rulers were to rely on their tribesmen and irregular 
fighters. The first victim of Bakhtiari supremacy was law 
and order ; and specially in the south and west of Persia 
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security ceased to exist. British trade with India was seriously 
hindered ; and Britain and Russia forced the Bakhtiari 
government to entrust the security of the metropolitan route 
from Qum to Isfahan to a brigand and his men. Under 
foreign pressure, the Bakhtiari government was to strengthen 
the militia to restore order on its behalf. But it was to avoid 
the risk of strengthening the gcndermerie to the effect of 
creating a national force. Nor the foreigners desired it. By the 
Anglo-Russian note of 1012, the Bakhtiaris were compelled to 
disband the irregulars. A Swedish officer. Col. Hijalmaraon 
was placed in charge of the gendarmerie. A limited fore 3 Avas 
thus built up, and it was regarded as an ally of the British. 
In consonance with the note, Russia abandoned the cause of 
the ex-Shah, Muhammad Ali. But, the ex-Shah’s brother, 
Salar-ud Daulah, was active among the Ruros and Saihur 
Kurds. Their rebellion became the chi( f anxiety of Britain. 
It was, however, suppressed by the Armcniin Ephnim Khnn, 
An ex-democrat. 

Britain and Russia were also seen stipulating various con- 
cessions in Persia. In January 1912, Russia proposed a 
railway concession linking the Russian railway system Avith 
that of India across Iran. It was to be firianc«^d by British, 
French and Russian banks. An organisation named Societe 
d' Etudes was formed to plan this railway linkaire. At the 
same time, Britain put forward another railway scheme from 
the Khuzistan coast to Khurramabad. It was substantially 
backed by British interests in Persia. But none of the delibera- 
tions 1 ecame fruitful due to Nasir-ul-Mulk’s absence in Iran. 
He refused to return to Iran and thereby put a sort of passive 
resistance to foreign pressure. He prevented certain members 
of the government, who were anxious for their personal profits, 
from joining the railway discussions in Paris. But Russian 
pressure increased considerably. A loan advance of £ 200, bOO 
was made in the summer of 1912, and arrangements were 
made for an increase in the Cossack Brigade. When the 
Balkan situations assumed serious proportions, Russia and 
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England in a joint communique expressed their desire not to 
partition Persia, but to help it to re-establish order and 
secure the safety of trade routes. 

Under the Bakhtiari government education continued to 
be a feature in the lives of a large number of more iutelligent 
and better-off urban people. Some 180 schools, mostly under 
European and American supervision, were opened by 1912. 
Students went abroad of which Yahya Daulatabadi has fur- 
nished an interesting account. Most of these students were 
pleasure seekers and imported to Iran pessimism and immo- 
rality. They were solely bent on making money to procure 
the kind of luxury which they he^d seen enjoyed by the 
Europeans. The Bakhtiaris also to some extent overhanded 
the administration. Xew ministries like those of public works, 
education and justice and posts and telecraphs etc. were 
established. The.^e ministiies were vaguely responsible to 
the majlis ; and they were elements of bureaucracy possessing 
none of the qualities of Cabinet government. Coexisting with 
foreign pressure and impoverishments, these admini^t^ative 
reforms remained largely on paper. It wixs a continuation of 
the despotic practice, as Peter Avery has estimated, “whereby 
Government departments were created for officials rather than 
official.s trained to serve Government departments.’* 

Q. 2. Account for Persia’s experience in the First World War. 

On the outbreak of hostilities in Europe in the summer of 
1914, involving Britain and Russia against Germany and 
Austria, Persia proclaimed a state of neutrality. But the 
prospects of neutrality were not promising, because the country 
had neither an army of its own nor a resolute government 
to implement it. The belligerents had hardly the desire to 
respect it. The Cossack Brigade was virtually a Russian force 
and the gendarmerie under Swedish command tended to 
sympathyse with the Germans. In consequence, Persian 
territory was freely violated by the great powers of both 
sides in the First World War. International intrigues were 
intensified in Tehran, and Russians, Germans and British 
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were the leading participants. The Allies, particularly Russia 
and Britain, tightened their hold on their respective spheres 
of influence, while the latter was given a free hand in the 
neutral zone, Turkey was used by the Central Powers as a 
spearhead against Persia and a German agent, Wassmus, 
stirred up the tribes in the neighbourhood of Shiraz. 

Immediately before the outbreak of the First World War, 
the parliamentary life of Persia was resumed on the occasion 
of Ahmad Shah, on December 7, 1914. The event marked the 
end of regency and Mustaufl-ul-Mamalik was appointed prime 
minister. There was an outburst of optimism among the 
Iranians. But chief amqng Persia’s liberal intellectuals were 
residing in Berlin ; and their absence in the years between 
1914 and 1918 gave the opportunists a wider scope for action. 
In fact, place seekers and factions loosened the traditional 
balance of society so much so that it eluded the grasp of all. 
Although there were a few honest nationalists among the 
democrats, Iran’s internal situation became too weak to assure 
the continuity of any Cabinet. 

The First World War broke out when Pereia was in such a 
weakened state of affairs. Turkey opened a front against 
Russia with Kurdish, support through the north western Persia 
in January, 1915. Russia consolidated her position in Persia and 
Russian troops began to advance and retreat. In the event 
of Russian operation, Tabriz changed hands more than once. 
German operations started in the south and along the gulf 
coasts. Persians had no grievance or grudge against Germany, 
and its initial success in the European battle field had so 
impressed them, that most of them believed in its final victory. 
The events aroused hopes among the Persians to get rid of 
Russian and British dominance. 

Germany took full advantage of the soft sentiment of the 
Persians towards it. Its agents, Seiler, Zugmeyer and Wassmus, 
succeeded in liquidating centres of British influence in south 
Persia. Particularly- Wassmus was popular among the 
tribesmen and conversent in their language. He was a former 
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German consul at Bushir, and arrived at Shiraz to stir up the 
tribesmen there against Britain and Russia. Germany’s 
purpose was primarily to use Iran as an approach to promote 
agitation of the Muslims of Afghanistan and India against thi 
infidels. So German agents like Oskar Von Niedermeyer were 
sent to Kabul. These German moves met with l^ss success. The 
German agents generated ill feeling among the people against 
the traditional oppressors, promised full and complete 
independence and pledged cash payments. Britain reacted 
by sending Major Percy Sykfs of India to Bandar Abbas. 
The Major organised the south Persian Rifles and order was 
reestablished. 

In 19 the Anglo Indian expeditionary force met with a 
smashing defeat at Kut al-Amarah in Iraq. The incident 
encouraged Turkey to release more troops for Persian front. 
The Turkish troops crossed the frontier and threatened Tehran. 
But they were halted bv the Russians. The tide of the war 
turned against Turkey in 1017 and she lost Baghdad and 
lower Mesopotamia. The Turkish troops were eventually 
withdrawn from Persia. The Persian democrats now lost 
all hopes of German lielp through Turkey. In November, 
1017, the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia caused the 
overthrow of the tsar. The collapse of the tsarist regime 
freed the entire region from the east coast of the Black sea to 
the remotest region of Transcaspia. 

The liritish troops continued their presence in Iran and 
the British g wernment was rid of the tsarist rivalry there. 
T n the meantime in the Treaty of Bre.^^t-Litovsk, the Bolsheviks 
renounced all the tsarist concession and privileges. The mission 
of Bravin of the Bolshevik government was received in Persia 
with inner cynicism, but it was taken ostentatiousty as a stick 
with whi<'h to flay the British. Lord Curzon swiftly drew up 
a plan to prevent Iran from becoming a corridor of S )viet 
propoganda. In absence of Russia and with the defeat of 
Germany, Great Britain emerged as the paramount power in 
Persia. The First World War heavily told up Iran. It was 

12 • 
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left in a state of famine, with her finances shattered. The 
morale of the people touched its lowest depth. 

In the Peace Conference of Paris in 1919, Persia sent a 
delegation to present her grievances and demands. The 
Persians demanded the restoration of Caucasian and Caspian 
territories annexed over the years by Russia. They desired 
the abrogation of the humiliating Anglo-Russian treaty of 
1907. Cancellation of extra territorial rights and reparation 
of damages done by the war were, among other things, their 
important demands. But Britain did not like to see the Persian 
delegation in the Peace Conference ; and so at her instigation 
it was no*^ officially received. Instead, she herself proposed 
a bilateral treaty with terms which would have reduced the 
country to a British protectorate. 

The treaty was proposed by Sir Percy Cox, the British 
minister at Tehran. It was prefaced with the usual formula 
for respecting independence and intenr ty of Persia. In 
the treaty, Britein continued the offer of civil and mili- 
tary advisers at Persia’s expense. She proposed a revision 
of the customs tariff and offered a loan of £ 200 ,0t U, guaran- 
teed by revenue and customs. The British also assured 
the construction .of roads and railroads. Th** irit ^punsible 
Shah and his corrupt cabinet signed the nLTeenient. But 
public opinion was against this treaty and the national 
assembly letused to convene its session tor ratification. The 
nationalists this time were encouraged by an American dip- 
lomatie protest. In the words of Hitti, ‘'the British had 
failed to sense the strength of the nationalist spirit which 
for years had been strring and was on the point of explosion.” 

In the changed circumstances, Bolshevik government in 
Russia also reversed the traditional tsarist policy. It offerred 
a treaty of amity renouncing all earlier treaties, c oncessions 
and interests inherited from the defunct regime. All outstand- 
ing debts and extra-territorial rights were proposed cancelled. 
Accordingly, the Bolsheviks handed over the Persian govern- 
ment the Julfa-Tabriz railroad and many docks and harbours, 
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excepting the Caspian fisheries, where navigation was opened 
to Persian shipping. The Treaty of Russo-Persian Friend- 
ship was finally concluded on February 26J921. Meanwhile, 
Persia was accepted as a fully independent member of the 
League of Nations in 1920 ; in January 1921, British troops 
br^an to withdraw from ihe southern part of the country. 

The First World War was bitter and a protracted war, but 
its end brought a favourable international situation for 
Persia. In another way, it may bo said to have sealed the 
fate of the Kajar rulers. The nationalists were bo stered up 
by the achievements of the war. They had been neglected 
by Ahmed Shah Kijar ; after the war, t^ey themselves turn- 
ed down the Shah. In fact Shah Saltan Ahmad was the 
last Kajar ruler, who compo.^Ml the epitaph of the dynasty. 
The wa. eirtt^'d situations in Persia ff>r the emerLTfnce of a 
new hero, Reza Shah, commander of the Cossack Brigade, 

3. Show how Persia was affected by the Anglo^Russian 
rivalry during the first two decades of the twentieth century. 

The Anglo-Uiisaian relations over Persii dnrin»T the first 
two decad(‘S (d the twentieth century had periods of h sti- 
lity linked up by a phase of mutual col'aboration. Earlier 
th se two European powers had establi-lied tiieir h^-ld in the 
norMi a”.d soutli of iVr.sia respectively and enred such 
eoncessiems that told upon the country's economy and poli- 
tics. In tlie beginning of the century tlie country r. se in a 
^.oliticnl ferment against increasing Russian domination, and 
the agitat >rs received moral hacking from Great Britain. 
Tho despotic Shah was f)bliged to yield to the demands of 
the liberal denioerais Meanwhile, German influence exten- 
ded into the country and it was construed as inimical by 
both British and Iluvssiaii interests. Britain and Russia 
compromised their differences and signed an entente in 1907 
to the utter hopelessness of the Persian democrats, 1 he 
democrats turned anti-British, and iwico they resisted the 
Shah's attempt to suspend the mujlis — a scheme backed and 
sponsored by Russia. 
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But the Constitution was finally suppressed in 1911 and 
the democrats either left Persia or went underground. Under 
the double government of the regency and the Bakhtiaris, 
both Russian and British influence increased in Persia, and 
the country was driven to further despondency. Embold- 
ened with fresh gains, the two powers did not respect the 
declared neutrality of Persia during the World War 1. But 
the period of Anglo-Russian collaboration came to an end 
with the establishment of the Bolshevik government in 
Russia. In the post war years, Britain sought to make it a 
British protectroate while Russia emerged as its saviour. 

Domination of Persia by British and Russian interests 
had begun in the reign of Nasir-ud-din Shah, when the 
former secured a series of concessions and the latter estab- 
lished its hegemony in the northern provinces. The extra- 
vagance and la.k of money of lus successor, Mnzaffar-ud- 
din Shah, sunk the country deeper into foreign debts. A 
loan from Russia in 1900 was followed by another in 1902. 
These loans were guaranteed by customs except from Persian 
Gulf ports and particularly the second one was obtained in 
return for making the country into a Russian protectorate. 
Britain's position was refatively weak and her image was 
lowered in Persian eyes due to her defeat in the Boer Wars. 
This state of things was vehemently opposed by the liberal 
and democratic elements of the Persian society. Tlic^y rose 
against Russia’s domination of Persian affairs, which by 1905 
received a set back as a result of her surprising defeat at the 
hands of Japan and the abortive Russian revolution. 

Political ferment against corrupt despotism and Russian 
domination was melted into the Persian constitutional revo- 
lution in 1905. The liberals and the democrats led by reli- 
gious leaders began their struggle for some semblance of 
political liberalism. In this struggle, reactionary rulers of 
Russia extended their support to their brethren in Tehran and 
Britain identified herself with the democrats. The first 'bast* 
or sanctuary was taken as a kind of passive protest in 1905, 
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but nothing substantial was achieved until 1906, The demo- 
crats and liberal iutellectuals encamped themselves in the 
compound of the British legation in Tehran, until the Shah 
granted a constitution of the type of westernised parliamen- 
tary form of government under a limited royal authority. 
The movement was largely engineered by the British and 
the Russians resented against the success of the remocrats. 
Russia scented danper to her own ascendancy in Persia. 

This balance of Anglo-Russian rivalry over Persia was 
shattered by Germany’s entry in West Asia as a competitor for 
empire building. The new imperialist “followed a carefully 
calculated scheme of using a Teutonic or Nordic wedge through 
Centjal Europe* and tha Daghdad railway wedge through 
Western Atie'*, The extension of German influence caused 
consternation among both British and Russian interests. 
Under a third power pressure, Britain and Russia composed 
their differences ovf r Persia in an entente. The Anglo-Russian 
Convention was signed in August 1907 di\iding Persia into 
three sones. The five provinces of the north were recognised 
as a Russian sphere of influence, and the south-eastern area as 
a Bntsh sphere. In between the two the area was to consti- 
tute the neutral /one. The ‘mdepeiidence and integrity* of 
Persia was, however, reafHrmed in the agreement. 

The publication of the agreement caused widespread anger 
among the Persians. The Persia was then ruled by weak and 
ineffective Muzaffar-ud-din Shah (1907 — 1909). Russia having 
emboldened by the Anglo-Russian Convention, encouraged the 
Shah to repudiate the constitution. Meanwhile, the democrats 
turned anti-British, because they saw Britain as a willing 
partisan of their enemy, Russia. Muhammad Ali attempted 
two coups to suppress the democrats and achieved success 
in 1908. But this success was short-lived and he was 
compelled to restore the constitution in 19J9 at the face 
of opposition from the southern Bakhtian tribes. Muhammad 
Ali was deposed and left the country leaving his minor son^ 
Ahmad Shah, at the helm of affairs. 
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Russia did mot however, abandon the idea of suppressing 
the democrats. Her efforts increased when Germany succeeded 
in penetrating in the Persian commerce as well as in securing 
a kind of political friendship with the Persian liberals. In the 
Potsdam Agreement of November 1910, and in the Treaty of 
St. Petersburg of August 1911, Russia arrived at an understand- 
ing with the Kaiser, who recognised Russia’s sphere of 
influence in Persia. Russia was thus free to exploit this 
arrangement to the utmost and demanded the dismissal of W. 
Morgan Shu 2 it( r who Wcas appointed to tone up the Persian 
finances. She compelled Shuster to leave P. rsia, and on this 
pretext rhe had the constitution suppressed and the 
parliament destroyed. All these happened in 1011. 

The Shuster episotle was followed by the dual government 
of the regency of Naair-ul-Miilk, residing abroad since 1912 
and the cabinet of the Bakhtiaris. The difference with Britain 
and Russia was compromised by the Rokhtia^i**. Negative 
influence of these two European powers increased in Persia. 
In the meantime, the chasm between Germany and the Entente 
Powers incredsed and upon this the World War I broke out in 
1914. In the war, then Persian go\eiimient declared a 
state of neutrality which it had neitlier the strenirth to imple- 
ment nor any of the belligerents had the desire to respect. 
In the event of Russo-Britiah co-opcration, Pt rsian’s indepen- 
dence was severely affected. Rus'sia stationed troops in the 
northern frontier and the German agents became active 
among the tribesmen to undo British influence. Britain and 
Russia lavishly used the gendarmerie under Swedish officers 
and the Cossack brigade. The Persians hoped a German 
success ; and so the democrats and the opportunists rallied 
round the German cause, the opportunists left it when their 
hopes was not fulfilled. In the event of the Allied successes 
in the war, the nationalist dream ended in a fiasco. 

The phase of Aoglo-Russian co-operation in Iran, ceased to 
exist with the establishment of revolutionary government in 
Russia. The Bolshsvik government relaxed the preseure upon 
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Persia, for it had to fight for its life against foreign interven- 
tion. Britain stepped into the erstwhile Russian territorries 
in Iran and decided to use them as a base for counterrevolu- 
tionary mo^es in Russia. At one time there was a rumour in 
British circles to include Persia in the Pax-Britannica. It 
was abandoned ; and instead the Persian delegation was not 
permitted to take part in the Paris Peace Conference at the 
machinations of Great Britain. In fact, fresh hostility between 
Russia and Britain began in 1918. 

After the great war, Britain concluded a bilateral treaty 
with Persia on August 9, 1919, in London. It was prefaced 
with the usual pledge for respecting Independence and integri- 
ty of Persia and its provisions included among other things 
Bri^^’ol assistance to Iran through military and liscal missions. 
Tnese Bnti.di missions would have extensive powers in the 
reorganiaation of the Persian army. Britain also offered a loan 
of ^ 200,000, guaranteed by revenue and customs and used for 
the constructions of roads and railroads. The treaty reduced 
Iran virtually into a British protectorate against which 
democrats arid nationalists in Persia resented. Britain greatly 
uncirrcatira tlio force of Iranian nationalism of the post- 
war period and the majlis refused to ratify the treaty. Britain 
had the only alternative to implement the treaty ; i, e,, the 
use of force, to which she was not ready to commit at that 
time. 

On the other hand, Persian relations with Russia augured 
well with I he establishment of revolutionary government 
in the latter country. In fact, the Bolshevik government 
reversed the tsarist policy by offering a treaty of amity 
renouning all earlier treaties, concessions and interests inheri- 
ted from tho defunct regime. The Russian envoy, Bravin was 
received by the Iranian nationalists *as a stick with whieh to 
flay the British*. But the proposed alliance was halted for 
the time beine by the emergence of Soviet fleets and troops on 
Persian soil in their pursuing the remnants of White Russian 
forces. Kuchik Khan, the rebel of the Elburz mountains 
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joined the Russians against which Persia protested. Despite 
this strange situation, the Treaty of Friendship between Persia 
and Russia was concluded on February 26, 1921. By this treaty 
all outstanding debts of Persia were cancelled and extraterri* 
torial privileges abandoned. The Persian government secured 
control over the Julfa*Tabriz railway and many docks and 
harbours ; and the Caspian iisheries were made an object of 
common exploitation. By Article 6, Soviet Russia reserved 
the right to send troops to Persia should the latter become a 
base for anti-Soviet aggression. The treaty marked the enu 
of post'War settlement with Iran, the British treaty having 
been officially rejected. Anglo-Russian rivalry in the post- 
war years helped Iran, in getting her independence restored. 



CHAPTER XIV 


REZA SHAH PAHLAVI 


Q. I. Trace the riseofBcza Shah to power. How did he 
consolidate his authority ? 

Rise to power : It had been advertised by the British 
Informal H'li SfTvices in the Second World War that it was 
the British who had made possible the rise of Reza Shah. 
Jt was merely a diplomatic propaganda and Reza Shah’s 
lise to power inijht be estimated quite independent of British 
agfeistance. Forces facilitating that seizure of power lay 
deeper in a marked tendency of disunity in Iranian politics. 
Regional leaders having established themselves locally tended 
to move towards complete sovereignty by defeating others — 
and it had been a recurrent phenomenon in Persian history, 
Reza Khan was one such regional leader, who succeeded by 
defeating his rivals. His rise to power was however facilitated 
by the existence of a favourable international situation and 
the growth of national consciousness among the people of 
Iran. 

During the First Word War the Iranian Empire was led 
to fragmentation. The weak successors of the despotic Kajar 
rulers failed to maintain the tempo of the degree of national 
unity, the dynasty had achieved. The regional forces be- 
came active and ambitious people began to harbour hopes 
of becoming the potential unifiers of Iran. There were three 
such unifiers in Iran in 19 Ji : Kuchik Khan in Gilan, Colonel 
Muhammad Taqi Khan, the patriotic gendarmerie officer, 
and a Cossack officer named Reza Khan. Kuchik Khan was 
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the 1 ader of the revolutionary Jaiigalis of Gilan and subse- 
quently turned to the Russian revolutionaries for assistance. 
But his Russian alliance did not last long ; and it proved 
fatal to his success. Uis Bolshevik consortium made him an 
enemy to the loyal Iranians. Colonel Muhammad Taqi 
Khan was a man of known pitriotism ; but ho was a sagacious 
politican and not a heroic military leader. Situations in Iran 
in the post-war year required a hero around which the national 
democratic forces could gather. 

Choice of the Irauians thus fell upon Reza Khan. Born 
in March 1878, he had a military career in the Cossack Brigade 
of the Persian army for more than twenty yeirs as an oidinary 
soldier. In the eyes of the Western critic^^ and aristocratic 
minority in Iran he was a man of obscure origins. He was 
physically large and strong and had the tact and shrew’dness 
of a military genius. Ho was promottd to the rank of an 
oiBSoer under Starosselesky’s command. He exploited the 
temporary weakne^T of Russia after the revolution and 
picked the Russian offiicers in the Cossck division out of 
Persia. His moves coincided with those of the British and 
the British officersTeplacevt the Ruasiaiis in the Bor-.ian army. 
The stale of things remained in iho plane until 1021 when 
Reza himself assumed command of the division. However, 
he Cfintioued to receive British technical assi'^tinc*. That 
was the reason why he has been regarded a British creitioii. 
But he was essentially a nationah'.t, oppo8(*d any ioreigri 
interference in the affairs of Iran, and that he took British 
assistance to achi ‘ve the success. 

In fact it was the awakening of Iranian nationalism which 
made the rise of Reza Khan rapid. After the First World 
War, Persia was deeply imbued with a bcdbo of national 
democracy as opposed to foreign dominance. The new forces 
were organised by a renowned political leader Say y id Zia-ud- 
din Tabatabai. He drew both Muhammad Taqi Khan of 
the gendarmerie and Reza Khan of the Cossack division 
to his cause. The state of things in Iran worsened due to 
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frequent chanpres in the grand vezirate and lack of orga- 
nised administration. Iran was relieved of her international 
pressure and friendly relations were established or negotiated 
with Britain and Russia. The stage was thus set for a 
change in the G^.vernmcnt. Rezi Khan led a coup d' etat 
in Fel.ruar\^ 19lM, and in doing so he wns assisted by his 
compatriots. As a result of the coup, Zia ud-din Tabatabai 
assumed the premiership, and tl.e pilf)t of the cf>up, Reza 
Khan became the the minister of war and ^Jomrnander in Chief. 
Although Muhammad Ta(|i Khan allowed hs loyalty to 
the Sayyid's e luse the trKlermerio was disbanded. R^za 
Khan cro( as a national hero. 

Consolidation of power : Tfaving thus rose to power 
Re*/. I Khan was lead the ISardar Sipah The new prime 
minister. Say} id Zia-u(!-(lin Tabatabai had a /a al fur radical 
rcfoims , bin his idtas did rut prove halanrcfl fr continued 
succc“«s. 1) rsli nv laircs ma^-cd tlu‘ wealthy c 'nservatives 

against him. By a Fcrics of enactment^, he distju'-te 1 the 
petiplc and they became fnr.strated of his attempts to apply 
religi III in ev iT\ day alia irs. His objective was noble, for he 
was desperately .aM'kin^ to avoid more lureinn loans. liis 
meaMires iiianut the n rhility anil the CvU.t also excited the 
antagonism of the Sh di. Rez i Khan w’a*^ ambitious and a 
realist ; and he enjowd the support of the yropulace. He 
forced Zia-uii-dm to rt^siirn and ileo troin the country wdthin 
three montli.'^. Tli roafter hi bi came the pivot of paramount 
power in the government of Persia. 

But Reza Khan refrained from as^umiiuz the post of prime 
minister at once. Instead he plumped for Qavam-Us-Sultanah 
in the prime ministry. He, however, remained in the War 
ministry consolidating liis authority there. But Qavam 
rapidly became unpopular duo to his dallying with fonigners. 
On oil, the nationalists saw with morbid ft nr that the country 
was again driving towards foreign tutelege. Once again 
Reza used his nationalist sympathisers and the army. Qavam 
was forced to resign and Reza himself assumed the office of 
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prime minister in 1923. Almost immediatly he forced Sultan 
Ahmad Shah for an ^'extended trip to Europe”. In absence 
of the Shah he exercised supreme authority in the Persian 
empire. 

In 1923 Beza Shah became the prime minister of Iran 
and in the same year Mustafa Kemal declared a republic in 
Turkey. The Sardar Sipah was an admirer of Mustafa Kemal 
and he toyed with the possibility of ending the Kajar rule by 
a similar expedient. He had already earned loyalty of the 
merchants during the prime ministry of Qavam-us-Sultaneh. 
But widespread clerical opposition to this scheme obliged 
him to abandon it and the prohibition of a republic was 
established by law. Thereafter, his supporters known as the 
reformists or the ‘Tajaddudis’ won a majority and the fifth 
majlis began its sessions in 1924. There were talks of ending 
Kajar rule and the majlis ordered the deposition of the 
absentee Shah on October 31, 1925. Although Pahlevis 
were not much popular in Iran, the majlis proclaimed Reza 
Khan as the Shah of Iran on December 13, 1925. Beza Shah, 
thus, became the dejacto and </eyz/re sovereign ot Persia by 
piackating the Kajars. . 

The secrets of Beza's success both in rising to power and 
in consolidating it was the army. In fact he used the military 
as a base for power. Again the international situations were 
favourable as both Russia and Great Britain were busy with 
their own houses. Tensions between these two European 
nations, however, attained a new phase, whereby both Britain 
and Russia, were eager to enter into a treaty with Persia. 
In fact five days after the coup of 1921, a treaty was signed 
with Russia by which Persia not only realised the lost provinces 
but also got rid of British pressure. Moreover, Baza Shah 
was a very shrewd and calculated statesman and military 
leader, by dint of which he rose to the supreme position in 
Persia. 

Q. 2. Give an account of the reforms of Reza Shah, 

Reza Shah launched a vigorous programme of reforms 
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after completing his consolidation of power in 1926. In do- 
ing BO he was inspired by his Turkish contemporary, Mustafa 
Kemal. His reforms were to a certain extent parallel to the 
latter’s, but executed with more restraint and caution. The 
Shah’s task was infinitely difficult due to the country’s limited 
exposure to Europe, and the lack of officials with adminis- 
trative abilities. The most formidable road block was the 
existence of a religious body executing spiritual power on a 
Shiite society. The Shah desired his country’s complete 
emancipation from all foreign dominance and decreed all his 
measures in the majlis, which he reduced to a docile 
instrument. 

The Shah was a military personol and from his own ex- 
perience ho knew ‘‘the value of a ready-to-fight armed forces, 
loyal ti him and satisfied in its compensation'\ He raised 
their number tr» 40,000. With it, he suppressed the autonomy 
of the Provincial Governors and unified the country. For 
the unitica Ion of the country and its econo me growth, good 
communication was a necessity. Old roads were improved 
and new ones constructed with the aid of American engineers. 
The Shah extende<l the telegraph lines and installed wireless 
stations and made them available to the public His most 
important pn)joct was the Trans-Persian railw’ay which was 
financed by sales tax on tea and sugar with no money 
borrowed. 

Fmptincss of the treasury was iound the main cause of 
the Kajars’ dependence on foreigners. Money also needed to 
meet the mounting expenses. The Shah expanded the state 
monopolies to cover most fields of business and production. 
He turned merchants and product intoo government em- 
ployers. As early as 1922 he requested thn United States 
to recommend a financial mission. Dr. Arthur C. Millspiugh 
was the head of the mission ( 1922-27 ), and he reorganised 
and systematised the finances of the country. He was not, 
however, allowid to tackle the military accounts. He re- 
placed the ‘toman’ by the ‘rial’ in currency and deprived 
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the British owned Imperial Bank of Iran from the right of 
issuing currency notes. Agricultural schools and model farms 
were established for the development of agriculture while 
foreign technocrats were invited to advice for that of indue* 
tries. His was a policy of nationalist protections, ‘the ideal 
of effective national independence as against foreign powers, 
and effective national povereicrnty at home*. 

The Shah set out to remove the intellectual impediment 
of his country by introducing Western civilisation and 
techniques. Although he himself had no clear understanding 
of these, he was not deeply rooted in Persian culture. He 
curtailed the privileges of the religious classes and seized 
their extensive possessions. He suppressed the dervish orders 
and prohibited passion plays. Education was freed from 
the clerical hold and elementary and secondary education 
was introduced on modern lines. Students were si nt abroad 
and educational institutions erected by forcigmrs nationalised. 
The University of Tehran was organised in H*35. 

Like Mustafa Kemal, Reza Shah also realised that Western 
institutions could not work in compatible with oriental 
medieval economic and social structures. So neither the 
constitution was o\erthrov\n nor the raajlis dissolved. The 
Shah leduced the majlis to a ratifyii ^ body. The early 
enthusiasm for parliamentary <iovern merit had subsided. 
The government decreed in 1015 that the ancient name of 
the country, Iran, be substituted for Persia. Tlie Shah’s 
family name Pahlavi, was also derived from tin old Persian 
“Parthian”. Here he followed Mustafa Kcroal very copiously. 

Reza Shah introduced social change and like anywhere 
it involved an amount of immotion. So its reaction creates 
more tension than economic or administrative changes. The 
Shah abolished the titles of nobility and replaced the sons of 
the aristocratic families by more efficient officials. The 
measures invoked serious reactions. More serious were the 
problems arising out of legislation relating to the status of 
womanhood ; because it also involved religion. The Shah 
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issued a series of laws discouraging poligamy and facilitating 
divorce by a v ife. A girl’s marriageable age was raised to 
fifteen and her outward symbol of isolation and subordination, 
the veil, removed. Although with certain reservations, 
women were given juridically equal rif'hts wiih men. These 
measures also raivsed the status of womanhood and put an end 
of patriarchal family as well. 

While Mustafa Kemars reforms reared a permanent insti- 
tutional structure, Reza Shah’s were personal and collapsed 
after his retirement. It was largely to the fact that the latter 
did not possess any clear vi'^ion. He succeded in turning his 
country from foreign dominance ; but he was less successful 
in his westerni^^ing attempts. He completed the destruction 
of the old order, but he could not fill up the vaccum so 
thorough as did his Turkish contemporary. His refoms were 
not rallied round a pirticular system and therefore they 
were rather inconsistent in certain respects. 

Q 3. Discuss the role of Iran in international politics in the 
period intervening between the two World Wars. 

Or, Discuss Iran’s international relation under Reza Shah. 

Iran had determined to keep hers.if out of the First World 
War, but tho war had penetrated into the bids and d.ales of 
the country. At its end, she managed to retain her sove- 
reignty by employing the gestuns of goodwill of the Bolshevik 
Government of RuShia against the British interests. In the 
meantime, Reza Shah Pahlavi came to power at the creft of 
a wave of national awareness. Henceforward, enlightened 
nationalism became the keynote of Iran’s international rela- 
tions. Reza Shah freed the Iranian foreign policy Irom lack 
of resolution and political realism. The country was piloted 
towards political and to some extent economic emancipation. 
In 1928, the capitulations were abolished for the sake of inde- 
pendence and self-respect. Good relations were established 
with Great Britain and correct relations with the U. S. S. B. 
Iran signed a non-agression pact with the neighbouring states 
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guaranteeing each other’s borders. But when Iran in pursuit 
of her pet ''third power theory” began to cultivate good rela- 
tions with Germany on the eve of the Second World War, her 
declared neutrality was threatened and her energetic leader, 
Beza Shah, was obliged to abdicate. 

At the end of the first great war Iran sent her delegation 
to the Peace Conference at Paris in 1919 to place her demands. 
But at the machination of Great Britain it was not officially 
received. Instead, a bilateral agreement was signed between 
Britain and Persia with terms which would have reduced the 
country to a virtual British protectorate. Althoujih the 
the young, irresponsible Shah and his weak, corrupt cabinet 
accepted it, the assembly refused to convene f r ratification. 
Against this treaty, public opinion and nationalist spirit in 
Iran was on the point of explosion. On the other hand, 
the revolutionary government of the Bolsheviks in Russia 
reversed the traditional policy by offering a treaty of amity 
renouncing all ealier treaties, concessions etc., which it in- 
herited from the tsarist regime. The treaty was signed in 
February, 1921 ; but before it Persia had been accepted as a 
fully independent members of the League ot Nations. 
British troops had already begun to withdraw from southern 
Persia ; by the Russo-Persian Treaty of 1921, Persia agreed 
to cancel her earlier treaty with Great Britain. 

Iranian nationalists desired their country's emancipatirm 
from foreign domination ; and a balance between Britain and 
Russia over Persia was established by the Riissia-Persian 
Treaty of Prienahip. These nationalists had an anti-Shah 
sentiment, and they extended their support to a Commander 
of the Cossack Brigade, Reza Khan. Reza Khan effected 
a Coup d* etat five days before the signing of the Russo-Persian 
Treaty on February 21, 1921, and by 1925, ho became 'Shah- 
en-Sbah’ of Iran. He was an enlightened reformer, and his 
foreign policy was equally enlightened. His primary concern 
was to free the country from big power domination. Accord- 
ingly, he engineered Iran’s relations with them. Due to the 
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geographical position, the oountrj was caught between the 
British interest in India and the Persian Gulf and Russia ; 
but Beza Shah succeeded in playing off the one against the 
other* 

•‘Iran's relations with Great Britain were not too friendly", 
but they were closer than with any other power. They varied 
‘from outward correctness to open quarreling^ as a result of 
the operations of the Anglo-Iranian Oil company in the pro- 
vince of Khuzistan. The company had developed as an 
impeuum in imperi. But quarrel at first broke out between 
the two countries in 1927 over the oil-rich Bahrain islands. 
Britain refused to recognise Iran's sovereignty over the islands. 
Thereafter, the hostilities between Iran and Great Britain 
intenai^ftd on several issues. In May, 1928, however, normalcy 
restored in th“ir relations and Iran succeeded in emancipating 
herself from the century-old capitulations after a year's notice. 
A more serious crisis arose in their relations in 1932 over the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, founded in 1901. Reza Shah's 
unilateral cancellation of the company’s concession on grounds 
of fraudulent accounting, was brought to the council of the 
League of Nations by Gre it Britain. It was also amicably 
settled in 1933, when the concession was extended for sixty 
years with its terms raiseil in favour of mere royalty for Iran. 
Hereafter, relations between these countries were on the whole 
friendly ; but there were visible signs of Britain's waning 
influence. 

After the treaty of 1921 Iran’s relations with Soviet Russia 
became somewhat correct if not cordial. It was because the 
Bolsheviks encouraged the anti-government agitation in Gilan, 
and in the rebellious in Azerbaijan and Khorasan the Soviet 
Union was suspected of Connivance. Again Reza Shah’s 
ruthless action against the spread of Communism in Iran 
frustrated the leader of Mosco.w, who classified Reza's regime 
as a positive step forward towards a classless society. 
Economic problems also considerably played upon the relations 
between the two neighbouring states. The areas of confiiot 
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were the northern oil oonoessions, the Irano-Soviet trade 
and the Caspian fisheries. Legal or not Russia protested 
against Iran’s giving away to British and American corpora- 
tions those concessions which had been renounced by the 
n«S S. R. More embarrassing for Iran was Russia’s occassional 
stopage of trade with northern Iran. It was a very effective 
weapon and Russia used it in 1926 on the dispute over the 
Caspian fisheries. It was lifted in the next when a new fishery 
agreement was signed. To counteract this soviet pressure, 
Reza Shah organised a foreign trade monopoly and reoriented 
Iranian trade towards Germany which had by t^en undergone 
a recovery. During the inter-war period Irano-Soviet relations 
never attained a hostile stage and Russia was not ready to 
undertake an invasion to compel Reza Shah to facilitate the 
spread of communism. 

Iran under Reza Shah, however, developed friendly 
relations with her immediate neighbours. Under Soviet 
encouragement a treaty was signed on April 22, 1920 between 
Iran, Afghanistan and Turkey effecting conciliation between 
Tehran and Ankara, and Tehran and Kabul. Iran’s frontier 
problem with Turkey was amicably settled in 1932 although 
the Kurdish uprising posed some obstacles. Friendly relations 
with the Middle Eastern states developed in course of official 
visits of the state heads into different capitals. Its climax 
was the Saadabad pact or more popularly the Middle Eastern 
pact of 1937 signed between Iran, Turkey, Iraq and Afghani- 
stan. It provided for non-aggression, consultation and mutual 
co-operation but it was conoidered, as L(*nczowski has 
stated, another type of cordon sariitairo against the spread of 
communism. 

In course of Iran’s freeing herself from the domination of 
Britain and Russia she developed friendly relations with 
. Germany. Germany also after her recovery extended technical 
and trade services j^o Iian. This trend of Irano-German trade 
co-operation took such an upward trend after Hitler’s rise that 
in 1930 Germany accounted for 41 percent of the foreign of 
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Iran. Beza Shah also praised the German authorities as the 
best safeguard against communism. But this pro- Axis course 
of Iranian foreign policy yielded bad harvests on the outbreak 
of the Second World War. Despite her declared neutrality, 
the marching of German troops into the Ukraine was 
considered by Britain and Russia as a definite threat to their 
interests in Iran. British forces occupied the southern part of 
Iran while the Russian forces the northern in 1941. Mean- 
while, Reza Shah and his Axis-ward friends had already leaned 
towards Germany. Now to save the throne, the Shah 
abdicated in favour of his son and left the country. He had 
all through given a n^alistic leadership, but he became a 
victim of his own “third power theory.’* 

Q. 4. Trace the career of Reza Shah and give an estimate of 
his achievements. 

Or, Discuss Reza Shah’s contribution to modern Iran. 

The reign < f Reza Shah in Iran for the two decades 
beginning from 1921 to 1941 composed a new era in Iran’s 
history. In the history of Persia there was a marked tendency 
towards fragmentation, hen there had been weakness at the 
lop. Similar situations arose immediately after the first 
World War. But in any period of her disuniiy, Iran never 
lacked a potential unitirer. This time Reza Khan brought all 
the fragments into unison and showed his remarkable 
enlightenment by making Iran look like a modern sovereign 
state. 

Reza Khan was a man of obscure origin and from the 
pale of society he elevated himself to the pivot of power. 
Born in 1878, he joined as an ordinary soldier to the Cossack 
Brigade, then trained and officered by Russia. Shrewd and 
sagacious, Reza was a man of tact and merit. At the end of 
the first great war, when the Iranians resented against their 
country’s indignation, Reza was seen consolidating his 
authority in his division. He became a commander and 
after the dismissal of the Russian officar virually the only 
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eommand er of the Cossaok division. Making it as his base, 
he defeated the Gilani agitator Kuohik Khan. To step 
down Russian influence, at times he took interest ; but they 
were opportune moves, and he was never guided by British 
directions. 

In post-war Iran, the national democratic forces desired 
a change. The weak and irresponsible Shah and his corrupt 
cabinet only made the country more dependent on the 
foreigners. People with national consciousness rallied round 
Zia-ud-din Tabatabai. But no change was possible without 
military assistance. Therefore Reza Shah’s services were 
required and he effected the desired coup rf’ etat in February 
1921. International situations were favourable and after 
the coup Zia became prime minister and Reza minister of 
war. But this state of things did not last loni:rer. Zia was 
a political theorist and in reality, he offended, by his radical 
measures, the wealthy conservatives and a section of the lay 
people. Reza forced Tabatabai to resign and thereby weil- 
ded paramount influence in Iran. But not until 1923, ho him- 
self assumed premiership. As prime minister ho packed the 
last Kajar Shah to an '‘extended trip to Europe” and toyed 
with ideas of a republic. In the face of widespread opposition 
he abandoned the idea. He convened the majlis which 
deposed the absentee Shah and proclaimed him the 'Shah-in- 
Shah’ of Iran at the close of 1921. He introduced the 
Pahlavi dynasty and himself ruled till 1941 when he abdicated 
in favour of his son. 

During his rule, he launched a massive programme of 
reforms ; and in doing so he was inspired by his Turkish 
contemporary Mustafa Kemal. Clerical supremacy, lack of 
experienced officials and limited exposure to Europe made 
his task more infinitely difficult. Reza began by equipping 
and strengthening his army. He also knew the value of 
good communications. So he improved the old roads and laid 
out new ones. ‘Telegraph lines were extended and wireless 
stations installed. He completed the trans-Caspian railway 
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from the Persian Qulf to the Caspian sea in twelve years. 
All these projects needed money, and he financed them from 
within with no money borrowed. State monopolies were ex- 
tended and employed the American mission of Dr. Arthur 
C. Millspaugh ( 1922-11)27 ) to reoroganise and sytematize the 
finances except of the military. 

Himself hardly cultured, Beza had no clear understanding 
of western civilisation. Yet he set out to build the modem 
culture of bis country by introducing western techniques. He 
freed education from the clergy and made it modern in 
elementary and eecondary levels. Performance of religious 
pageants and passion plays was also prohibited. Students 
were sent to Europe and America, and the University of 
Tehran was established in 1935 with various departments. To 
convert Iran into a fully modernised ttate he also introduced 
social reforms. Titles of nobility were abolished and offices 
opened to taleiits. Beza emancipated women from religious 
bondages, made womanhood more dignified and modern. In 
his pursuit of nationalisation ho replaced Persia for Iran as 
the country’s name. He, did not, however, overthrow the 
constitution nor dissovle the majlis j he only reduced them to 
a ralifying body. 

In his foreign relations also he was inspired by a sense of 
natioiialism. Ho abolished the capitulary privileges of the 
British in 1928 only after one year’s notice. Five yearslater 
the concession given to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Comany was 
extended in time and its terms revised in favour of more 
royalty for government and gradual Iranisation of the officials. 
His relations with Great Britain, was friendly, and with 
Bussia correct if not cordial. Cordiality took over in 
Busso-Iranian relations for Beza Shah damned the spread of 
communism in his country and for Busda fomented rebellions 
in parts of Iran. Tensions arose in the Irano-Bussian relations 
but never did they assume serious proportions. Beza Shah 
established cordial relations with his Oriental neighbours and 
their epoch was the Middle East Pact of 1927. To get rid of 
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occassional economic embargo, sponsored by Russia, Beza Shah 
leaned towards Germany. He and his pro-Axis allies became 
more hopeful when the German troops entered Paris in 1940. 
Iran’s pro-German course during the second Great War was a 
serious threat to Britsh and Russian interests. To save the 
throne for his son from the joint Anglo- Russian pressure,' Reza 
abdicated from the throne in 1941. Three years later, in 1C44, 
Reza Shah died at Johannesburg in North America. 

Reza Shah vas the man of destiny for Iran for twenty 
years, during which period he jockeyed the country towards 
the path of modernisation. A nationalist, he had his source 
of strength in army. From an ordinary soldier, he rose to 
power and it was with the help of the army he suppressed any 
opposition against his moves. He offered the country a 
splendid regeneration and his model was another ta entieth 
century Oriental despot, Mustafa Kemal. However, he executed 
his reform with more restraint and caution. He freed Iran 
from the fetters of medievalism and eucharism. But as his 
conception of western civilisation and culture was not very 
clear, his reforms often boded ill. Again his enlightenment 
was not shared* by his subjects and yielded in inherent 
contradictions. Moreover, in pursuit of nationalisation of the 
finance, he established the house of Pahlavi on inflation. 



.CHAPTER XV 


IRAN AFTER REZA SHAH 


Q. 1 How did the Second World War affect conditions in 
Iran ? 

The government and people of Iran, remembering the 
memory of the preceding war, were determined to keep their 
country out of the Second World War. But the advance of 
German troops into the Ukraine threatened British and 
Russian interest in Iran. Reza Shah and his associates 
observe i the initial success of Germany and Italy and there- 
fore leaned Axis- Ward. Russia and Britain reacted seriously ; 
their troops occupied northern and southern Iran respectively. 
Their pressure upon Rezi Shah fell heavily and he judiciously 
abdicated the throne m favour of his son in 1941. Twenty, 
two-year-old Muhammad Reza resumed constitutional rule 
and signed a treaty of alliance with the occupants Britain 
and Russia. By this treaty Britain and Russia undertook to 
respect the independence and territorial integrity of Iran, 
and Iran to declare war on Germany, which she soon did. 

This leaning towards the Allies was dramatised in the Tehran 

Conference of 1943, and Iran was promised substantial material 
aid during and after the war. 

During this time Iran badly needed external help. The 
traffic between the occupied zones in the north and south 
was closed. The transport facilities were utilised only for 
military purposes. Import of certain essential oommodies 
was stopped. As a result there was a drastic shortage in 
the supp^y of consumers goods and prices rose ten-times their 
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pre-war index. The income of the people also increased 
substantially. The working class had improved opportunities 
due to the war and they earned higher wages. The middle 
class earned more by profiteering etc. But this improved 
earning index were less than counterbanced the dearer living 
index caused by infiation. 

There were discontent and wide-spread disturbances as a 
result of the demoralising effect of foreign occupation. The 
free press and ephemeral joninals propagated agitation to the 
detrement of internal stability. Leftists, backed by Soviet 
Russia' fomented agitation in Azerbaijan and elsewhere. 
The religious leaders found it the opportune moment to dam 
the spread of Western ideas and institutions and to regain 
their former status. The Shah had neither strength nor money 
to suppress these centrifugal tendencies. He w^as to depend on 
American aid which was slow to come and inadequate in 
quantity. 

Financial and military reforms started once again to 
rejuvinate the country. Dr, Arthur C. Millspaugh was once 
again invited to reorganise the finances. He was given 
broad powers and he worked for two years from 1043-45. 
Among his contributions, the most tangible was a graduated 
income tax system. To reorganise and direct the gendar- 
merie, another American expert. Colonel Norman Sehw’artzxopf 
was invited. In 1943 an army aid mission started its func- 
tions. American infiuence gradually increased in the Iranian 
finance and army : and Iran was largely benefited of the 
American aid missions. 

Termination of hostilities followed by the easing of tension 
in Iran. A bipartite treaty vas signed between Iran and 
Great Britain, and in compliance with it, British forces of 
occupation withdrew in March 1946. Russia at first dwindled 
with hesitation and pressed for some concessions. Russian 
troops also withdrew following the British example. American 
non-combatant forces also left Iran on completion of their 
work in 1046. Uopn the withdrawal of Allied troops, Iran 
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secured possession of valuable electric and other instailatlon, 
and an improved and enlarged system of communication. 

The Soviet Union had encouraged a leftist movement 
which ultimately led to the formation of the vigorous ‘Tudeh* 

( masses ) party. After the war llus&ia abandoned her 
support. But the heir of the Tudeh party launched a 
separatist movement in the Turkish-speaking Azarbaijan 
lying on the Soviet borders. Iran brought this matter to 
the Security Council of the newly formed United Nations in 
1916. She .objected against continued presence of Soviet 
forces violating treaty provisions. Three years later there was 
an attempt on the Shah’s life. Following the incident the 
party was proscribed and its leaders either fled or jailed. In 
compliance to a bilateral agreement, Soviet troops withdrew 
from Iran in return for the Iranian government’s consent on 
the proposal for the formation of a joint Irano-Soviet Oil 
Company. But the raajlis refused to ratify the treaty and a 
new phase of Irano-Soviet tension ensued. 

In pursuit of economic recovery, Iran leaned towards the 
United States in the post-war years. The Shah went to the 
U. S. on a state visit in the autumn of 1949 in search of aid. 
He was warmly received but his mission was not fnfilled. 
There wwe prop jsals for loans fiom the Export-Import Bank 
for the purchase of supplies and equipment in the United 
Stales. Poiii Four and the Mutual Defence x\6siatance 
programmes gave technical and military assistance respectively. 
Iran secured technical aid from the United Nations. But 
these were uu-coordinated projects and did not re.sture self- 
sufliciency in Iran. Economic conditions continued worsen- 
ing so much so that the majlis passed a bill nationalising the 
oil industry in April, 1951. 

2. Q. Examine the question of nationalisation of Oil in Iran. 

Nationalisation of oil in Iran was a desparate bid to 
recover the country from the post-war economic crisis and 
from foreign domination. Its signs had been seen, when the 
majlis had refused to ratify the treaty concern ng the formation 
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of a joint Irano-Soviet Oil Company. Iran turned towards the 
United States for the desired economic recovery. When 
the Shah’s attempt to restore any semblance of self-sufficiency 
ended in illusion the majlis passed a bill in April 1851 
nationalising the oil industry. The majlis looked towards the 
oil, as it was the main source of national revenue. But it was 
completed in defence of the British Government and Company. 

The nationalisation bill was inaugurated in the majlis by 
Dr. Muhammad Mosaddiq. He had served as deputy, a 
government official and as a cabinet member, and ‘had 
persistently preached the anti-foreign pro-nationalist gospel.’ 
The rabid nationalists, leftists and other malcontents rallied 
round him, and his government unilaterally abrogated the 
agreement signed between Beza Shah and the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company in 1933. Britain was the largest shareholder in 
the Company and she brought the case before the Internatio- 
nal Court of Justice. Mosaddiq’s government contested its juris- 
diction, upon which it was brought to the United Nations. 
The prime minister visited the United States to get the latter’s 
support to the Iranian cause. Attempts for compromibo or a 
settlement through arbitration failed. 

In the meantime, Mosaddiq succeeded in clearing of the 
Abadan refinery from the British. British diplobnats and 
businessmen were stepped out of Iran. Other oil companies 
were benefited by the situation, but nationalisation of oil 
industry they never welcomed. The issue on nationalisation 
received universal acclaim and for this the British were not 
less responsible. Britain was moved by a conservative policy 
and obsessed the issue with legal complications. Iranians 
took this attitude of Great Britain as some sort of old-time 
imperialism writ large upon industry and business. In fact 
the company had too many British officers and the natives 
were denied of high technical and executive posts. The 
behaviour of the British towards the native employees was bad 
and the royalty given to the country inadequate. Existence 
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of these long standing grievances made Mosaddiq’s attempt 
easier. 

The problem assumed international significance ; internally 
it led to serious economic situation in Iran. Some five million 
wage earners suddenly lost their employment due to the forced 
closure of oil operations. The Government’s attempt to 
reactivise the Abadan refinery and to put its products in the 
world market met with little success. President Eisenhower of 
the United States refused to extend further aid or to purchase 
the oil products. The stoppage of oil revenue threatened , 
the country’s financial position. The economic crisis led to 
discontent and unrest. Dr. Mosaddiq proclaimed martial law. 
He attempted to apfiropriate all authoritan power by diposing 
the Shah and parliament. He mixed the national cause 
with a persf'iial one. The Shah and the queen left the country 
in 1953 for their safty. General Fazollah Zihedi led a royalist 
revolutionary coup against Mosaddiq and his associates. 
Upon its huccess the Shah returned to his country. 

Thereupon Zahedi became prime minister and under his 
regime the oil problem reached a solution. An international 
oil consortium of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, five Ame- 
rican companies and two others were f)rmed in 19i4 ; and 
it assumed the now name of British Petroleum Company Ltd. 
Iran’s economic stability wa^ restored by an emergency grant 
of forty-five million dollars from the United States and the 
latter promised the continuation of military and technical 
assistance. All these were to enable Iran to carry pending the 
receipt of oil revenues, 

Q. 3. Analyse the post-war trends in Iran’s international 
relations. 

Iran’s international relation in the post-war period may 
be studied in the light of global rivalry between the two power 
blocs — the capitalist bloc represented by America and the 
communist bloc headed by the U. S, S. R. There had been 
a marked anti-communist tendency of the ruling clique in 
Iran since the days of Beza Shah. Iran’s burning financial 
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crisis led the country gradually towards America for aid and 
assistance. Under Dr. Mosaddiq Iran’s foreign policy was 
labelled as negative nationalism, but it was converted to a 
policy of positive nationalism by Muhammad Beza Shah. 

At the end of the Second World War Britain withdrew 
her forces from Iran following the terms of the bipartite 
treaty. But the Soviet Union hesitated. She withdrew her 
troops reluctantly and some of them were left on the Irano- 
Soviet borders. During the war years, Soviet Russia encou- 
^raged a leftist movement in Iran which ultimately crystal ised 
in the Tudeh ( masses ) party. The members of the party 
sponsored a separatist movement in the province of Azerbaijan, 
which was contiguous to Russia. Iran protested against the 
continued existence of Russian troops in her soil in the Security 
Council of the United Nations, The Tudeh party was proscribed 
and went underground when an attempt was made upon the 
Shah’s life, Irano-Sovict relations became bitter, and when 
the Shah agreed on the formation of an Irano-Soviet Oil 
Company, the majlis reacted by refusing: to ratify it. 

The war told heavily upon Iran’s economy. She turned 
towards the United States for aid and assitance. The Shah 
visited the States in 1949 for aid and investment of private 
capital in Iran. America had already withdrew the non-com- 
batant forces in 1945. In persuit of the Truman Doctrine 
of March 12, 1947, proclaiming the eontaintment of communism 
led to the Irano-American agreement of October 1947. On the 
Shah’s visit the Export-Import Bank offered loans for the 
purchase of supplies and equipment in the United States. 
Through Point Four, the Mutual Defect Assistance Pn gramme 
and various other associations America extended economic 
and technical aid to Iran. 

But these U. S. economic and technical aids to Iran did 
not enable her to obtain any semblance of sufficiency. Tk^ 
country was then headed by a nationalist majlis headed by 
Dr. Muhammad Mosaddiq. In pursuit of nationalisati/i# 
a bill was passed in April 1951 confiscating the concessi^to 
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the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. Britain reacted by placing 
it before the International Court of Justice. It was dragged 
to the Security Council of the U. N. But the Nationalisation 
of oil led to serious economic crisis causing a oil revolution. 
A royalist revolution supported by General Zahedi saved the 
country. The British Petroleum Company Ltd. was formed 
within which there were five American Oil Companies. 

Thereafter Iran had a pro-westean course in the inter* 
national relations. A few months after the formation of an 
international oil consortium the United States ofiFered an 
emergency grant to enable Iran to carry on pending the 
receipts of revenue. Iran accepted the Eisenhower doctrine 
early in 1957. America made new commitments of 
financial and teclinical aid to Iran in this doctrine. Iran also 
received a loan of eevcnty-fiive million dollars from the 
International Hank for Reconstruction and Development. 
Iran and the U.S. signed a defence agreement at Ankara 
in March 1909. By this agreement the l^.S. undertook to 
take such appropriate steps in cat^e of aggression as might be 
mutually agreed upon. 

The Soviet Union did not take this pro-American leanings 
of Iran cordially. On more than one occassion, she put 
pressure to enforce the validity of the treaty of 1921. She 
hurled upon the Iranians a barrage of propaganda from Iran 
and Afghanistan against American aid and assistance. In 
fact, the U.S.-Soviet cold war in the Middle East had a 
deeper effect on Iran’s foreign policy. The Soviet Union 
succeeded in neutralising the Middle Eastern states like 
Afghanistan, the U.A.R. and other Arab states by means of 
economic and military aid. America on the other hanvl found 
allies in Iran and Palestine. As a result the inter-relation 
between the Middle Eastern states came to be guided by 
the cold war of the two big prower .blocs. 

But Iran was not deprived of her right to negotiate with 
other powers. She leaned towards the Soviet bloc when her 
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national interests were exposed to danger. She did it during 
the Suez Canal crisis of 1956. But her policy was basically 
pro>western and a such breach with the United States were 
accidental. She extended recognition to Israel, and her present 
economic and military problems are continuing to be solved 
with American aid. This pro-western course had been 
dramatised by Uluhammad Reza Shah as a policy derived 
from positive nationalism. 



PART THREE 


THE ARAB STATES 

CHAPTER XVI- 

EGYPT 

Q. 1. Give an account of the Ottomen rule in Egypt till the 
adventures of Nopoleon. 

Egypt was brought under the banner of the Ottoman 
Emj iie by Saltan Salim the Grim in 1317. He destroyed the 
Mamiuk sultans and inherited their empire. It was from the 
Mamluks that he took over the Caliphate. Selim left an army 
of occupation consisting of some five thousand Janissaries in 
Egypt. Before his departure, he put the country under a 
viceroy entitled pasha. But he did not disturb the 
administration of the twelve districts and it was left under 
Mamiuk governors as usual. Selim did not however, introduce 
any radical changes in the administration. The existence of 
the pasha, loyal to the Ottoman ruler and the Mamiuk 
governorh boded ill for the country. 

It \iaB due to the fact that the Mamiuk governors were 
hostile to Ottoman occupation of their country. Each of 
th«m had his troops and slaves and paid his nominal 
allegienoe to the Turkish suzerain only by piyment of annual 
tribute. There was an extra-legal, political lacuna in the 
relations between Constantinople and these provincial gevernors 
or the 'beys’. More powerful beys made puppets of the Ottoman 
viceroys and at times failed to remit in Constantinople what 
was due. They traded in slaves and by this they replenished 
their treasury. The pashas were appointed temporarily and 
they had no knowledge of the language and customs of the 
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people governed. Having placed far away from their base 
the pasha's chief concern was often to exploit the people to 
improve his future. Less than hundred such pashas ruled Egypt 
two hundred and eighty years before the Napoleonic 
invasion. 

Hence during the period before the adeventures of Napoleon 
there was a sort of dual control over Egypt. This dual control 
resulted in double oppression. In consequence the country 
and its people sank deeper and deeper into poverty and 
misery. Famine and pestilence broke out very frequently 
due te poor sanitary conditions and low human vitality. 
Egyptians wore beaten and oppressed by overlords, and they 
were deprived of their daily sustenance. Economic and social 
background of the villages were destroyed and the villagers 
deserted their farms. Many ot them turred to brigandage 
and lands became pasture grounds And, in the words of 
P.B. Shelley, 

Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 

The Mamluk beys had a boundless increase of their 
authority when central government was represented by a weak 
Ottoman pasha. One such occassion arose in 1769, when Ali 
Bey went so far as to expel the pasha. He set up an indepen- 
dent kingdom and struck coins in his own name. He launched 
a double attack on Arabia and Syria. His general captured 
Mecca and laid invasions against several cities in Syria. The 
general who was his-son-in-law, soon betrayed his cause and 
began secret negotiations with the Sublime Porte. Ali Bey’s 
adventures demonstrated the vulnerability of the Ottoman 
Empire at its Arab-half. Ali was murdered in 1873, but his 
example was followed by other rapacious Mamluks who seized 
power in various parts of Egypt during the later half of the 
eighteenth century. Such was the state of things in Egypt 
when Napoleon invaded it. 
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Q. 2. Discuss the impact of Naj^leon towards the awakening 
of modern Egypt. 

Napoleon landed his troops in Egypt in 1798 and it was the 
first armed inroad in Arab territory since the (Jrusades. The 
Napoleanic troops stayed there till 1801, when they were over- 
whelmed or evaluated. The episode influenced Egypt on both 
the political and intellectual levels. In fact Napoleonic 
invasion of Egypt exposed the Arab East to the Western 
powers through which Western arts and sciences entered into 
the area culminating in its awakening. Modernisation of 
in the succeeding years was largely a product of its 
getting acquainted with the West. The Western powers, on the 
other hand, had a new area leading to their rivalry for 
domination or spheres of influence. 

Xapol^cm invaded Egypt in 1798 ostensibly to restore the 
authority of the Sublime Porte by punishing the Mamluks, but 
really to satiate his thirst for world domination through the 
Middle East. Whether he was prompted by his idea of 
striking the British Empire by cutting off communication 
with the Orient or to fight his way through Western Asia 
into Oonstantinople and the Balkans is still a doubtful 
question. But he entered into Alexandria by defeating 
the Mamluks in the battle of the Pyramids. His men 
then advanced through Gaza and Zaffa to Acre, where they 
were defeated at the hands of the local Governor of al-Jazzar, 
Muhammad Ali, who was assisted by the British squadron. 
Meanwhile, Admiral Nelson had destroyed Napoleon's fleet at 
Abukir Bay and cut off the line of supply. Napoleon rushed 
back to Prance in ISOl never to come back again. 

The French General began by showing his pro-Muslim 
attitude. He promoted the Ulema and Doctors of Law to 
responsible positions. The latter in their turn asked for his 
submission to Islam. Napoleon refused it due to his lack of 
circumcision and addiction to wine. The religious class 
in Egypt considered him an infidel ; but this infidel introduced 
something, which was novel and unknown to those teachers. 

14 
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Entering Cairo, Nopolean proclaimed equality of all Egyptians 
before the law and their eligibility to all posts by virtue of 
their talents. In the power vacuum created by the defeat of 
the Mamluks and departure of the Turkish Pasha, he set up a 
council of nine members chosen from the Sheikhs of al-Azhar 
University. Similar councils were set up in the provinces 
under the French military governors. These councillors were 
to swear fidelity to the French republic, and through their 
collaboration Napoleon tried to introduce French rule in 
Egypt. On the other hand, the Sheikhs, who were the only 
enlightened class of people, became acquainted with the art of 
government of the West. Napoleon’s plan did not succeed ; 
but the Egyptians fully utilised their new experience. 

Napoleon started the Egyptian Institute and brought with 
him engineers, architects, mathematicians, chemists, historians, 
archeologists etc. These men, by their systematic excavation, 
discovered the buried world of Egyptian antiquity and deve- 
loped it in to the scince of Egyptology. The engineers, by orders 
from Napoleon, made a survey to find out the ways and means 
of digging the Suez Canal. These manifestation of intellectual 
phenomena awoke the Egyptians of their glorious past. Their 
belief in the superiority of Islamic culture was shattered by 
their contact with French scholars and soldiers. Napoleon also 
introduced printing press with Arabic type brought from 
Borne. Those events not only played a prominent role in the 
national awakening in the nineteenth century, but also had a 
great impact on the modernisation of Egypt. 

Napoleon also introduced a Western system of taxation. 
He was hard pressed for money and to collect more he 
employed Poussielgne and Estere. The two French officers 
throughly reorganised the tax structure and created 

new relation between the administration and tax payers. 
The new system had a lasting effect as they brought in 
stability and efficiency. In search of money, he also under- 
took a reform in the land revenue •, but his move was 
frustrated by the uprising in Cairo. Again, introduction of 
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modero industries in Egypt also owed its origin in Napoleonic 
invasions. Among his soldiers^ who were dismembered from 
the main troops by Nelson, developed such industries like 
hydraulic machines, steel, arms etc. for their sustenance. 
These men of the French army helped Muhammad Ali in his 
scheme of industrialisation and modernising the Egyptian 
army. 

French invasion of Egypt under Napoleon did not yield any 
immediate results and Turkish returned to the country. 
But Napoleon awakened the Egyptians from the deep slumber 
of centuries and introduced them with Western way of life and 
administration. He unbalanced the hold of Islamic culture 
and injected among the people a sense of political and material 
consciousness. He also aroused the consciousness of all 
imperalist powers, particularly of Great Britain, regarding 
the key position, the country held strategically. Again ho 
exposed the Arab east to the Western imperialists and thereby 
paved an area of international tussles and coflicts. However, 
Napoleon destroyed the power of the Mamluks, and thereby 
facilitated the emergence of Muhammad Ali in Egypt- 

Q. 3. Why Muhammad Ali has been regarded as the founder 
of Modern Egypt ? 

Moslem contemporaries of Muhammad Ali ( 1805*1848 ) 
called him the father of modern Egypt and he deserves the 
honour. Indeed, it was he who emancipated the country 
from the maladministration of the corrupt Turkish Governors 
and the Mamluks. He appointed Egyptians in the executive 
posts and built up a national army. He extended the frontiers 
of Egypt and introduced reforms and innovations in course of 
his rule for about half a century. Egyptian nationalists rallied 
round him and he inaugurated an era of nationalisation in 
agriculture and industries in the Arab world. During his 
dictatorial regime be introduced all aspects of westernisation 
and modernisation. 

Muhammad Ali was in born in 1769 in Macedonia and came 
to Egypt as the head of a Turkish contingent. He rose to a 
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prominent place when he helped frustrate Napoleon’s designs. 
Expulsion of Napoleon’s forces followed by a period of anarchy. 
For four years there was a struggle for supremacy over Egypt 
between the Mamluks and the Turks, during which period 
Muhammad Ali gained popularity by his acts of heroism. As 
a recognition of his services, the Sublime Porte ^appointed this 
ofBcer as Pasha of Egypt in 1806. But the task before the 
new Pasha was not easy, for the Mumiuks were preparing for 
a revolt under Elfi Bey and the British landing troops. But 
Muhammad Ali was a champion of the nationalist aspirations 
of the people and with their help he succeeded in overcoming 
the danger. 

Muhammad Ali knew the importance of money, and so he 
undertook a vigorous programme of agrarian reforms. Egypt 
had no industries and the Nile Valley was a very fertile land. 
The Viceroy dismissed the Multazins or tax farmers and confis- 
cated lands with irregular titles. He cancelled land grants 
which fell in arrears to pay State dues, and exproprieted fiefs 
thereby making himself practically the sole proprietor of all the 
cultivable lands in the country. He then re-distributed 
them to the fellaheen or peasants and supplied them all 
amenities of agriculture. Muhammad Ali also established a 
monopoly over the trade of agricultural products becoming 
almost the sole producer and contractor. He introduced 
nationalisation and made special c ifort to improve agriculture 
and industries by introducing up-to-date methods, opening 
canals and bringing in new crops. Cultivation of cotton 
revolutionised the countriy’s economy. Moreover, he 
imported textile plants and sugar refineries as well as rebuilt 
barrage north of Cairo. The fellaheen and the people in 
general were benefited by these measures. 

Himself an illiterate man, Muhammad Ali started a 
ministry of education. For the first time in the Arab world 
he founded a school of engineering,a school of medicine and the 
earliest Arabic press. He also appointed engineers to make a 
survey to see the posibilities of digging a Suez Canal. French 
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works were translated and printed in the Bulaq press. He 
invited European teachers to Egypt and sent promising 
^gypt\a,ns to European countries to pursue higher studies. 
His jeforms in educations shattered the Arab belief in the 
superiority of Islamic culture and thereby paved the way for 
the growth of secularism and nationalism. 

His nationalisation of agriculture and industries caused a 
surplus in the state revenue. Like all autocrats, he invested 
the money in the army. He also badly needed a well organised 
standing army. He appointed a French man, Colonel Seves, 
and opened a staff training college. First he made an experi- 
ment with the Nubians and Sudanese ; but seing them misfits, 
he conscripted the fellaheen into the military service. 
Muhancitnad Ali made a well trained army from the peasants 
and equipped them with all modern weapons. He founded an 
arsenal at Bulaq and developed home and heavy industries to 
rear and prot ct the army and the navy. 

In Ifill Muhammad Ah’s army made its first venture, in 
response to an appeal from Constantinople, into Arabia against 
the Wahabi power. He occupied North Arabia till 1840, 
during which period he solved the six-hundred-year-old 
Mamluk problem by slaughtering the leaders on an occassion 
of victory celebration. His army made a second venture in 
the Sudan, \\hen the Ottoman Sultan did not fulfil his promL 
ses. lie occupied eastern Sudan — an area strategically very 
important for Esrypt. Sultan Mahmmud II once airain appealed 
to hia powerful vassal during the Greek war of liberation. 
But this time the combined Turko-Egyptian army was 
defeated by European powers. 

Muhammad All was an imperialist, and, as a price for his 
assistance to the Sultan, he expected the annexation of the 
Pasbalik of Syria. But it was denied in 1831, when he sent 
his son Ibrahim against it. Ibrahim captured Acre and 
Damascus and by 183«1 his army pushed to within 150 miles 
of Constantinople. France encouraged the Egyptians and the 
panic-stricken Sultan appealed to Britain and Russia for 
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help. Britain considered it a counter move against his spheres 
of influence, and Russian intrusion impelled France to side 
with Britain. As a result of European Intervention, 
Muhammad Ali was deprived of the fruits of victory. • His 
troops evacuated Anatolia and by 1840 Syria as well. He 
was, however, confirmed in the viceroyalty of Egypt and 
the Sudan with hereditary right. But his dream of an Arab 
empire was shattered. 

Muhammad Ali, thus, intiated an autonomous dynastic 
rule in Egypt and it continued until 1952 when the line 
terminated with King Farouk. It was after that year that 
the Egyptian historians have been trying to ‘debunk’ the 
works of Muhammad Ali. But they were not pretentions or 
good gestures only. In fact, it was during his semi-indepen- 
dent autocratic rule that the Western methods and techniques 
were introduced. Muhammad Ali set up s separate 
administration independent of Constantinople, with which 
the only link was the usual payment of tribute, His 
nationalisation of agriculture and industries of the country 
and creation of a modern army restored confidence among the 
Egyptians. His encouregement to foreign trade also helped 
in boosting up Egypt’s economic background. The introduc- 
tion of Western education and sending of students abroad 
emancipated education from the clergy and injected a sense 
of secularism. Muhammad Ali succeeded in creating a 
substructure upon which Egyptian nationalism and economy 
flourished in later years. He set a unique example in the 
Arab worlds and for these he has been rightly regarded by 
his contemporary Muslims as the father of modern Egypt. 

Q. 4. Account for the reigns of Abbas and Said. 

Abbas I ( 1849-1854 ) succeed his grandfather, Muhammad 
Ali, on the throne of Egypt. His uncle Ibrahim died one year 
before his accession. He was a reoationary ruler, hostile to 
Western culture in general and to the French in particular. As 
such, he could notfiUthe vaccuum created by the disppearanoe 
of his father and grandfather. He reverted the tide of 
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progress and plugged the inflow of new ideas. He put an end 
to the trade monopolies and factories. During his short rule^ 
Western-style schools were closed and the army halved. He 
destroyed the Egyptian character of the army and dismissed 
all European advisers and technicians which led to chaotic 
conditions in the country in general and in the factories in 
particular. 

Abbas’ measures were seconded by theologians, reactiona- 
ries and conservatives. Turkish landlords recived their 
privileges and peasants were made liable to oppression and 
torture. He injured the family interest, by subordinating it 
to the Turkish Sultan. He granted a concession for construct- 
ing a railway to some British friends of the Sultan in 1851. 
The Alexandria-Cairo railway was completed in 1856 by an 
English Company, Due to his anti-French bias, he did not 
grant even an audience to a French Company, seeking 
permission for digging a Suez Canal. 

Abbas I was too harsh in hfs measures to destroy his 
grandfather’s reforms. People had some negative advantages 
from them. Fellaheen were relieved of conscription and 
*corvee’ or forced labour. Curtailment of expenditure in the 
army and public works led to the reduction of the people’s 
burden. Whatever Europeans} might say, the reign of Abbas 
was not wholly unsatisfactory to the Egyptians. He was 
mysteriously murdered in July 1854. 

Abbas was succeeded by his uncle Said ( 1854-1863 ), 
Said had European education and in many ways he tried to 
swing back the pendulam towards progress. He permitted 
his subjects to own private landed property and to dispose 
it freely. The measure inspired the peasants and injected 
impetus to the development of agriculture. Landlords weilded 
their lot and the surplus turned from industries to agriculture. 
Cotton cultivation improved due to its shortage in the United 
States caused by the Civil War. Introduction of cash pay- 
ments of land revenue subjected the peasants to Green 
Corndealers and money lenders. 
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Like Abbas, he was also against the state monopelies. He^ 
decreed them out and his measure was welcomed by Western 
capitalists. External trade increased and the infant Egyptian 
Industries were destroyed by a flood of foreign goods. 
Abolition of monopolies lead to capitulary privileges and tariffs 
and Other concessions to the foreigners. Said made the 
military service popular by reducing its tenure to one year 
only. He had also an eye to the development of military and 
engineering schools. 

Being an enlightened ruler Said combated trade in Negro 
slaves, and gave concession for a telegraph line. Most im- 
portant was his granting a concession to build the Suez Canal. 
It was given to one of his early friends, Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
a French diplomat and engineer, for a period of ninety-nine 
years from the date of opening. Preference shares, yielding 
fifteen per cent pf the net profit of the Company was given to 
Said. He was to provide four-fifths of the required labour, 
which was first supplied by conscription from peasants. Britain 
objected to this forced labour but not to the project as they 
considered it physically impossible. Digging of the Canal 
started in April, 1S59. 

Said thus encouraged the investment of foreign capital in- 
Egypt. He also incurred foreign loans. He travelled in 
Europe and undertook projects of public work. He also 
extended military help to the Stiltan in the Crimean War. 
Moreover, he led a luxurious life and bestowed bountees on 
favouries and granders. To finance all these, he had to borrow 
the sum of £3,000,000 from a London bank. This was the 
first Egyptian debt and the first disastrous step which ltd the 
country to a state of bankruptcy. Said’s predecessors, 
Muhammad Ali and Abbas I incurred no debt. 

Q 5. Give an account of Ismail Pasha’s career as 
Khedive of Egypt. . Why was he eventually dimissed ? 

Ismail Pasha revived the forces of modernisation, that 
had been initiated by his grandfather, Muhammad AH. He 
was the son of enlightened Ibrahim, and bad been educated in 
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France. He had served in the diplomatic missions to the 
Vatican and the Court of Nepoleon III. He considered Egypt 
a part and parcel of Europe. Ismail succeeded on the throne 
in 1863 and generously increased the annual tribute of the 
Turkish Sultan from £376,600 to 72(», 000. The Sultan 
rewarded him with the title of Khedive and the right of 
primoniture in his own line in 1866. His magnificence and 
modernisation ran the country deeper into foreign debts 
leading European domination. He ruled till 1870 when he 
was deposed. 

With his acquisition of the Khedivate. Ismail secured 
almost full sovereignty over Egypt. Pursuing modernisation, 
he abolished consular jurisprudence and introduced mixed 
tribunals. Capitutations progressed and Egyptians were 
treated equal in the eyes of law. The Pasha started a post 
office and introduced gas and water into the capital. In fact, 
he benefied Cairo with buildings, streets, foot paths, parks etc. 
on the model of Pans and London. He renamed Alexandria 
with Port Said and founded a new port and harbour there. 
He extendend railway and telegraph lines and built many 
thousand miles roads. Canals were dug and bridges and 
lighthouses constructed. Ismail increased the number of 
public schools from 185 to 4817. 

In his work of reorganisation, Ismail was ably assisted by 
his minister Nubtr Pashi. It was this minister who 
pronounced, ‘'Give Egypt water and justice and the country 
will be happy and prosperous/' In fact, the introduction 
of mixed courts established uniformity of jurisdiction. They 
became the model for the native courts. Reorganisation of 
courts ultimately led to the law reforms. In 1866, the Civil 
Code was translated a'nd printed in Arabic with adaptations 
mainly from French Code. Jurisdiction of the religious courts 
was drastically reduced and customary and arbitrary 
jurisdiction of the local agents' curtailed The measures did not 
impair tlje jurisdiction of the re! gious courts of Copts, Jews 
and other minorities. 
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During the regime of Khedive Ismail the work of the 
Suez Canal proceeded more effectively. He discontinued 
forced labour and paid indemnity to the Company. The 
Canal was open for navigation in 1869. The canal and 
other projects, undertook by Ismail incurred expenses which 
was beyond the capacity of the state. The income fell due 
to the expoltation of Alid Princes, Pashas and officials largely 
rnon-Egyptians, who had taken the place of the Mamluks. 
Only the opening ceremoney of the Suez Canal, which was 
attended by European rulers and followed by enjoyment in 
opera houses, incurred a cost of £100,000. This and other 
millions recklessly spent on state and personal affairs, raised 
the total foreign debt to nearly a hundred millions. 

Foreign debts paved the way for foreign domination over 
Egypt, On behalf of foreign-loanholders, Britain and France 
established a dual control over the Egyptian finances. Under 
joint pressure, the Khedive was oblie:ed to appoint an English 
Controller General of the revenue and a French Controller 
General of expenditure. Ismail had another deal with the 
British with regard to the Suez Canal. In order to stave off 
complete bankruptcy, he sold his shares in the Suez Canal 
Company to the British Government for £ 4,090, 000. This 
made the British Gevernment the largest shareholder in the 
Company, and by virtue of this, it gained control over the 
Uanal. 

Foreign pressure compelled Ismail to turn to the Egyptians 
to seek refuge. But, he did it too late to receive anything 
from them. Egyptians considered his inprudence and extra- 
vagance as the only cause behind the disgraceful foreign 
domination over the economic affairs of the country. 
His extortion of money from the fellaheen and arbitrary 
promotion of Turkish officers in the army made him extremely 
unpopular. His call for a volunteer, army of 160,000 went 
unheeded when external intervention had attained a new 
crisis. Bismarck’s intervention in Balkan affairs created a 
furore among the British and French interest in Egypt. They 
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apprehended that Ismail might swing to a pro-German course 
to get rid of their pressure. So, they demanded his 
abdication which Tamil refused. Thereupon, Britain and 
France put presure upon Constantinople and upon the half- 
hearted consent of Sultan Abdul Hamid 11, Ismil was deposed 
and replaced by his son Tewfiq ( 1879-1892 ). 

Ismail made himself a victim of his own shortcomings. 
It is true that bis costly projects benefitted the country by 
making it the main stream of world trade and international 
affairs. But immediately there was no considerable return 
for the viceroy from the millions of money he invested upon 
these projects. As a result the country sank deeper and 
deeper into foreign debts yielding foreign pressure upon 
the country. To get rid of this pressure, Ismail turned to 
the people of the country at a time when the people were 
fed up with his administration. Under such circumstances 
he could not long forestall his abdication. But before that 
he was forcibly deposed by the English; and French interests 
at the consent of the Sultan. He could satisfy neither the 
people nor the foreigners, and at this hour of crisis he went 
out unlamcnted. 

Q. 6. Give an account of the impact of the ideas of 
Jamal-ud-din al-Afghani and Muhammad Abdiih on Egyptian 
nationalism. Discuss the nationalist uprising under Arabi 
Pasha. 

One of the negative aspects of fsmaili modernisation was 
the emergence of Efi^yptian nationalism. Popular resentment 
and animosity against European penetration in Egypt 
sparked into a national uprising headed by Arabi Pasha. 
Egyptian nationalism had its grass-root origins ; but the 
ideology of resistance to European domination and the adop- 
tion of its methods uas clearly inspired by Jamal-ud-din al- 
Afghani and his disciple Muhammad Abduh. bduh was 
more moderate than his preceptior and opened a new way 
to the solution of the problem of Islam by trying to remodel 
the spiritual fathers rather than abandoning them. 
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Jamal-ud-din al-Afghani propounded the antiquated 
doctrine of Pan-Islamism, It was embeded in his belief 
that Islam was based on a solid foundation and that all 
progress could be reconciled and revo>iled within its periphery. 
This Islamic scholar travelled extensively in the Islamic 
World — Afghanistan, India, Persia, Turkey, the Sudan and 
Egypt. Uis ideas made a deep impression among the people 
of the region where he travelled. «lamal first visited Egypt 
in 1869 and after his banishment from Constantinople in 1771, 
he took refuge in Egypt as a teacher of al-Azhar University. 
Noted for his ideas his main objective was “to arouse any one 
Muslim country to strength and leadership so that the Islamic 
community might catch up with the civilised nation^ of the 
world, unite the East, and liberate its mind from the shackles 
of Bupersition**. 

Egypt was his choice for materialising his ideas. There 
he taught the young intelligentsia that foreign domination 
and despotism were contrary to Islam, and that [topular 
government was the basis of the Muslim rule. His teachings 
stirred the youths and he incited them to fight out despotic 
authority. In the ensning upsurge of nationalism, he pre- 
ferred to stay in the background. He only sowed the seeds, 
and for this he was considered dangerous by the European 
powers. They compelled Tewfiq to banish him from Egypt in 
1879 From his banishment he continued his encouragements 
to the Egy] tian youths. In collaboration with his disciple, 
Muhammad Abduh, he published a periodical and smugcled it 
into Egypt. He was definitely instrumental in the nationalist 
uprihiiig of 1881-2. 

As has been already noted, Muhammad Abduh ( 1849- 
1905 ) was the most important disciple of Jaraal-ud-din al- 
Afghani. Born in a peasant family of lower Egypt, Abduh 
came into contact with al-Afghani, when he was attending 
lectures at ahAzhar. They became close associates and the 
disciple espoused the nationalist cause moderately. Abduh 
opposed excessive Europeanisation and took part in the 
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Arab! revolt. Subsequently he was landed in exile in 
Lebanon and Syria. Later he went to Paris and collaborated 
with al- Afghani in editing the Arabic newspaper, aUUrwah 
cUWuthqa. There he was influenced with European ideas 
and returning from Paris he worked as teacher and writer. 

In 1900, he became the rector of al-Azhar and ‘Muff of 
Egypt. 

Abduh started from the basic premises nf a1 -Afghani and 
ibn-Abdul Wahhab that the condition of contemporary I^]am 
was unhealthy and that there was need for its reformation. 
But the Egyptian theologian arrived at a different conclusion. 
He opposed to vices and distortions of Islam such as ani- 
mism, magic etc. and placed his reliance on reason. He 
deprecated the use of hostility and stressed the intellectual 
and spiritual rejuvination of Islam. He extended imitation 
to the products of Western acientitic research and separated 
religous and political issues. He expounded the religious 
and promc^ted them lor the service of public weal. 
Free from Kenophobia, Muhammad Abduh made a flexible 
interpretation of the Koranic passages which seemed to be at 
variance with modern thought. He sought to remodel the 
Ulama by making them adjustable to modernisation. The 
revivalist party, al-Salafiya adopted his basic teachings. 

Teachings of al-Afgani and Abduh did not make any 
immediate intellectual or spiritual imprc.ssion among the 
Egyptians. But gradually they were disseminated leading to 
the rei)lacemeut of religious authority by nationalism. In 
fact, al-Afghani and 'bdiih brought about the Islamic 
reformation in Egypt : but never did it assume the propor- 
tions of Lutheranism. They emphasised on the need tor 
the transformation of the Islamic society. Particularly, Abduh 
combined spiritual freedom with political action which made 
possible the awakening of lower middle-class people. He 
paved the way for the emergence of Egyptian nationalism 
culminating in the formation of the Wafd. Al-Afghani was 
the forerunner of the movement of Arabi Pasha while Abduh 
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that of Zsghlul Pasha. Both al-Afgh|tni and Abduh gave an 
intellectual cohesion to the people of Egypt. 

Ismail’s deposition, however, gave a temporary relief to 
the foreign investors and creditors. But their very presence 
aroused ill-feeling among the Egyptians. Although Sherif 
Pasha, at the head of the constitutional National Party, 
framed a constitution, it was never put into effect. People 
saw that real control over their country was weilded by 
Prance and Britain. But perhaps the army was the explosive 
reservoir of discontent, which sparked. Largely officered by 
Turkish Circassians, it was humiliated in Abisinia and put 
into half-pay. Peasants joined with the army, because they 
were subjected to burdensome taxation and ‘corvee’ or forced 
labour. The army and the peasants and other malcontents 
rallied round Arabi Pasha and revoltod against foreign domi- 
nation in 1881. 

Arabi Pasha was the son of a poor cultivator and a former 
student of theology at al-Azhar where he had listened to the 
lectures of Jamal-ud-din-al Afghani. He served the Egyptian 
army and was raised to the rank of a General. He cham- 
pioned the cause of the fellah and headed the resistance 
movement of young intellectuals, theologicans and civil 
servants. He rose to such a height of popularity that he 
was affectionately called *al- Wahid’ or the only one. In the 
face of popular discontent, Khedive Tewfiq was forced to 
accept Ahmad Arabi in the ministry of war. Flushed with 
success Arabi and the Oonstitutionalists led a movement 
against Christian foreigners and Turkish rulers and officers. 
It was vaguely aimed at a Constitutinal monarchy and an 
assembly. 

Arabi Pasha won the first round ; but then the Gambetta 
Note of January 1882 strengthened the hands of the Khedive. 
In the Chamber of the Notables Arabi’s group faced a serious 
opposition from the moderate nationalists led by Sherif. 
Meanwhile riots broke out in Alexandria. Britain and Prance 
interfered on pretence of safeguarding the life and honour of 
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Europeans residing in Egypt. Britain landed tioops and 
shelled Alexandria in July 1882. They also landed in Port 
Said and seized the Suez Canal. Britain did not enjoy any 
support from Sultan Abdul Hamid of Turkey, which they 
sought. The French also dissociated themselves from British 
action.' The British troops routed Arabi and his troops at 
a village north of Cairo and exiled the leader to Ceylon. 

Arabi’s was not a fanatical movement as it had been 
advertised in the European press by European diplomats. 
It was a protest against feudalism and foreign domination 
and exploitation. Although it was mainly a work of the 
army, the peasants, intellectuals, servicemen and all rallied 
round Arabi Pasha. Lord Cromer testified its broader canvas 
and Garibaldi desired to assist the revolutioneries. It 
had a definite ideology propounded by Jamal-ud-din ab 
Afghani. The movement of Arabi Pasha as Prof. Hitti has 
rightly summarised, ^ Vas the first definite expression of natio- 
nalist feeling in modern Egypt with grass-root origins”. 

But it was a premature movement and its leaders had no 
political character or background. The agitators had no 
definite aim. Once they desired ‘a republic like Switzerland* ; 
they turned towards constitutional monarchy at the next 
moment. Their vague ideas alienated the Ulama, wealthier 
people and the moderate nationalists, who rallied round the 
Khedive. Disunited as it was, the Arabi uprising fell in 
the face of British forces. Britain landed its troops .because 
the movement was a challenge to the British Empire. Lord 
Cromer has correctly estimated the strength of the move- 
ment. He said ; “Had Arabi been left alone, there was no 
doubt that he would have been successful. But with the 
British intervention he had absolutely no chance of success”. 

Q. 7. Critically evaluate the works of Lord Cromer io Egypt 
and account for the genesis of the Anglo-Egyptian Condomi- 
nium over the Sudau. 

England, by virtue of her defeating the Arabi revolt in 
1882, secured sole control of Egypt. She declared to with- 
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draw the army of occupation ^*a8 soon as the state of the 
country and the organisation of proper means for the main* 
tenance of the Khedivat authority will admit of it.” Imme- 
diately with the support of these troops, the British Resident 
and Consul General, Lord Cromer (1883-1901) emerged as the 
virtual ruler of the country. Egypt being a Turkish province, 
a dual control was established upon it. But the suzerainty 
of the Sultan-Caliph was reduced to a diplomatic quibble 
as the annual tribute was applied t>> the Octoman debt of 
Egypt. 

An efficient and hard working administrator as he was, 
Lord Cromer reorganised the details of Egyptian adminis- 
tration. ‘Advice’, or ‘recommendation* of the British resident 
was made a condition for the tenure of service of the ministers 
and provincial governors. A legislative assembly of thirty 
memlers was introduced. Of its members 14 were to be 
nominated by the Khedive and lb elected. It was nothing 
more than a deleberative body : and beyond' it no eilective 
machinery was set up for promoting self-government in the 
country. Egyptians, however, retained their hold on local 
justice and police, national court and provincial adminis- 
tration. 

Lord Cromer wiped out corruption and economised the 
system of administration in order to make the country solvent. 
He reduced the number of staff in the departments and 
abolished the ministry of education altogether, lie centia- 
lised and simplified the fioancia) system. Salary of high 
officials was reduced and the civil list of the ruling family 
cut down. Within a few years, he balanced the finances and 
brought the national debt to a manageable size. More 
important were his abolition of the ‘corvee’ and revision of 
taxation in favour of the peasants. The use of ‘Courbash’ or 
whip made of Hippopotamous hide^ was brought to an end. 
Cromer construc^Kl the Delta Barrage in 1890 and two years 
later the swan dam. It increased the production of cotton 
crop by threefold and that of sugarcane twofold. Under 
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Lord Cromer, the Egypt’s external trade trebled and the 
standard of living with improved sanitation was appreciably 
raised. 

Lord Cromer’s works in Egypt were well justified on 
economic grounds. But his reforms were one-sided for he 
stressed on agricultural improvem^^nts and neglected industria* 
lisation. If was a deliberate attempt to reduce Egypt to a 
cotton growing colony for the Manchester textile industry. 
Even the cotton boom was not really for the benefit of 
Egyptians because after 19<‘0 ninety-two per-oent capital of 
the joint f-tock companies were controlled by foreigners. 
Again, education became a victim of his economisation, and 
widespread iilitercy developed as a re.^^ult. Whatever educa- 
tion was imparted, was not so much for its liberal values as 
for piepanijg candidates for civil service. Moreover, Lord 
Cromer did not pay any attention to the political aspirations 
of the Egyptian nationalists, and in the face of their redoubled 
strength, Cromer’s n forms collapsed. Therefore, it would 
not be incorrect to say that his work- w re a magnificent 
failure. 

One of tlie inoi-t important n««i>cct8 of Lord Cromer’s 
administration was the establishment of A rgU -Egyptian 
Condominium over the Sudan, in 1899. Egyptian rule had 
extended in the Sudan wdien in l''21-2J, Muhammad Ali 
conquered the c.»untry. But the rulers brought in their 
train a corrupt administration, which was subsequently 
slaekeiied by the unruly or disloyal governors. Dissatisfied 
with Egyptnin iidmi d^tration, thi‘ Suda» ese were organised 
under an a’-cetic religious leader, w-ho proelaiint d himself the 
expected Mahdi. The Mahdi at the head of a band of 
dervishes made himself independent of Egyptian rule. 
Between 1S81 and 1SS5 he destroyed the Egyptian garrison ; 
killed the British General Charles George Gordon and occupied 
Khartoum. 

Egypt under the weak Khedives, was unable to do anything 
for the recovery of the Sudan. So a joint Anglo-Egyptian 
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expedition was sent in 1896 under Lord Kitchener. By 1898, 
Kitchener sucoeded in recovering the Sudan. Due to Inter- 
national complications, a hybrid arran£[ement was drafted 
by Cromer himself to consider the future of the Sudan. It 
was signed on January 19, 1899, and known as the Anglo- 
Egyptian Condominium, It was laid down that soverign 
rights over the Sudan were te be exercised jointly by the 
British Crown and the Khedive of Egypt. There was to be a 
Governor-General with supreme military and civil command 
and appointed by the Khedive at the recommendation of the 
British Government. The border between the Sudan and 
Egypt was defined at twenty second parrallel and Egyptian 
laws and courts were not applicable to the Sudanese. No 
foreigner could enter or reside in the Sudan without prior 
consent of the British Government. 

These terms clearly indicate that Great Britain established 
her government behind the facade of joint administration to 
prolong her occupation. Although Egypt was under the 
suzerainty of the Sultan-Caliph, Turkey could not claim the 
same over the Sudan. The French protested against this 
increase of British iiifiuence in the Nile Valley ; hut Britain 
and France resolved their differences in the entente cordiale 
of 1904. Egyptian Nationalists were the most dissatisfied 
over the arrangement, as in all practical purposes the Sudan 
became a British protectorate. The status of the country 
became more anomalous, when Egypt was declared indepen- 
dent of Turkey in 1922. There was a working settlement of 
the issue in the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance of 
1936. After the Second World War, Egypt raised the Sudan 
questions in the Security Council in 1947 and four year later 
Farouk was proclaimed as King of Egypt and the Sudan. 
But from 1924 its administration was Sudanised step by 
step. On January 1, 1956, Sudan was declared indepen- 
dent in presence of representatives of Egypt and Great 
Britain. 
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Q. 8. Give an account of Egyptian Nationalism until 
Britain's unilaeral declaration of 1922. 

With the advent of the twentieth century Egyptian 
nationalism once again began to assert itself. The new 
leaders were educated in western style and were encouraged 
by the French until the entente cordiale of 1901. The Natio- 
nalist movement was spilt into two schools : one attracted 
by Hamsdian Pan-Islamism, and the other, led by French 
educated Mustafa Kamil, concentrated on national indepen- 
dence and constitutional Government. The members of the 
second school were inspired by the spectacular success of the 
Young Turks in 1908. In Egypt, however, Khedive Abbas II 
Hilmi, altho ijrli fascinated Pan-I^lamic ideals, was consistently 
resolute against Lord Cromer’s tutelage. 

Nationalist agitation received a new impetus in 1908, when 
the leadership of tin constitutional nationalists was taken 'by 
Saad Zaghlul after Mustafa Kamil’s death. The Azhar 
educated e lawyer had a good political and administrative 
background. In the face of a vigorous movement the British 
resident Lord Kitchener yeilded. He at least tried to appease 
nationalist demands by inaugurating an elected assembly in 
19111. The new’ assembly was to be composed i f 83 members, 
and of them 6(5 w’cre to be elected by indirect suffrage and 
17 nominated by the government. But the outbreak of the 
First World War not only made the measure absolutely 
meaningless, but also reduced Egypt to British protectorate 
yeilding hardships on peasants and working class. 

The end ot the w’ar aroused nationalist hopes more than 
<^ver. Due to Turkey’s abortive attempts at the Suez Canal 
and others the Pan-Islamist weakened. On the other hand, 
the Allied victory and the Anglo-French declaration strength- 
ened the constitutionalists. The doctrine of self-determination 
enunciated by Woodrow Wilson aroused enthusiastic hopes 
among Saad Zaghlul and his associates. They formed the 
Wafd or delegation and Zaghlul sought permission to lead 
it to London to demand full independence of Egypt, It was 
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denied and Zaghlul and three others were deported to Malta 
in March 1919. It was repeated for two years when Lord 
Allenby sent Zaghlul to Aden. Against these repeated 
deportations, public reaction was so strong that the Wafd was 
equated with Nationalist Party. 

The British in Egypt were constantly embarrassed by the 
Wafdists and the British Government sent a commission 
under Lord Milner to investigate and advise the best solution 
of the nationalist problem. Upon his advice, negotiation 
for a treaty of alliance between Egypt and Britain beg''n and 
deadlocked in 1921. Thereupon, Britain on February 28, 
1922, pronounced by a unilateral declaration the end of the 
protectorate. Egypt was declared a sovereign state of the 
monarchic type and Fuad ( 1922-1936 ) was appointed as the 
king. There were, however, four reservations relating to 
British communications, national defence, prot( ction of foreign 
interests and native minorities, and the status of the Sudan. 
Britain returned the status quo and retained her unquestioned 
superiority relating to right and interests. It was what, 
historians described as ‘interdependence* or a 'diplomatic 
fiction.’ It was a limited victory of the colonialists where- 
upon their nationalist agitation quitened. The event opened 
a new phase in Egypt’s modern career. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE FERTILE CRESCENT. AND THE ARABIAN PENINSULA 

Q. Give an account of Ottoman rule in Syria. 

Syria was incorporated in the Ottoman Empire 1516 by 
Sultan TII, who on his back from E^'jpt consolidated 

his [if)sition there. He retained the Mamliik procedure of 
forming out tax coJlection ( Za/z/w ) to the higlie.^t bidder, 
and introduced the Hanafite rite of jurisprudence. The 
Mamluk administrative divisions were largely maintained and 
the Syrian provinces of Damascus, Alep po and Tripoli, now 
called ’Wtilayah* were placed under Pashas. A new province 
was created at Sidon in 1660 to check the growing autonomy 
of Lebanon. Damascus was put under its former Mamluk 
Governor, Jan-Hirdi a1-(ilhazali. who subsetpiently became the 
virtual Viceroy of Syria by dint of his treachery. He 
declared his independence alter Salim's death and assumed 
the title of al-Mulik al-Ashraf. But the JanLsaria of 
Siilayman lost no time and meted out drastic punishment to 
the insubordinate. 

The ‘Walayah' of Damascus was entrusted to Ismail Pasha 
abAzam in 1724. He w as the son of the soil, and founded a line 
of native governors. His son, Asad, followed him in the office 
and other members of his family were appointed over Tripoli 
and Sidon. Ismail amassed large fortune, and his palace in 
Hamah and Damascus are considered the most beautiful Arab 
moiiamcnts of the century. He and other members of his 
family remained loyal to the Ottoman Sultan, albeit, several 
of them were degraded and lost their property. Ismail himself 
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was served with jail delivery in his last days and his son was 
assassinated by orders from the Porte. 

Lebanese amirs also expressed their loyalty to the Ottoman 
rule and thereafter they were dealt with directly or through 
the Syrian Wall by the Sultans. More adventurous was the 
career of a Bosmian Christian, named Ahmad Pasha 
al-Jazzar. He executed the Egyptian Mamluk Ali Beg and 
had a distinguished career in the Sultan's army. He was 
appointed Governor of Sidon and extended his authority over 
Acre. Upon his successfully repulsing Napoleon the Sultan 
rewarded him with the additional governortshipof Damascus. 
Until 1804, he ruled like independent viceroy, an unprincipled 
dictator of Syria. He epitomised that when the central 
authority decreased, that of the provincial governor increased. 

But in Syria, the Ottoman ‘Wali* was no improvement upon 
his predecessor, the Mamluk ‘naib.' They ere freer from 
the corrupt Porte, and often they bought their appointments 
never to return again to face execution and confiscation of 
property. They followed one after another in breathless 
sequence. Damascus had hundred and thirty-three governors 
in hundred and eighty years ; of them only the thirty-three 
held their offlbe for two years each. Salnameh has recorded 
that from 1815 there were sixty -one ‘Walis’ in eighty years. 
Aleppo did not fare better. A Venetian Consul reported that 
she witnessed nine governors in three years. In consequence 
these governors had a sphere of control largely over the towns 
and their environs. The villages remained under local chiefs 
and the desert population under beduin shaikhs. Occassional 
visits of the Janissaries increased the misery of the people. 
In the words of Hitti, “While Europe was entering upon her 
age of enlightenment, Syria was groping in Ottoman 
darkness.” 

There had been talks of reforming the abuses of the Ottoman 
Empire since Mustafa Koprulu. Actually, reform regulations 
were promulgated by Mahmud II and Abdul Majid I. The 
Hatt-i Serif of Qulhane ( 1839 ) and the Hatt-i Humayua 
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( 1866 ) were noble doctrines of freedom and equality. Opposed 
by powerful theologians, foreigners and even Jewish and 
Christian money-changers, the ^tanzimat’ remained only ink 
on paper. Similar was the fate of the constitution of 1876. 
At the head of liberal movement. Midhat Pasha, from the 
Grand Vazirate drafted a constitution which was promulgated 
by Sultan Abdul Hamid II. But it did not take long time when 
the Sultan suppressed it. Syrian political and ethnic structure 
was not seriously affected by the Ottoman conquest or 
reforms. Only a few Turkish words relating to food, army 
and p ditics penetrated into Arabic language of the 
Syrians. 

During the Ottoman rule, Syrian economic life underwent 
a steady decline. It was largely a result of the shifting of 
international trade routes to the Cape of Good Hope and 
elsewhere. The Mediterranean ceased to be the centre of 
world activity and civilisation and remained so till the opening 
of the Suez Canal. Syrian merchants were to depend only upon 
the overland trade with Baghdad and Basrah. Aleppo began 
to flourish and eclipsed Damascus. Again the traders were 
mostly Venetians, and they brought spices from India. 
The Venetians were replaced by the French, who by dint of 
their treaties with Suleyman I and Mahumed I had secured 
extra-territorial privileges. The English followed soon and 
the Levant Company was fliunded in lo^l. These foreign 
merchants enjoyed benefits of capitulations and, therefore, 
no enduring benefits accrued to Syria. 

European missionaries, teachers etc, came to Syria on the 
heels of merchants. They established seminaries and schools 
and they exposed Ottoman Syria to modern influences. The 
printing press with its Arabic characters was introduced, and 
the first one appeared in Aleppo in 1702. But, otherwise, the 
period was intelectually sterile. '‘Oppressive rule, high 
taxation, economic and social decline are not conductive to 
creative or original work in art, science or literature.*' ( Hitti )• 
But, with the coming of the Europeans and appearance of 
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the printing press, the embarking of a new cultural life was 
being forged. 

Q. 2. Trace the history of Lebanon from the begining of 
Ottoman rule down to the outbreak of the First World 
War. 

Lebanon, by virtue of its separation by the two mountain 
ranges from the rest of the Arab World, traced an independent 
course of its own. It had a variety of small communities like 
the Maronites, Druzes and Shietes, made up of minority 
refugees from the neighbouring states. It is the only area 
in the Arab World which had a majority of Christian 
population and resisted Islamisation. Originally disciples of 
Saint Marun, the Maronites were Christians, who were forced to 
move up to north Lebanon by hostile neigjiboiirs. In course 
of time, they developed a qua^i-nation with the Syriac- 
speaking people and established friendly contacts with the 
Byzantine emperors. The Druzes were Muslims of Fatimid 
origin, who took refuge in southern Leb inon owing to the 
persecutive measures of the Sunnite mdjr»rtiy. Tlicy developed 
a strong sense of solidarity and maintained their n hgious beliefs 
and practice very secretly. 

Lebanon was made an Ottoman province by Su'tan Selim 
the Grim. During his conquest of Syria, the Lebanese chiefs 
maintained a policy of wait and see. But when he came out 
victorius, they presented a deputation before the Sultan to 
offer allegiance at Damascus. The delegation was heuied by 
Fakhr-ud-din I al-Mani, the feudal lord of the Shuf district, 
and Selim confirmed him and his colleagues in their fiefs. The 
privileges given to them by the Mamluks were retained and 
a relatively light tribute was imposed. Fakhr-ud-din I was 
a member of the Man dynasty of an uncertain origin, but 
which had embraced Druzism. In course of time he got rid of 
his potential enemies, and established his position firmly as the 
lord of Lebanon. He and his successors who ruled for a 
hundred and eighty one years, levied taxes and duties at their 
preasure, acted independently in all domestic affairs, exercised 
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arbitrary authority upon tha subjects, practised hereditary 
succession, and had relations ^ith the Porte, maintained 
directly or through its representatives. One of them went 
so far as to sign a treaty with the Media’s of Florence. 

Fakh-ud-din II (1590-1635) was by far the most ambitious 
of the Mani lords of Lebanon, He desired to build up a greater 
Lebanon completely independt't of Constantinople and to set 
it on the path of “modernism'’ and progress. Sultan Ahmed 
being engaged in his wars, he annexed Sidon, Beirut, al-Biqa, 
and thereby extended his dominion from the Dog Diver to 
Mount Carmel and inland to Tibcrianq. He promoted 
agriculture and commerce, developed trade with Furope, 
constnirted bridges caravansarais and extended to Europeans 
c ipitolery privileges. By I 13, at the instigation of the Vali 
of Damascus, when the Porte sent troops against, he escaped to 
Europe, Dihsatit^fied with European princes he returned after 
two years and wrested Tripoli and pats of Syria, Palestine and 
Transjordan. The Turkish troops were defeated, and the 
helple^.s Porte designated him lord of Arabistan. He then 
engaged himself in his w'orks of “modernism” and progress 
by inviting European engineers and Catholic missionaries. But 
things did not ma^ch well with him for a long time. Sultan 
Murad IV recovered his position and ordered the Walis of 
Damascus and Cairo against the rebel lord. Fakhr was defeated 
and led a captive to Constantinople, 

The Shihabia of Quraysh origin succeeded the Manisin the 
amirate of Lebanon. Bashir I ( 1697-1707 ) nephew of the 
last Mani, was elected by a national assembly of elders and 
Shayks and the Wali of Sidon reported it to the Sultan w Ih 
the assurance that the usual tuxes would be paid. The 
Bhihabis retained the capital at Dayr al-Qamar and maintained 
the principles of home rule and hereditary succession. They 
ruled by balauoing the Druzes and Maronites and putting one 
local party against another. They were feudal lords and subse- 
quently embraced Maronite Christianity. Thejr power rested 
CD universal military oonsoription. They practised tolerance 
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towards Europeans, and the latter, particularly the French 
Catholics encouraged the development of education, in course 
of their promoting the Levant trade. 

During the amirate of Bhashir II the Shihabi power attained 
its apogee. Shrewed and impressive but ferocious, Bashir 
followed in the footseps of Fakhr-ud-din II. He schemed to 
make Lebanon autonomous, enlightened and modernised. He 
elevated Labanon to such a height that Napoleon solicited his 
help against Acre and he contributed 15000 fighters to the 
Turkish forces to check Wahabi advance. Although he fail«>d 
against Damascuss, he made friendship with Muhammad Ali of 
Egypt and co-operated with Ibrahim in the conquest of Syria. 
When the combined forces of Britain, Austria and Turkey 
bombarded the headquarter of Egyptian operation at Beirut, 
Bashir was taken by the British to Malta. Bashir I was a 
Maronite by birth who married a Moslem lady and looked 
by his subjects as a Druze. He developed a sort oi liberalism 
and widened the doors of Lebanon to European education and 
commercial contacts. He built magnificent palaces, improved 
sericulture, advanced the intellectual renaissance and thereby 
led the country to prosperity. 

Bashir II having left the country, the Porte once again 
asserted its direct authority over Lebanon. The last Shihabi 
amir was replaced by one Umar Pasha of Hungarian origin 
in 1842. For the first time, the Porte sent a governor 
from Constantinople. But under him, the polarisation on 
religious aspects took a formidable shape. Western, notably 
Britain, France and Kussia took it a chance to interfere 
on pretence of safeguarding the Druzes, Maronites and Greek 
Orthodox Christians respectively. In consequences civil war 
broke out in 1845 between the Christians and Druzes, and 
assumed serious proportion in 1860, when it spread into 
Damascus. But the country was pacified by European 
intervention and the landing of French troops. 

The fate of Lebanon was decided in 1861, when it was 
made an autonomous district under a *mustasarrif’ or Governor 
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General nominated by the Porte and confirmed by European 
Powers. The country was stripped off its seaport and the 
Biqa plateau. It was provided that the Governor General 
was to be a caltholic subject of the Porte for a renewable 
tenure of three to five years. There was to be an admi- 
nistrative council of twelve elected by the religious 
communities. Lebanon was to possess its own militia and 
not to contribute troops or tribute to the Porte. Local 
and religious criurts were to administer justice. 

The muftasarrifiyah of Mount Lebanon lasted for more 
than fifty years and had seven Governors of different 
origins. During this period, Lebanon enjoyed a measure 
of self rule, prosperity, security and stability. It was 
op^n tf) the interplay of western cultuial forces. The young 
Turk leader, Jamal Pasha, abolished the privileged position 
of Lebanon in 191o, and put it under a Turkish. *muta- 
sarrif’. This was the second year of the first world war 
and Janial [^ rpetuated a reign of terror on the assumption 
that the Christians were Pn^Wertern and Moslems Pro- Arab. 

Q. 3. Account for the Ottoman career of Iraq with special 

reference to the reforms of Midhat Pasha. 

% 

Ottoman (vuiquest of Iraq took place in 103S and the 
country had periods of Persian and Turkish occupation 
until 1831, when firm hold of the Port'" was established. 
It was important for the Ottoman Sultans as a buffer 
province on the frontier of the empire with Shiah Persia. 
Northern Iraq w is inhabited by the Kurdish tribes, while 
in the south and east the infiuence of the Arab tribes 
was supreme. The existence of the tribal orders beset its 
administration and created special problems. Due to its 
distance from and communication difficulties wuth Constan- 
tinople, Turkish Governors considered Baghdad as a place 
of exile. These Governors were to defend the frontier 
and their tenure of office w^as so short that their influence 
hardly extended beyond the walls of the towns. As a 
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result, the tirbal chiefs enjoyed an amount of autonomy 
in the early years of Ottoman rule. 

Iraq suffered from two shocks during the eighteenth 
century. Nadir Shah seized Baghdad in 1733, and Mosul 
ten years later. The Wahabis of Nejd sacked Karsala in 
1801 and Najab in 1802. It suffered terrible losses, which 
were partly compensated by the overland trade of the English 
East India Company. During the later part of the century, 
it was ruled by governors mostly drawn from Mamluks or 
Georgian freedmen. Under them, the relations between the 
Porte and Iraq became increasingly difficult, and the people 
suffered from all the evils of maladministration. Sulayraan al- 
Kabir ( 17^'0-1802 ) was the most outstanding of the Mamluk 
Pashas. He unite 1 the Pashaliks of Baghdad, Basra and 
Mosul, curbed the power of the Kurdish chieftains and Arab 
Shaykhs. Sulayman maintained his relations with Constan- 
tinople only by sending frequent reports. 

When in 1831, the Central Government embarked on military 
and administrative reforms, it felt f^trong enough tv> challenge 
the power of the Mainlnks. Dand Pa.-^ha, the Mamluk 
Governor, was removed, and Baghdad occupied. The Porte 
assumed direct control of the Government of liaghdad and 
sent governors directly from Istambul. They secured the 
governorship in return for the payment of an aerued amount 
to the treasury as a substitute for the expected reveiiue. 
There were frequent changes in the offiioe, and its recipient 
were prone to recover their outlay and to secure the 
maximum profit. The tax structure become more complex 
and the administration coercive. The tribal confederations 
resisted the extortions by the governors, and the direct 
Turkish control did not extend beyond the towns. 

The balance of power in Iraq shifted in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. The Janissaries were disbanded 
and Mamluk supremacy destroyed. The largest roadblocks to 
military reform were removed. The Kurdish principalities of 
the north were destroyed and the semi-autonomousi hereditary 
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governors of Mosul deposed. A telegraph system was created 
and steamships on the Tigris and Euphrates introduced. The 
Suez Canal brought the Persian Gulf nearer the Mediterranean 
and there was a great increase in Iraq’s trade with the out- 
side v(or!d. Tribal seclusion lost its importance, and the 
Turkish government succeeded in creating dissension within 
the tribes themselves. But this did not break the tribal 
power. 

Iraq hid scarcely been touched by tho reforms in the 
Ottoman Empire with the possible exception of the brief rule 
of Gfziuki P.isha (lsr>2-r)7j. It was the appointment of Midhat 
Pasha in ISf^b on the governorship, which made a break with 
the past. During his three years in Iraq, be tried to formulate 
and carry out a constructive programme which was to have 
profound elfecta on the history of the c mntry. Invested 
with a two-fold p )wer, civil and military, be introduced the 
new provincial system laid down in the Law of the Vilayets of 
1864 and tbo system of conscription. While he himself had 
retained effective power, Midhit put down the rebellions and 
impot-ed the authority of the government with an iron hand. 
Moreovf r, Istambul was convinced of the wisdom of his policy 
and he was authorised to proceed w'ith it. 

Apait from admini>trative measures he liad other reforms 
too. He introduced a more equitable method of taxation and 
change in the conditions of tenancy. His land revenue measures 
were collectively knowm as the ‘Jarib’ system, which affected 
tho tribal barriers most seriously. Mid hat was pirteulnrly con- 
cerned with improvements in transport. He cleared the olosrged- 
up canals and established the River Admini'^trativo Company. 
He opened roads, started a horse tramway line ar d contempla- 
ted the “Euphrates Railw^ay”. The Port of Basra w-as improved 
to facilitate its shipments. Less successful wa^hia industrial 
programme. Among them, a modern water plant was installed 
for Baghdad and a refinery w’as planned for the oil of Khanaqin. 
He also bought machinery for textile and flour mills. More 
effective were his social and educational reforms. He opened 
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a hospital, several elementary, two secondary and two 
technical schools. What is more surprising was that he 
introduced a Savings Bank to improve the economy of Iraq. 

Midhat Pasha left Iraq in 1872 and since then he had no 
connection with it. His tenure of office in Baghdad was 
nothing more than a brief interlude in Turkish rule there. 
After him the government policy returned to what it had been 
before him. Although many of his reforms quickly dissipated, 
without his driving force, the industrial projects and schemes 
for the improvement of agriculture did not come off. The 
sea-going and river services were discontinued. But two of 
his innovations, the new system of local administration and 
the introduction of the Ottoman Land Code, had lasting 
results. Since then, the government policy with regard to the 
local administration has remained substantially the same. His 
reform of the system of land-tenure on the basis of Ottoman 
Law Code effected drastic changes culminating in the end of 
tribal supremacy. 

The subsequent history of Iraq untill the British take over 
revolved round the old system of its administration. There 
were frequent changes in the office of the governor and Sultan 
Abdul Hamid II took it as a very effective milch-row. The 
Young Turks were so much engaged with other affairs that 
they found little time to look at the affairs of Iraq. At the 
and of the First World War, the Ottoman Empire lost its 
Arab provinces, and Iraq became a British mandate. But the 
British rulers did not introduce any basic change of the policy 
of government, introduced by Midhat Pasha. 

Q. 4. Give an account of the Wahhabi movement in the 
Arabian Peninsula. 

The Wahhabi upheaval started as a puritanical religious 
revival initiated by Muhammad ibn Abdul Wahhab of Nejd 
during the second half of the eighteenth century. Muhammad 
who studied at Mecca, Medina and Damascus and visited 
many other places, was distressed by the impression that 
Islam was infiltrated by innovations. To him, it had deviaed 
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^widely from orthodox theory and observance, prescribed by the 
Quoran and the Prophet. Therefore, it was to be placed on 
its earliest days of purity. Abdul Wahhab drew his 
inspiration from the conservative school of Muslim jurispru- 
dence. He and his followers were the Unitarians or 
Muwahhids ; but their opponents called them Wahhabis. 

Abdul Wahhab was the new prophet, but he could do 
nothing with his religion in his own country. As he stood 
against time-honoured practices, people of his own town drove 
him out. Only a petty chieftain, Muhammad iban-Saud 
aprf‘e 1 not only to defend his cause but to propagate it as 
well. Thus, there was a union of sword and religion. To 
them. Mti-.lims who practised the forbidden innovations were 
apostates, ancJ they were to be converted or exterminated by 
force. There was mas** convertion, and each convert became 
a snMier of iban-Saud. Riyad was captured in ]77»; and 
subsequently it became the capital of Wahhabism. The 
nucleus of an empire was thus founded, 

Duiing the early years of the nineteenth century, the 
Wahhabi movement acquired serious proportions. It burst 
upon the neighbouring states and overran their lands. The 
Wahhabis sacked Karbala and inas'^acred its inhabitants. 
The cherished ^<h^iIlos of Sunnis and Shias alike in Mecca, 
Medina, Karbala and Najab were destroyed. Venerated 
loiubs and relics of paganism w ere captured. Damascus was 
attacked ; and the Wahhabi empire was extended from 
Palmyra and Damascus to Oman and from al-Hasa io Hejaz. 
Although loose and ephemeral, the Wahhabis for the first time 
since the orthodox caliphate, brought such an area under one 
Tulor. 

At this height of powder, the Gevernment of Constantinople 
intervened. Sultan Mahmmud II entrusted the Viceroy 
of Egypt, Muhammad AH to crush the Wahhabis. In a 
series of wars, Muhammad AH, succeeded in suppressing them. 
He razed the Wahhabi headquarters in 1818. The leader, 
Abdullah ibn-Saud, was taken to Constantinople and killed. 
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The half-bedooin force of the Wahhabis, thus, failed in their 
first attempt to set up an empire. 

But Wahhabism was not utterly destroyed. It gathered 
momentum in 1836, whon a Saudi ruler refused to pay tribute 
to the Sultan. A second Egyptian expendition was sent only 
to withdraw in the face of Egyptian campaigns in Syria. The 
Porte decided to rule directly and in 1846 sent a Wali with a 
garrison to be stationed at Medina. But due to its remoteness 
from Constantinople it was impossible to establish its authority 
over Hejaz by force. But the squabbes between the Saud^ 
conte<>tants ended in the success of ibn-Rashid. He was the 
head of the powerful Shammar tribe, who ousted the Saudi 
family from power. He enjoyed the Porte’s 8ui)port. 

Wahhabism only underwent a metamorphosis. It revived 
again with a redoubled force under the leadership of Abdul 
Aziz ibn-Saud. It had a great impact upon the Islamic world 
and in its later days it embodied a kind of pan-tribal brother- 
hood in Hejaz. 

Q. 5. Give a short history of the states in the Arabian 
Peninsula till the First World War. 

The Arabian Peninsula occupies an important place in the 
hearts and minds of the Muslims everywhere, because it is 
the cradle of Islam, heartland Arabism and a pilgrimage for 
the Muslims. The area was never exposed to any strong 
political and cultural influences. The states of Yemen and 
Saudi Arabia are independent while others were dependent 
upon the British in varying degrees. The kingdoms of Hejaz 
and Nejd became important in course of the rise of Wahhabirm, 
and ultimately the strong state of Saudi Arabia emerged out of 
their mutual conflicts. 

The kingdom of Yemen was known as the Arab Felix to 
the classical writers. Its economic prosperity was rooted in 
its fertile soil and adequate rainfall. Its northern part was 
inherited by the Turks from the Mamluks early in the sixteenth 
century, but the country completely came under Turkish rule 
during the reign of Sulayman the Maguificient. The country 
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owed allegiance to the Government of Constantinople occa- 
ssioiilly by sending tributes, but it was too remote to bring it 
under the litter’s direct control. Like the neighbouring states, 
Yemen was divided and subdivided into innumerable units, 
&‘iid they were ruled by tribal chiefs and shaykhs. From the 
beginning of the present century, Yemen was geared by Imam 
Yahya to modernism. During the First World War Imam 
Yahya declared independence, and independent Yemen began 
its career from this time. 

Hejaz was the birthplace of Muhammad, the Prophet, and 
enjoyed its he^flay under the orthodox Caliphs. When the 
centre of gravity had transferred north\\ard under the 
Uma^^tulM, it lo>t its political importance. Only scholars and 
pilgFwin attracted to Mecca and Medina. This state of 

tilings continm d under the Mamluks, from whom the Ottoman 
Sultans Inherited it. The sliarifs were left in command of the 
land, v\hicli hai^ been ruled by the family since the eleventh 
century. Like Yemen, it was divided and subdivided into 
several units of which the sheikhdom of Nejd acquired special 
importance by championing Wahhabism, There the Saudi 
family raised a ceaseless battle for the Wahhabi cause which 
ultimately led to a conflict between King Hussain of Hejaz and 
Abdul Aziz ibn-Saud of Nejd during the closing years of the 
First World War. Out of the debris of that war the present 
state of Saudi Aarbia had emerged. 

The coastal teraitory of southern and eastern parts of the 
peninsula, except al-Hasa is dominated by the British, The 
security of India, control of the area’s trade route, and to 
ward off all competitors led to Great Britain’s special interest 
in the region. The Sheikhdom of Oman first fell into the 
British sphere of influence. Before that its capital Muscot, 
was held by the Portuguese from 1508 to 1688. Turkish 
attempts under Sulayman the Magnificient did not slacken the 
Portuguese control. In 1741, one Ahmad ibn-Said, a descen- 
dant of the Imams of Yemen established a ruling line, which 

10 
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entered into treaty relations with the East India Company 
during the Napoleonic invasion of Egypt. During the first 
half of the nineteenth century Oman was an outstanding coun- 
try in the peninsula under Sultan Saib ibn-Sultan. But during 
the second half, when the centre of international interest 
shifted to the region from Muscot to Aden, the importance of 
the area increased. Since Aden had the only good harbour, a 
British force from Bombay, sent by the East India Company, 
captured it from the Sultan of Labnj and brought it under 
British occupation. Between 1882 and 1914, the Aden Protec- 
torate, consisting of numerous Shaikhdoms and Sultanates, 
was brought into treaty relations with his Majesty’s 
Government, 

The regions of Eastern Arabia and the Trucial Coast or 
the Pirate Cv)a8t on the Persian Gulf were brought under 
British protection during the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Before the discovery of petroleum the area was 
economically unevenful. The main sources of income were 
pearl fishing, boat building and date growing. The popula- 
tion was mostly nomadic. The Shaikdom of Kuwait, lying at 
the head of the Persian Gulf, has been in the hands of the 
Sabah family since 1756. It acknowledged Turkish scvereignty 
in 1871 and in lh09 it acknowledged British protect ion. Bahrain 
wa<t the principal island in the archipelago which was the first 
to fall in European hands. The Portuguese held it from 1607 
to 162J, then it went to the Safavid Persians and finally it was 
seized by the Khalifah family of an Arab tribe a century and a 
half later. Special treaty relations with Great Britain were 
established by Kuwait, Bahrain and the Trucial States. They 
were not British protectorates but the British assumed full 
responsibility of their protection and conduct of foreign affairs. 
Great BnUin stationed military units in Kuwait during the 
First World War. 


So the history uf the Peninsnlar states had no uniform 
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•development While Yemen and Saudi Arabia had an inde* 
pendent course, the coastal regions fell under British sphere 
of influence. During the period under, the area in general 
had been comparatively uneventful— the incident was the rise 
of Wahhabism and all that . With the discovery of oil in the 
region it assumed a very important place in international 
relations during the present century. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


ARAB NATIONALISM 


Q. 1. Analyse the major factors which shaped the rise of 
Dationalist movements in the Arab World in the nineteenth 
centnry. 

Or, What signs of Arab awakening were evident in the 
nineteenth century ? 

In ‘A Report of the Study Group of Members of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs’, nationalism has been defined 
as '‘•••consciousness of the distinctive character of different 
nations, including the one of which the individual is a member, 
and a desrio to increase the strength, libetry, and pros- 
perity of nations”. ^ In other words it was a secular concept, 
an ideology and a political force with predominantly economic 
ends. These connotations were hardly known to Arab nationa- 
lism before the present century, Arab nationhood was elabora- 
ted in this context only after the First World War. 

Nationalism in the Asian countries had its first stirrings 
during the second half of the last century over specific political^ 
economic and cultural issues. European nationalism, had its 
beginnings in the French Revolution in its fight against feuda- 
lism and absolutism and its ends in the growth of nation 
states. The political form of Asian nationalism assumed 
different shapes in its strnggle for elimination of foreign politi- 
cal control. Arab nationalism stemmed essentially from the 
desire to emancipate the Arab people from Turkish political 
domination. It had its ephemeral and embryonic beginnings^ 
in the nineteenth century. 
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The development of Arab nationalism took a different 
course and it was based on an emotive feeling of common 
ethnic relationship. Its rise was facilitated by Ottoman 
oppression and by the sentiment to resist the assimilation by 
the Muslim Turks or by Turanians. In this sens?, the Wahha- 
bis, who desired to take Islam to its original parity, had very 
little to contribute to its developments. Due to the same 
reason, Arabs had hardly to take anything from Muhammad 
Ali of Egypt except the example of raising a revolt against the 
authority of the Porte. George Antonius has, however, 
attached special importance to Muhammad All’s rule by 
associating it with the birth of nationalism. But the Pasha of 
Egypt only developed the spirit of resistance, but he valued 
ideology only as a tool of political power. 

Arab awakening in its embryonic stage was purely a 
literary movement on the intellectual plane. Influenced by 
European and American missionaries and by the Christian 
general hostility to the empire, the Christian Arabs of Lebanon 
and Beirut rediscovered the might and dimensions of the 
medieval empire and weilded their facile pen to restore the 
past glory and to revive that culture. Butrus al-Bustani 
( 1819 — 1883 ) designated Arabs as distinct from non-Arabs 
and rebuked them for their degeneration from the past glory 
of their ancestors. The poet Ibrahim al-Yazeji also started 
by exhorting the Arabs to awaken an 1 arise. They also asked 
the Muslims to forget .religious divisions and objure fanaticism 
and suggested more bo^^o^^ing fr un European cultures. These 
men of the Arab renaissance made a good start for a theoreti- 
cal Pan-Arab base. But Sylvia G. Ilaim, has rightly refused 
to consider the poem by Ibrahim al-Yazjci as a naMonalist 
manifesto for it was inspired by religious divisions. 

The foundation of a secret society in Beirut has been 
regarded by Antonius as the first manifestation of emergent 
Arab nationalism. lie has substituted his conclusion mainly 
from the reoolleotionB of Dr, Paris Nimr Pasha, who had been 2 
a. member of the society. From the same source, Z. N. Zeise 
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and S. G. Haim have arrived at a different conclusion. The* 
fact was that, a group of young Christians including Faris 
Nimr, while pursuing their studies at the Syrian Protestant 
College ( later American University of Beirut ) came under 
the influence of a Maronite teacher of French, who advocated 
and advanced revolutionary views. Ho inculcated among his 
students a desire to eject Ottomans from Lebanon and to end 
Muslim supremacy over the Christians. But the anti-Ottoman 
placard movement, lunched by the students, failed due to the 
lack of “agreement or understanding*' between the 
Christiana and the Muslims. In 1882-83, the society was 
dissolved. 

In the recent researches it has been pointed out that Arab 
nationalism as a doctrine was the outcome of a severe intelle- 
tual crisis in Islam during the ninetoeiith century. The 
assault on Islam was t\^o fold : European attack or subjuga- 
tion of the iluelim states and criticism of Iftlam as a system 
of beliefs and a way of life. Various attempts were made to 
defend Islam, of which those of Jamal ud-Din al-Afghani were 
certainly the most significant. He was the author of the 
dectrine of Pan-Islamism. He called for Islamic solidarity or 
^asabaya’, which Would, reinforce national solidarity or 
•jinsiyya*. According to him 'national' solidarity based on 
common language was more powerful and durable than one 
based on religion. He was not a precursor of Arab nationa- 
lism, but he radically “transformed the significance w^hich 
Islam ought to hold in the life of the Muslim” ( Haim ). 

The emphasis on solidarity led to the thinking of the past. 
The disciples of al-Afgani in Egypt, Muhammad Abduh and 
Bashid Rida took the return to the wajs of the ancestors or 
'safaf' as their motto. They tried to inaugurate in Egypt a 
movement of Islamic reform knowm as the 'Ralafiyya*. It 
was a glorification of Arab Islam which ‘'produced a prophet, 
a religion, an empire and a civilization that dazzled the world 
with its unique suodenness and extent” ( Banerjee ). They 
also pointed out the depreciation of Ottoman Islam. They 
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showed marked p'lriiaJity to the Arabs, and more jjartJcularly 
Rashid Rida added a particular significance to the world 
*UFnma’ which according to him demited only the Arab 
Muslims. In ‘sakfiyya* movement a distinction was made 
between an Arab Mimlim and a Muslim Arab. 

The burgeoning of Pan-Arabibm was first felt in the 
writings of Abdul Rahaman al-Kawakibi ( Ln 49 & 190:i ), who 
for the first time made a clear distinction between the Arabs 
and the Turks. He was an unambiguous champion of the Arabs 
against the Turks and to him the former were a belter people 
than the latter. Dr. Hassan Saab has candidly bummarised 
that he ‘*atood midway between the West and Islam and 
between Pan-Arabism and Pan-Islamism and was all along a 
pioneer (»i constitutionalism.** It has been accepted on all 
hands that Arab nationalism stemmed out of a unique pan- 
Arab sentiment. It may be said, therefore, that al-Kawakibi 
was the real piecuraor of Arab nationalism. 

It is presumably clear from the above analysis that Arab 
nationalism as an ideology and as a factor in Middle Eastern 
politics did not appear in the nineteenth century. It was 
developed from the pan-Arab sentiment, of which the base 
was created by Butrus al-Bustani and Ibrahin al-Yezf ji. But 
these were primarily men of the intelleotu*! renaissance and 
they failed to unite the Christians and Muslims of the Arab 
lands together. The pan-Arab movement was rooted in the 
intellectual crisis from which Islam suffered in the nineteenth 
century and al-Kawakibi was the first to give it a specific 
shape. 

Q. 2. Describe tbe main contents of Arab national thought 
and action from Kawakibi till the 1916 Damascus maNsacre. 

Arab Nationalism w’as at once a thought ami a uu^vement. 
and did not form a specific ideology befortMhe i nd of the 
First World War. Abdul Rahman al-Kaw'akibi gave somew'hat 
a secular view of politics and emphasised that the Arabs were 
a superior people than the Turks. Negib Azoury developed 
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tho idea of Arab separatism to one step further and demancied 
the cessation of the Arab lands from the Ottoman Krnp re. 
Hitherto there was few national movem< nts But a clelut>o 
overcloudtd the Arabs when the Young Turk RtNolutu naries 
overthrew Sultan Abdul Hamid TI. A sf‘rt of const if u- 
tional 'honeymoon* commenced between the Arabs and the 
Turks only to frustrate the former. The Arabs found that 
their Young Turk masters were no less repressive than tlndr 
predecessor. A revolutionary idea developed among the 
Arabs thereafter, and under the leaderslip of Sheriff Iiu«sain of 
Mecca they rose in a revolt against the Turkish authority The 
Damascas massacre lit fire to Arab discontent. 

Abdul Rahman al-Kawakibi (1849-1902) has been C( n^i- 
dered as 'the first true precursor of modern secular pan- 
Arabism*. He wrote two books, Tabi abistibad ( The Charac- 
teristics of Tyranny ) and Ummu al-Kura ( Mecca ), conci rnmg 
the prevailing despotism and the causes of Islamic d( tiencratirm 
respectively. He defined despotism as "an attribute of the 
absolute government which rules over the people at will, 
fearing neither accountability nor punishment and affirmed 
that a despot could not be taken for a Muslim ruler In his 
second book he explained the stagnation as the result of 
tyranny, decline of Islamic culture and a lack of racial and 
linguistic bonds among the Muslims. To him regenr ratio of 
Islam was possible only if the Arabs would supply a caliph, 
who would reside in Mecca and act as a ^piritu d and not .is a 
political power. In other vorlb, the caliph t } be “e K'nd 
of Islamic pope, an ultimate aiithoiity and a syoibol of T-bmiic 
unity’*. Al-Kawakibi rdso furnished a liM of t'VMif} siv 
diflerent reasons to show the buperiordy of the Arabs, 

Abdul Rahaman al-Kawakibi, thus, definitely a&sertfd Inm- 
self as a champion of the Arabs against tho Turks and 
categorically upheld the idea that the former wen latter 
people than the latter. Me introduced the well-known Euo ptMii 
distinction between the spiritual and the temporal heads, and 
by revealing the idea of a spiritual calip^, he turned xjolitics 
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as an autonomous activity divorced from divine prescription. 
The caliphate should be devolved upon the Arabs, It was a 
romantic idea, at time resented by the Arab Christians. It 
stood midway between Wahabi idea of a heretic Ottoman 
Sultan and Muhammad All’s institutional agonies. 

Arab national thought, during this time was limited to the 
•*. I wakened” intellectuals in general, and there was the tenden- 
cy towards tho beginning of a movement. A secret society in 
Beirut ( 1880 ) began by distributing revolutionary placards 
containing a separatist course. The movement, however, 
had very little in common with the general development 
of the Arab nationalist thought. There were other sporadic 
manifestations containing proposals even to overthrow 
the Ottoman government. The period was remarkable in 
another way. Magazines published from some European 
capitals heralded the Arab claims. One such journalist was 
Negib Azoury wlio published a monthly periodical, V Indepen* 
donee Arab, founded an association in Paris called La Ligue de 
la Nation Arabe ( 1904 ). He also wrote a book, Le Reveil de la 
Nation Arabe. 

Negib Azoury ( d. 1916 ), took up the idea of a spiritual 
Arab caliphate from abKawakibi and emphasised on the 
separation of civil and religious powers. He went one step 
further and desired to have an Arab empire set up. It would 
include the valley of the Euphrates an 1 the Tigris, the Suez 
Omal, tho Mediterranean and the Intlian Occean — i, e., the 
‘ natural” frontiers. On its throne, there wouhl be price of the 
IChedival family, who had expressed loj«ilty to the programme 

a Christian, ho made a radical appeal, when tho industrial 
prerequisites of a national integration vas lacking. 

The Young Turk Coup d* etat of 1908 overthrew the 
despotic government of Sultan Abdul Hamid II. The 
leaders of the Committee of Union and Progress restored the 
Midhat Constitution, and they were ‘‘the successors of the 
Tanzimatsists in spirit...* There was a mixed reaction to this 
in the Arhb provinces. Arab military and civil officers of 
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Istambul \^erc glad and expected that the C. U. P. Govern- 
ment would allow a greater measure of self-expression within 
the empire. The highly intellectual Arabs were sceptical 
about the new democratic experience. They considered the 
Young Turk Revolution only as 'a military one.* The tradi- 
tionalists ^ho liad joined the pan-Islamio movement of Abdul 
Hamid II, saw in the new constitutional government a threat 
to their autonomy. Neverthless, change bscamo attractive to 
the Arabs, and it increased with the sudden restoration of 
parliamentary institutions. 

This phase of constitutional ‘honeymoon* did not last 
longer. More conscious among the Arabs gradually developed 
electoral, linguistic, administrative and other grievances 
against the new regime. They strongly disfavoured the concent 
tration of power in Constantinople. The Turkish leaders of 
the C. U. P. swang towards militarism and Turkism. Their 
triumph stimulated the separatist tendencies in the non- 
Turkish provinces. The Arab national movement now, 
entered in its serious organisational stage with the proclama- 
tion of the Constitution. 

An organisation, named aUIkha aU^arbi aUOthmanU 
( Ottoman Arab Brotherhood Society ), was established 
immediately after the proclamation of the Constitution. It 
endeavoured... "better the conditions of the Arab nation — **and 
turned into an anti-government grouping. It was succeeded 
by Al-Muntada aUAdabi ( The Literary Club, 1909 ). Hizb aU 
Lamarkazia al Osmanli ( The Party of Ottoman Decentralisa- 
tion ) was formed by the Syrians and Lebanese living in Cairo 
and appeared with demands for autonomy of the Arab 
provinces in the empire. Aziz Ali al-Misri led a group of young 
officers of the army and group of students and founded the 
secret societies of al-Kahatanya and al Ahd in IstambuU 
Another secret society, named al-Fatat, was also formed. 
These secret societies more or less favoured the reintegretion of 
the Ottoman Empire through Turko-Arab federal conciliation^ 
failing which they held extreme views. The Commitee of 
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Reform and Defence of Syrian Rights was formed in Beirut 
with claims for Syrian antonomy. 

During the pre-War period, Arab nationalist thought took 
two different lines, and there were conflicts of opposition in 
the Congress called together in Paris in 1913. The two 
conflicting opinions were represented by the Syrian Reform 
Committee and the Decentralisation Party. It was due to the 
fact that the former incorporated the Maronites, who were 
definitely anti-Ottomans and not Arab natinaliats. Their 
demands w’ere more or leps similar, but they differed in ways 
and means and sincerity. 

But the Arab nationalist movement had already assumed a 
definite shape, and the outbreak of the First World War 
precipitated the actions. Both the Decentralization Party 
and the Syrian Reform Toramittee went into the shade. 
Against Turkey’s joining the Entente Powers, Britain was 
in search of allr'S in the Arab World, The Shenf of Mecca, 
Hussain was tempted to join the Allied Powers. He was a 
nominee of Young Turks but ho entertained in his avid hearts, 
the desire of the caliphate and of a large empire. Having 
assured by Henry Mao Mahon, the British resident in Egypt, 
of British help, he sent out his sons to secure loyalty of the 
Arab rulers to his cause. When Jemal Pasha sentenced a 
a Group (ff Arab oflicers to death in 1916 at Damascus to nip 
the mo Yemeni in the bud, Hussain and his associetes rose in 
revolt. He appealed to traditionalist sentiments and did not 
justify the Arab revolt on grounds of Arab nationalism. 

During the period under review, no attempts were made 
to define Arab nationalism. Nor w’as it always a coniistent 
thought. Ihe inherent undertone common among all the 
thinkers was the separation of the Arab provinces from 
despotic Ottoman rule. During the late nineteenth and early 
twentienth centuries, Arab nationalist movement was insigni* 
fioant. Following the success of the Committee of Union and 
Progress, the Arabs formed political associations. When their 
hopes were * destroyed by the Young Turk manouevers, these 
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associatioDB began agitation. Secret societies also formed and 
at the wake of the First World War, Arabs outbursted in a 
rebelion under the leadership of Sheriff of Mecca, HTussein. 

Q. 3. On what circumstances did the Arab revolt break 
out ? What did the Sherif Hussein expect from his correspond 
dence with Henry Mac Mahon ? 

Events leading to the outbreak of the Arab revolts were 
a combination of forces resuiting from the national milieu and 
the international milien. Arab nationalism, although not yec 
an ideology, had developed a kind of anti-Ottoman attitude 
resulting in the demand for Arab antonomy. The outbreak 
of the Young Turk revolution aroused enthusiasm in the Arab 
national movements. But the C. U. P. rulers failed outright to 
meet their demands. Thereupon developed the secret societies 
more or less with extreme views. The Sherif of Mecca, 
Hussein, who had been sent by the Constantinople Government, 
also harboured hopes of an independent Arab empire. The 
outbreak of the First World War caused Great Britain to seek 
allies against the Ottomans. Sherif Hussein, who had already 
begun his conversations with the British was now ensured of 
their help by Sir Henry Mac Mahon. He also set communica- 
tions with the secret societies and the Arab chiefs. Having 
the background thus prepared, he rose in revolt against the 
Turkish authority in June, 1916. 

A period of lull overtook the Arab nationalist movement 
after the success of the Young Turk Revolution and the deposi- 
tion of Sutan Abdul Hamid II. But the now rub'rs of Turkey 
took a leaf from the register of the deposed Sultan and let 
loose a ijolicy of repreS'^ion and centralisation. The Turko- 
Arab 'honeymoon* which was epitomised in the foundation of 
al-lkha al-Arabi aUOthmani ( Turk Arab Brotherhood Society ) 
entered a new course to grapple with the anti-Arab C. U. P. 
policies other societies also formed in Constantinople and other 
cities of the empire with a zeal of Turko-Arab reconciliation. 

Meanwhile, the more extremists among the Arabs orga- 
nised secret societies with somewhat daring projaets. Al- 
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Kahatanya was establised towards the end of 1909 ; and 
its members decided to turn the Ottoman empire into a 
Turko-Arab monarchy on the model of Austro-Hungarian 
edifice. An “Egyptian Arab officer” of the Turkish army, 
Aziz Ali al-Misri was Jits co-founder, and its membership 
included several Arab officers of the Turkish army. Another 
secret society, al-Fatat was founded in Paris in 1911. The 
Muslim Arab, while pursuing theii studies in Paris, organised it 
to work for the independence of the Arab countries and their 
liberation from Turki^'h or any alien domination. It was 
shifted to Beirut in 1913 and next year to Damascus. Its 
membership expanded, but included only a few Christians. 

The Syrian Reform Commiltce formed at Beirut towards 
the close of 1912 and drafted a scheme for the grant of Home 
Rule to the Arab provinces of the Ottoman Empire. In pursuit 
of the same, in Cairo was founded the Party of Decentralisa- 
tion. These two associations acted in close contact and 
demanded administrative decentralisation in the Arab pro- 
vinces of the empire, the recognition of Arabic as an official 
language, an increase in official posts for the natives of the 
Arab areas, and in general better financial and judicial 
administration. Their members met at the Arab Congress 
of Paris which was organised by al-Fatat in June, 1913. But 
the agitation mirad in a compromise with the C. U. P. Party 
Secretary. In an agreement, the Arabs secured some conces- 
sions ; but on the issue of Arab decentralisation it was “me re 
apparent than real”. 

Another secret society was founded by Abdul Aziz al-Misri 
in 1912, known as al-Abd. It was the civil counterpart of 
al-Kahatanya, with a programme of re-integration on the 
basis of Turko-Arab conciliation. These secret societies attemp- 
ted a federal settlement of the problem of the empire 
in general and of the Turko-Arab problems in particular. 
But in course of time, they gave up their “loyalist federalism” 
to revolutionary separatism. During the First World 
War^ they* did it in order to survive and to achieve tha 
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* degree of nationhood and statehood which they failed to 
achieve within the emprire. 

Taking advantage of the outbreak of the First World War^ 
the Arab Governors and semi-autonomous rulers tried to gain 
independence. Sherif of Meeca was one such Governor, who 
was sent by the Young Turk rulers. His second son, the Amir 
Abdullah was the foremost among the Arab deputies in the 
Ottoman Parliament. He began conversations with Lord 
Kitchener, the British Agent in Egypt, and Ronald Storrs, 
Oriental Secretary at the British Agency, and gave them an 
account of the strained relations between the Sherif and the 
Turkish authorities. Although, the British were thinking to 
prepare “an Anglo-Arab dam to stem the Turco-Gorman tide”, 
they did not commit anything decidedly to the Amir Abdullah. 

The outbreak of the War precipitated the events. Lord 
Kitchener, then Secretary of States for War, became anxious 
to know the sentiment of the Sherif. The Sherif on his turn, 
conferred with his two sons, Abdullah and Faisal, to decide the 
Hejaz’s stand in the War, There were two ways to support 
Turkey in her hour of trial, or to rise in a revolt to secure the 
aspired freedom. Faisal preferred the first, as Kitchener’s 
proposals did not contain any guarantee against French designs 
on Syria. But Abdullah insisted on the second out of his 
insight of the revolutionary feeling. Hussain took a double 
course : he sent emissaries to different Arab states to discover 
the depth of national feeling and preparedness and smndthe 
leaders and gave enough encouragement to Kitchener ‘to keep 
him in play’. He himself remained cautious on the call by the 
'C. U. P. leaders for a jihad or holy war against the Allied 
Powers. 

In fact Hu^^soin, during the early years of the war, conti- 
nued by bargaining with the nationalists as well as the British. 
Faisal, by this tim^, understood the need for a revolt, and his 
father employed to know the nationalist secrets. He succeeded 
in co-ordinating the secret societies and secured their unavowed 
'^eonsent on the cause of Arab revolt in association with the 
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British, subject to certain conditions. The nationalists arrived 
at a decision in the Damascus Protocol to support an Arab 
revolt to be proclaimed by the Sherif of Mecca, and to do 
whatever in their power to help the Allied cause. 

The British authorities in Ejypt, in the meantime, had 
done what was possible to parry the threat of Jihad. Sir 
Henry MacMahon was appointed as the Hi^h Commissioner for 
Egypt and the Sudan, and Sir Reginald Wingate as the 
Governor General of the Sudan. Ronald Stoirs andCdonel 
Chayton had already opened conversations with the Arab 
leaders. Mao Mahon made a pubhc declaration that Great- 
Britain would recognise the Arabian Peninsula as an indepen- 
dent state with full sovereignty on th^ conclusion of peace. 
The < )ov{ r^ifr^uit of India entered into treaty relations with 
many of the princes in the Arabian peninsula. 

The British negotiations with the Arab rulers attained a 
climax in the ilussain Mac Mahon corrc^’pondence of July, 
1915 to next January. This was a unique example of episto- 
lery conversation, and there \^ere altogether emht notes to and 
from the Sherif, which completed the bargaining bet\ieen the 
two heads. Thanks to George Atonius, he has collected the 
letters containing the negotiations in the appeniix of his 
The Arab Awakening- It was a complete cycle of negotiations 
which moved the Sherif to a revolt. These documents were 
extremely controversial and evoked much criticism among 
historians. 

In this correspondence, Hussain agreed to bring all his 
power and influence with ail the materiil r'^sources at his 
disposal, in order to defeat Turkey. Grcit Britain, on her part 
pledged to supplement the defeceit of material resorce^, arms, 
equipments and money. Poliiically, th*' Sherif c )mmitted to 
proclaim an Arab revolt and to den uincc tlie Turks op ‘oly as 
the enemies of Islam. In return, (^reat Britain agreed to 
recognise the Arab ediphate if it wis proclaims 1 and to 
recognise and uphold Arab independence in a certain area. 
-The area Speci&ed by the Sherif on the bisis of^naturaP 
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frontier was accepted by Mac Mahon with certain reservations 
The thing that whether that part of Syria, which later became 
the mandate of Palestine, was included within the British 
promises, became a matter of acute controversy. 

Clearly the Sherif expected two things from the British : 
recognition of an Arab caliphate and an independent Arab 
empire with him at its head, and assistance to translate them 
into a reality. He expected much from the British, while the 
latter took the negotiations as a strategic expendiency to win 
over the Arabs to the cause of the Allied powers. So, from the 
very beginning of Hussein-Br^ish agreement that the Britihh 
would support the ambitions of the Sherif so long they were 
in danger. Hussein succeeded in bargaining a lot, but even- 
tually he was to bo frustrated. 

Having arrived at a definite agreement with the English, 
the Sherif then engaged himself in arousing other Arab chiefs 
to revolt. During this time, the C. U. P. reign of terror 
attained a height at the Damascus massacre of mid-1916. The 
Sherif issued a proclamation, invoking the traditionalist 
sentiments. He called the Young Turks impious innovators^ 
who had put Islam* to danger and represented himself as rising 
against them in the interests of the Faith. He became the 
rallying point of all the malcontents, and broke out in a 
rebellion at the news of the Lamascus massacre. 

4. Discuss the progress of Arab nationalism daring the 
twentieth century. 

Arab Lationali&m had stemmed out largely of the Islamio 
heritage of the Arab people and taken a somewhat secular 
form in the writings of Abdul Babman al-Kawakibi during the 
nineteenth century. Arab nationalist movement took an 
extreme form due to the failure of the Young Turk rulers of 
the Ottoman Empire to satisfy the grievances of the Arabs. 
At a favourable opportunity, offered to the Arabs by the 
outbreak of the First World War, the nationalist forces agreed 
upon a cemmon and rallied round Sherif of Mecca, Hussein* 
xcte in having assured by the Englisbi to secure 
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freedom of the Arab couatries from Ottoman rale. But as yet 
Arab nationalist thought did not attain the form of a definite 
ideology. 

The Arab revolt was a success in its military aspects but 
failed to achieve Arab independence and unity. Albeit Britain 
had outright assurances to the Arab cause, she signed the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement with France and Russia to the effect 
of dividing the Arab land into British and French spheres of 
influence. Each Arab province except Hejaz and Nejd, was 
mandated to either of the two power. This betrayal of the 
British to Arab nationalism caused a stupors, and the leaders 
were completely disillusioned. What was more, due to 
imperialist farmentations there developed a strong regionali- 
sm to the detriment of a united movement. 

After the post-war disillussionment, the progress of Arab 
national thought took a somewhat liberal ane democratie 
line, with a base in democratic movements. Scholars turned 
to find the growth of Arabism in history and anthropology 
instead of religion. Arab nationalism was defined and the 
Arabs were taken as a political entity. They denounced 
iqlimyya (regionalism) as a crime, and gave a secular meaning 
to the word umma. In consequence, the gulf between the 
ruler and the scholar widened increasingly. 

The foremost of these writers were 'Abdul Bezzaq 
Sanhoury and Muhammad Basid Rida. Thanks to Albert 
Hourani, he has made an analtyical study on the ideas of the 
latter. Rida published his book AUKhhilafa aw aUimama at- 
uzma ( The Caliphate or the Greater Imamate ) in 1923, irom 
which Sanhoury drew much inspiration. Confusing and 
ambiguous as Rida’s ideas were, they were influenced by 
western notions of secular constitutionalism and by traditienal 
doctrines of the caliphate. He reduced the caliph to being 
the first among equals. It was his duty to consult the citizens 
and to accept their collective judgement. Nuseibeh has 
oompatod * thia view of national sovereignty to that of 

17 
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RouBBeau, which others have deBcribed as ''the soruplously 
faithful reproduction of the doctrine with the same formulas 
that had been taught for more than eight centurieB’\ 
Nevertheless, it was the Muslim assumptions that remained 
fundamental to Bida’s ideas. 

In fact there was a modernist school of Arab nationalism, 
who injected a sense of secularism in it. Besides Bida. there 
were the Salafis and secular liberals, all of whom were at one 
in wishing to replace the static, complascent. and indifferently 
administered society by a progressive, constructive, aspiring, 
idealistic and mobile one. But they suggested different ways 
to attain the goal. While Bida thought it possible by follow- 
ing a common faith, othres contemplated that a type of good 
citizenship could be derived from rational self-cultivation of 
the western type. 

Such moderate thinkings did not satisfy the angry young 
Arabs, and as a result a variety of militant ideologies were 
formed. In the early I930’s there were super-nationalist group- 
ings like al-Ikha aUWatani^ which evidenced disillusionment 
with constitutional * liberalism. Another such organisation 
was the Islamic Brethren, which was responsible for the 
rerintroduction of the religious question into Arab politics. It 
also offered a political doctrine to the effect of “eliminating 
political parties and orienting the political forces of the nation 
in a single direction and in a Isingle bloc.” It shared the 
militant and revolutionary spirit of the secular radicals and 
endeavoured to compensate nationalism without any social 
content by a still more nationalism. They were the Arab 
counterpart of the totalitarian rulers of Europe. 

The immediate question before the Arab nationalists was 
to get rid of alien domination in the form of mandates. They 
developed an uncompromising opposition to the west, and 
people in general irrespective of knowledge and ideology from 
scholars down to the lower levels waged a struggle to shake off 
the mandates. Political parties were formed and a tradition 
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of open revolt established. Words like imperialism and 
colonialism became current on Arab tongues, s this new 
consciousness clashed with colonialism there sparked revolu- 
tionary risings in the face of which imperialism failed to stand. 
So, before the outbreak of the Second World War, Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Yemen and Transjordan 
became independent states. 

During the Second World War Arab nationalism made a 
definite stride forwoard by reviving the spirit of unity among 
the Arab states. The seven independent Arab states formed 
the Arab League as a bulwark of defence. There was of coarse 
British encouragement behind its formation, and this unity of 
th** Axabs suffered a rude shook in the Palestine wars. Bat 
a unison of these Arab srates was not possible daring the war 
period due to clash of personalities, confiicting foreign policies 
and divergent domestic factors. But it definitely set an 
example for the future of Arab nationalism. 

In the post-Second-World-War period secular versions of 
Muslim supremacy was extended by different writers. The 
novel aspect of Arab nationalism now is that it is not only a 
political force, but also a social movement and its spokesman 
is Munsif al-Bazzaz. What is more, henceforward, sociahsm 
married with nationalism which gives Arab politics a some- 
what different shape. There have developed both moderate 
and radical notions of democracy. Abroader Arab unity is 
formed in the establishment of the United Arab republic. 

The development of Arab nationalism, as has been already 
noted, is based on a secular version of Islam. Against this a 
rival doctrine had been formed by the Jews known as Zionism. 
The conflict between Arab and Jevvish nationalism is a unique 
phenomenon in the history of the Arab countries. Nationalist 
efforts were divided, and the Jews claimed Palestine as their 
homeland. It has ultimately developed into the modem state 
Israel. The conflict between the two nationalities is now an 
international problem. 
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Arab nationaliets in the twentieth oentnry desired demo- 
oraoy. But once they achieved nndependence, it was found 
^at demooray unsuited with the social and economic develop* 
ment of the Arab states. In the midst of frequent military 
coups it remains to be seen as to what course Arab nationalism 
will take in future. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE ARAB WORLD IN THE INTER-WAR YEARS 


Describe the straggle for power between Hassein of Mecca 
and Ibn Sand of Nejd. 

Or, Discnss how Ibn Sand established and strengthened the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabian. 

The First World War ended in the Arabian Peninsula 
differently, because unlike the mandates of the Arab Rectangle, 
the Peninsular states were left free both from Ottoman 
suzereinty and the Allied predominance. Five new states 
came into being ; and they assumed the prerogatives of 
independent rule. They were the Kingdom of Hejaa under 
King Hussein, the sultanate of Nejd of Sultan Abdul Aziz Ibn 
Saud, the Imamate of Yemen of Imam Yahya, the territory of 
Asir of Idrisi Muhammad and the principality of Shammar of 
Ibn Rashid. There states had mutual rivalries among them- 
selves over common borders ; and more powerful among them 
was, Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud of Nejd, who had revived the 
Wahhabi militarism. He established the independent 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabi, and by virtue of his modernisation, 
it became the most powerful state in the Arabian Peninsula. 

Of the several feuds in the Arabian Peninsula, the most 
important one was the struggle for power between King 
Hussein of Hejaz and Sultan Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud of Nejd. 
The orieis arose in their relations over the dual position of 
Hussein as the ruler of the Holy Land of Islam and spokesman 
of the Arab national aspirations. The Nejdi Amir supported 
him for. the cause of Arab nationalism at the pursuation of 
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Great Britain ; but the former soorned at the pretensions of 
the latter when he assumed the title of King of the Arabs. 
The assumption of the title would place other Arab rulers 
including Ibn Saud in vassalage to Hussein , or at last abate 
their claims to full soverignty in their own territories. Their 
dissenssious concentrated on a region where the Wahhabis 
extended their missionary activities and which was regarded 
by Hussein as owing allegiance to him. Over it arose a 
boundary dispute, which Hussein due to his highhandish 
treatment of Ibn Saud, failed to settle amicably. 

The war between Nejd and Mecca broke out at Turaba on 
Hay 19, 1919. Ibn Saud had all but annihitated the enemy. 
A complete fall of Hussain was temporarily averted due to 
timely interference of the British. Ibn Saud judiciously liked 
not to antagouine them ; and he engaged himself elsewhere. 
He captured Abha, the capital of the Idrisi ruler of Asir, and 
annexed it with his dominions in the same year. His family 
enemy Ibn Rashid of Shammar had supported Hu&^ein, and so 
he invaded his kingdom. By 1921-22, he conquered the 
northern oases of Fail and Janb and extended the frontiers of 
his kingdom to those of Iraq and Transjordan. 

In the meantime, Uussein succeeded in alienating his 
friendship with the British. Britain expected a recognition 
of her ^special position’ in Palestine from the Hashinite 
potentate and extended the proposal to him in a draft treaty. 
But it was incompaiable to the promises which Hussein had 
given to all the Arab including those of Palestine. He at first 
refused to sign the treaty, but after Hogarth’s oral assuarance, 
he agreed. But these deliberations not only alienated British 
sympathy towards him, but at the same time lowered his 
position in the eyes of the Muslims. Moreover, by proclaiming 
himself caliph in 1924 after the Turkish republic had 
renounced the Ottoman claim, he further weakned his position 
in Arabia. 

The assumption of the caliphate renewed the conflict 
between Ibn Saud and Hussein. The Amir of Nejd refused to 
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reongaise HusaeiQ’s claim to the caliphate and invaded Hejaa 
in Agast, 1924. Britain ended their subsidy, but It could not 
resist Ibn Saud from attacking Mecca, In the face of the 
struggle, Hussein abdicated in favour of his eldest son, Ali, 
But the defence of Hejaz was at stake^ and it completely 
failed in 1925. Ibn Saud completed its conquest and early 
next year proclaimed himself as the King of Hejaz. 

The success of Ibn Sand in the struggle for power in the 
Arabian Peninsula was due no less to the delinquency of 
Hussein than to his own military superiority. Antonius has 
rightly summarised : '^In his dealings with the British 
Government he ( Hussein ) was bound on the one hand to 
make himself importunate in the process of claiming his due, 
and on the other to confess weakness by soliciting their help 
in his quarrel with his Wihhabi neighbour— a stultifying 
inconsistency which he was not able to overcome and which 
led eventually to his downfall in 1924. Again, the Wahhabi 
troops of Ibn Saud were well organised with a zeal for propa- 
gation of their purist faith. Their recent successes and exploits 
strengthened them so much that their overwhelming of 
Hussein also terrified the British themselves. 

The' British were then engaged in the occupation of Maan 
and Akaba in Transjordan and Palestine respectively. They 
incensed the strength of Ibn Saud’s troops at the fall of the 
Hashimites, and avoided a costly and unprofitable war. 
General Clayton of the British intelligence service in West, 
Asia negotiated a treaty with Ibn Saud, and it was signed at 
Jedda in May, 1927, By the Treaty of Jedda, the British 
government recognised Ibn Saud as the king of Hejaz, Nejd 
and its dependencies. The British recognision of his gains, 
further emboldened Ibn Saud, who in the same year, 
defeated his family rivals, the Rashids of Shammar. He made 
himself master of approximately two-thirds of the Arabian 
Peninsula and created the kingdom of Saudi Arabia in 1932. 

With the establishment of the kingdom of Sauidi Arabia, 
Ibn Saud’^ desire for farther expansion was satisfied. The 
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then devoted his undivided attention towards the social and 
economic well-being of his realm. He replaced the traditional 
raids and lawlessness by orderliness and security by suppress- 
ing the rebellious tribal chiefs. He re-introduced the Islamic 
liberal laws of marriage, divorce, hostages and coinage. For 
efficient administration he began the use of Telephones, radios 
and telegraphs. These were considered as intruments of the 
devil, by the Muslim obscurantists and the Wahhabis ; but 
Ibn Saud convinced, reconciled or silenced their opposition. 
More important were his introduction of modern facilities for 
transport and communications. He introduced motor vehicles 
to replace camel caraval. He built a few hospitals and clinics, 
and brought doctors and other men of profession from the 
neighbouring states, particularly from Egypt, Lebanon and 
Syria. 

The ordinary revenue of the land was quite insufficient to 
meet the expenses of the new projects. So, Ibn Saud was to 
draw mounting royrdties from the Arabian, American Oil 
Company. His kingdom was rich in oil resources. He had 
given another concession to American and British interests in 
1934 over the mines yielding gold. Having thus obtained 
money, Ibn Saud inaugurated large scale plans {or land 
reclamation and irrigation. Ibn Saud made Saudi Arabia by 
introducing western technogical developments. For a conti- 
med prosperity of the realm, be maintained realistic relations 
with the Arab states and the European powers. But his 
government paid the least attention towards the development 
of education, and such about 95 per cent of the people remain- 
ed illiterate. Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud died in 1962, by which 
time the kingdom of Saudi Arabia attained a mature statehood. 

Q. 2. Sketch the genesis of the Zionist movement and how 
it was resulted in the creation of a Jewish state in Palestine. 

or, Discuss the Arab-Jewish problem of from 1914 to 1939. 

or, Discuss the importance of the Balfour Declaration of 
1917 in the light of subsequent developments in Palestine, 
or. Show how the mandate of Palestine created problems 
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of exceptional complexity. Why did the efforts of treat Britain 
for their solution till 1939 fail ? 

The most thorny problem in the Middle East during the 
twenty years between 1919 and 1939 was the ^Talestinian 
Question,” and the volume of literature on it* has an evergrow- 
ing vastncss. It originated in the couflioting wishes and 
desires of the Jews and the Arab Muslims over the occupation 
of Palestine. Long before the outbreak of the First World 
War, the Jews bad raised the slogan for their return to the 
‘Promised Land’, i. e. Jerusalem and Betbelhem, and now 
during the closing years of the War, the British minister of 
foreign affairs, Lord Balfour, pledged to support their cause 
for a ^national h^>me’ in his declaration of November, 1917. It 
ran contrary to what they had promised only a year ago to 
th(' Arabs with regard to the independence Arab lands. At 
the end of the War, Palestine was declared a British mandate ; 
but thereafter the relations between the Arabs and the Jews 
in Palestine had a course of continued decline. The British 
made various abortive effects to solve the problem, but the 
Arab-Jew conflict melted into a civil war in 1936. 

Palestine has been regarded the Jews as their original 
homeland, and actually a Jewish state was established there 
sometimes in 1100 B. C. From the sixth century B.C. onwarads 
it was successively occupied by the Persians, Egyptians, 
S^iians, and in the first cenatury B.C. it was destroyed by the 
Romans. Since then, the Jews had become homeless, and 
wandered in the different parts of the world. In course of 
time the Arabs inhabited in the region^ which by the nine- 
teeiith century became a part of an Arab province of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Although exiled, the Jewish priests carefully preserved and 
lulled for centuries the idea of a return to the “Promised Land” 
for the “Chosen People” of Jehovah or to Zion. There had 
been plans for the return since the sixteenth century, but it 
was not orystalised into a movement until 1882, when a 
Russian Jewish doctor, Leon Piansker, organised it into a 
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movement. An organisation **Hovene Zion”, was established 
at Odessa on the ocoassion of the perseousion of the Jews in 
Russia and Rumania. From there, they migrated to Palestine, 
and established Jewish oolouies there. 

It was on the ocoassion of anti Semitic excesses in France 
over the Dreyfus AfFeirs that the Hungarian-born Viennese 
journalist, Theodore Herzl, issued a pamphlet titled Dsr 
Judenstaat or the Jewish state in 1896. Having deeply stirred 
by the recent anti-semitic persecution, Herzel organised the 
Jews in 1897 in an international congress at Basel *‘to 
establish a publicly and legally assured home in Palestine”. 
Since the ‘Diaspora* insisted on the returen to Zion, ho chose 
Palestine for the desired ‘national home*. Zionism thus 
incorporated the religion aspiration with the social need for 
an asylum and the political dignity of a state. The Zionist 
organisation set up the Jewish Agency for Palestine and soon 
it became a world wide association for the Jews. The move- 
ment was later headed by Haim Weizmann, who defined the 
two pillars of Zionism : the ‘in-gathering* of the ‘Diaspora* and 

the provision of Isnd for their settlement. 

# 

The Balfour Declaration of November 2, 1917, echoed 
exactly the same thing to secure support of the Jews all over 
the world to the British cause. It reads : '*His Majesty's 
(Government view with favour the establishment in Palestine of 
a national home for the Jewish people and with use will their 
best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of the object, it 
being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejndice the civil and religious rights of the existing non> 
Jewish communities in Palestine”. The declaration was not 
clear in certain aspects, yet it became an integral part of the 
Mandate of Palestine given to Great Britain in the San Remo 
conference of April, 1920. 

As a pledge, the Brlfonr Declaration conflicted with other 
pledges given to the Arabs. Not to speak of Hnssein-Mc 
Mahon correspondence ; Great Britain and France issued n 
declaration on November 7, 1918, immediately after tha- 
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conquest of Palestine and Syria. It reads : **The goal 
envisaged by France and Great Britain... is the complete and 
final liberation of the peoples (Arabs) who have for so long 
been oppressed by the Turks, and the setting up of national 
governments and administrations that should derive their 
authority from the free exercise of the initiative and choice 
of the indigenous populations”. Clearly the declartion 
made no reservation for Palestine, and thus, the British pledge 
for the ^'promised land” became a mnlti-promised one. 

The ^non-Jewish communities’ of the Balfour Declaration 
were not slow to react. In fact the Arabs of Palestine far 
outnumbered the jews by ten to one. There were 700 ,<>00 Arabs 
against 70,000 jews. The mandate was a living symbol of 
denial of the right of self-government to the Arabs. Added 
with this, the Zionist claims led them to hostility. The Arab 
Congress of Damascus ( 1919 ) demanded the rejection of the 
Jewish claims over Palestine. The King-crane Commission 
also warned about its fatal consequences. But the British 
mandate over Palestine was formally confirmed by the League 
of Nations in July, 1922 ; and by Article 2 , Britain was made 
responsible to secure the establishijient of the Jewish national 
home. 

Hostilities broke out between the Arabs and the Jews in 
1920. The Arabs demanded that Palestine should remain an 
Arab land, and it should either independent stateor a part of 
such a state. The Jews, on the other hand, were determined 
to use the Balfour Declaration as a means to make Palestine a 
Jewish land and to develop there an independent Jewish state 
Britatn promulgated a constitution in August, 1922, to make 
a compromise. Thus, it was a triagular and the constitution 
made Knglish, Arabic and Hebrew official languages. Thia 
time, the British policy was influenced by the ‘Cairo School*, 
who felt the need of Arab friendship in the Middle East. In 
the Whipe Paper, issued in 192 2, Winston Churchill assured 
the Arabs “that His Majestjl’s Government did not contem- 
plate either the creation of a wholly Jewish Palestine or tha 
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•disappearance or subordination of the Arab population^ 
language or culture in Palestine.” 

The first major outbreak occurred in 1928 centering on the 
Wailing Wall. For the Jews the wall marked the site of 
Solomon’s temple, and for the Muslims it was holiest 
sanctuary in Palestine. This time the Arab onslaught 
upon the Jews was really incited by the growing 
strength of the Jewish population due to migration. Great 
Britain employed an enquiry commission headed by Sir 
Walter Sliaw, and on the basis of the recommendations of the 
report of the Shaw commission, she engaged another enquiry 
commisbicm under Sir John Hope-Simpson to report on the 
land settlement in Palestine. These reports were somewhat 
Pro-Arab without being essentially anti-Jewish. 

But the tempo of Jewish immigration and colonisation 
continued increasingly and it reached its crescendo in the mid« 
1930s. subsequent to Nazi persecution of the German Jews 
It provoked an outbreak in 1936, which assumed the dimen* 
tions of a civil war and lasted till 1939, when a Royal 
Commission under Viscount Peel was sent to enquire into the 
causes of the disturbances. The Peel Commision recommended 
the partition of Palestine — an idea which the Jews tacitly 
accepted, but the Arabs rejected outright. But the English 
appointid another eommission under Woodhead,‘ who in his 
report dismissed the idea of partition and suggested instead 
an economic federation of the Jewish and Arab components 
of Palestine. 

The immigration of the Jews caused really a denger to the 
Arabs in respect of economy and employment. The Jews 
purchased most of the productive lands ; and they lured the 
landlords by offering ^higher prices. They pioneered various 
agricultural projects with the effect that the Arab workers 
were displaced. The growth of population natural and 
Immigrant lowere4 the proportion of the Arabs and the Jews 
by two to one. The hostility a^inst Zionism was unanimous 
.among the Arabs of West Asia ; but due to these and due to 
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lack of support from outside, the lioniits pushed their aggre- 
ssive designs forward. 

So before the outbreak of the Second World War, the Arab 
rebellion had spent itself. Great Britain convoked a Bound 
Table Conference of the Jews and the Arabs in London. In 
the White Paper, issued on May 17, 19.i9, the British govern- 
ment rejected the Jewish idea of converting Palestine into a 
Jewish majority state by immigration. It put a limit to 
Jevtrish immigration ; but it dissatisfied the Arabs as their 
demand for self-determination had not been clearly recognised, 
Britain wanted not to alienate either of the two, for the 
impending threat of the War. The problem was shelved 
and reopened during the War with a new vigour, the Jews 
beirjg backed by President Truman, culminating in the end 
of British mandate over Palestine in 1949. 

Q. 3. Review Britain’s policy towords Iraq from 1918 to 
1930. 

Britain* s policy : British diplomacy with respect to the 
Valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, i.e , Iraq, between 1914 
and 1932 had a certain rigidity in its objectives, and consi- 
derable resilience of the means used in obtaining them. Their 
primary objective was to secure the strategic bases on the 
Persian gulf coasts on the route to India and Persia. It was 
also necessary for them to occupy the lower part of the Tigris 
and Euphrates Valley to protect the Anglo- Persian pipe-line 
and oilfields. There were necessary in the face of German and 
Russian hostility and Turkey, an ally of the Entente Powers 
during the First World War. Moreover, it was also necessary 
for Great Britain to get her claims to lower and central 
Mesopotamia recognised by France. 

In pursuit of her policy to secure her hold over the strategic 
bases on the Persian Gulf region, Great Britain Extended 
pledges to the Sherif Of Mecca to rise in revolt. It was due 
to the same reason that the San-Bemo Conference was followed 
by an Anglp-French agreement, by which France surrendered 
her claims to Mosul and Britain to Syria. These Arab provi- 
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noes, which were not the German colonies, now classified as 
olass A mandates and Iraq was allocated to Great Britain. 

The news of British mandate over Iraq was announced by 
the British High Commissioner, Sir Arnold Wilson in June 
1920, and it met a hostile reception from the Iraqi nationalist. 
Those who fought under Amir Faisal immediately began to 
drive the British military units of posts along the upper 
Euphrates. The insurectlon spread into the whole of the 
Euphrates Valley in July and continued till the autumn. 
The nationalist feeling of the Iraqi saw the prospect of 
independence a for cry, and this made them infuriated. 
To face the rebellion, Britain had to bear an expenditure 
of £ 20,000,000 and a loss of 400 British and Indian troops. 

Due to this loss of men and money, and the threat to 
British control over Iraq British public opinion demanded 
the adoption of a new policy. The British High Commissioner, 
Sir Percy Cox disclosed the British government’s intention 
to aid in the establishoment of a national goverment in 
Iraq. He stated this in Bagldad on October 17,1920, 
In fact he and bis assistants like Miss Gertrude Bell 
and H. St. John Pbilly were well versed in the lore of 
the people and their psychology. Within a very short time. 
Sir Percy Cox secured co-operation of the leading Iraqi and 
succeeded in organising a Provisional Council and a Ministry. 

These were gestures of national government, the funda- 
mental objective of the British Government remained unaltered. 
The problem before them was to secure an Arab prince, 
who would be acceptable to the Iraqi nationalists and at the 
same time would conform to the fundamental objective of 
Great Britain. The « choice fell on the Hashimite Amir, 
Faisal. The decision was taken at the Cairo Conference, 
and it was relayed to Faisal by T. E. Lawrence. Once 
the choice of Faisal was made final, it was not difficult 
for Sir Percy Gox to obtain a unanimous vote of the 
Provisional Council in fovour of him. 

Thereupon, Britain proposed to the League of Nations 
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in December 1920 to withdraw the draft mandate and to 
inoorporate the principles of the mandate in a treaty with 
Faisal. Faisal was thus compensated for his expulsion from 
Damascus by the French. Thn proposed Anglo-Iraqi Treaty 
was signed on August 23, 1921. By this treaty real power 
was retained by the British High Commissioner and British 
adTisers attatched to the administration. There was also 
provisins for the maintenance of the British naval and 
air bases. While the moderate politicians of Iraq had 
some satisfaction, the treaty made Iraq practically a British 
protectorate. 

The area of British oil interests in Iraq increased after 
the treaty of Lansanne (July, 1923), when Turkey renounced 
all her claims on the Arab vilayets. But the future of the 
district of Mosul was left to be decided by negotiations 
between Turkey and Great Britain. The area was inhabited 
by the kurds, and the Turks had already established an 
oil company there well before the First World War. The 
Germans had a lot of shares in the company, which they bi»ji 

lost during the War. In accordance with the Anglo>French 
Agreement of September 1919, these two powers gave their 
claim to Mosul. But the oil was a lucrative substance, 
and Great Britain had it incorporated with Iraq,' despite 
Turkish protests. This time, realising the financial importance 
of Mosul oil, the Iraqi council of ministers ratified the 
Anglo-Iraqi Treaty on October 10, 1922. 

All these deliberations appeared to the Iraqi nationalists 
as merely an eye-wash, and they continued the agitation 
for complete independence. In Masoh 1924, the constitu* 
tional assembly unilaterally declared Iraq an independent 
state with a hereditary monarchy and a responsible system 
of government. Britain also was not well with frequent 
intervention by the League of Nations over the Iraqi affairs. 
They also looked for a change it means, and in conformity 
with the recommendation of the League of Nations, a new 
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AuglO'Iraqi Treaty was drafted in 1930. and, approved by 
the League in the antnmn of 1931. 

By the Anglo«Iraqi Treaty of 1931, Iraq was qualified 
to the status of an independent state and entitled to the 
membership of the League of Nations. But her alliance with 
Britain provided *'fnll and frank consultation between them 
in all matters of foreign policy which may affect their common 
interests'*. They also undertook *‘oot to adopt in foreign 
countries an attitude which is inconsistent with the allirnce 
or might create difficulties for the other party thereto’*. 
Britain thus retained an effective control over the foreign 
affairs of Iraq. The treaty also provided a clause for 
mutual aid in times of war. There were a good number of 
annexes attached to the treaty, by which Britain retained 
her advantages relating to business, finance and education. 
The British high commissioner became ambassador, and the 
treaty was to work for a period of twety-five years. 

Clearly the terms of the treaty were highly satisfaetory to 
the British War Office and the British manufacturers of 
ammunitions. The Iraqi independence was formal rather 
than real. Under cover of constitutional government, Britain 
made Faisal a British tutulege. Britain stood firm m her 
objectives ; and she made the Anglo>Iraqi Treaty of 1931 a 
diplomatic model to secure imperial interests without assuming 
the invidious burden of colonial rule. 

Q. 4. Discus the rise and fall of French mandate in the 
Levant. 

The French mandetes in the Levant coast roughly 
corresponded to Syria and Lebanon and was defined in the 
Sykes>Pioot Agreement of 1916. In a secret treaty, Mark 
Sykes, a British Oriental expert and traveller, and Ueorge 
Pieot, the French Cofasul at Beimt in 1914, put the area* West 
on an Alappo*Hamah>Damascns line in the French sphere of 
influence. France had a long historical association with these 
states. But at the end of the War, the Syrians expressed their 
resentment against the imposition of a French mandate before 
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the King Crane Commission, and Amir Faisal, at the head of 
a nationalist movement, was ruling in Damascus. Faisal was, 
like the Levantines, susceptible to British rather than to 
French influences. France took recourse to military action, 
and General Gourand expelled Faisal from Damascus and 
established undisputed military suppremacy over the region. 
The position was accepted in the San Remo Conference 
( July 24, 1920 ) and the relationship between France and the 
Levant was formalised in the Act of Mandate signed in 
London on July 24, 1922^ under the auspices of the League 
of Nations. 

In consonance with the old maxim, divide et impera 
General Gourand divided the mandated Levant into four 
distinct units. They were Great Lebanon, Damascus, Aleppo 
and Latakia or Alwai territory. They were placed under 
respective French Governors, France being represented in the 
Levant by a high commissioner. In 1922, Jebel Druze was 
accorded a separate status and Damascus made an autonomous 
district in 1924. In the following year, Aleppo and Damascus 
were included into the state of Syria. France introduced the 
system of colonial rule in the Levant. 

French colonial rule relatively succeeded in Lebanon, 
inhabited by a mixed population with a slight Christian 
majority. In fact, it succeeded in assimilating certain aspects 
of French culture. It was proclaimed a republic in 1926, and 
the Lebanese Representative Council drew up a constitution on 
the model of Western parliamentary institutions. The constitu- 
tion specified the republic’s dependent relationship to France 
and made no provision for state religion. It was amended 
in 1927 and in 1929 ; but in the face of an acute economic 
crisis the High Commissioner Ponsot, suspended it in May, 
1932. It was replaced by a care taker government, and followed 
by a new constitution, two years later, which ^assured the 
representation to professions, limited the authority of the 
parliament, reiflforced the executive power and provided 
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proper safeguard against irresponsible spending”. With it 
a convention also developed requiring a Maronite president, 
a Sunnite prime minister, and a Shiite speaker. The Alwai 
territory was more or less peaceful ; only the Muslims were 
anxious to reserve their identity. 

But in Syria, where the Druzes composed a majority of 
the •population, the Frence colonial rule was resented. The 
nationalists among them deplored the centralised administra- 
tion and alienation of certain Syrian districts. Repressive 
measures were taken against the leaders, as they reactivised 
the nationalist secret societies. Popular dissatisfaction 
became so strong that the Syrians rose in an armed insurrec- 
tion in 1925-26. It was suppressed by the use of force and the 
new and the fifth high commissioner promised a general 
amnesty and authorised elections. Accordingly a constituent 
assembly was elected in April, 1928 and drafted a constitution, 
in which there was no recognition of the French mandate. 
The high commissioner rejected the^ constitution and 
adjourned the parliament. He himself promulgated a 
constitution in 1930 making Syria a republic. There was to 
"he a president, elected by the parliament for a term of five 
years. Accordinly elections were held in 1932, and the Popular 
Front Party won a majority. But the extreme nationalists 
weie dissatisfied, and it was due to their interference the 
parliament was prorogued two years later. 

The Nationalist Bloc ( Kutla ) in Syria demanded a Fraco- 
Syrian treaty replacing the mandatory regime, like the Anglo- 
Iraqi treaty of 1931. In face of their intransigence, France 
was obliged to sign the treaty of friendship and alliance in 
Paris on September 9, 1936. The treaty provided the end 
of the mandate within three years and France pledged the 
facilitation of Syria’s entry into the League of Nations* A 
treaty was also signed with Lebanon in the same year, which 
was almost a replica of the Franco-Syrian treaty. It differed 
only in allowing the French to maintain armed forces in 
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Lebanon for the duration of the treaty. But while the Syrian 
parliament ratified her treaty with France, the French 
government did not at all submit these treaties for ratifi- 
cation. 

French highhandedness reached its top over the sanjak of 
Alexandretta. It was inhabited by a mixed Turkish-Arab- 
Kurdish population, and it was the only Turkish terra-irredenta. 
France entered into a compromise with Turkey in 1937, by 
granting the sanjak full autonomy in its internal affairs. But 
subsequently, she signed an agreement with Turkey, giving 
a free hand there to the latter. It ran counter to the provi- 
sion of the mandate for not to violate the territorial integrity 
and the Syrian government if and people there violently 
protested against this. The sanjak of Alexandretta was 
incorporated with th Turkish republic under the name of 
Hatay in 1939. 

On the outbreak of the Second World W^ar, the French 
High Commissioner suspended parliamentary procedures in the 
Levant and put it under martial law. Attempted resumption 
of the mandatory regime by the Vichy regime in Syria and 
nationalist opposition in both the mandated territories were 
blanketed by the war. One observer has put it, '‘From the 
point of view of the exploited nations of the East, there was 
nothing to choose between the oppression exercised in the 
name of democracy and that exercised in the name of 
Fascism”. The people of the Levant tembled on the prospects 
of the war, and developed an anti-Allies sentiment. In Syaia 
the Vichy government had definitely sided with the Axis 
powers. 

Situations in the Levant altered on France’s collapse in the 
summer of 1940. High Commissioner Gabriel Puaux also 
sided with Vichy government. Ue closely co-operated with 
the Axis troops and cordially received the German Commission. 
It put a grave danger before the Allies. The British and Free 
French troops attacked Syria and Lebanon by sea and land. 
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They suooeeded in reooonpying both the oonntries after some 
resistanoe. In view of the war and nationalist agitations, 
Georges Catrooz, commander of the Free French troops in the 
Levant was authorised to declare that he was sent “to end the 
mandatory regime and to proclaim you free and independent”. 
The British government also attested “the assurance of indep> 
endence given by General Catrouz on behalf of General de 
Gaulle to Syria”. 

Emancipation of Syria and Lebanon was recognised in 
1941. On September 28, Syria was proclaimed independent 
pending a final settlement “in the form of a Franco-Syrian 
Treaty which will definitely guarantee the independence of the 
country”. It was followed by the proclamation of Lebanese 
independence on November 26. Syria resumed a constitutio- 
nal life two years later when a newly elected chamber chose 
.ihukrl al-Qavtatli president of the repubiic. For exercising 
the full privileges of independence, she was to wail till 1946, 
when the evacuation of the French troops was completed. But 
the case of Lebanon was different, for, although its chamber 
elected Bisbarah al-Khuri as president of the republic in 1943, 
the new delegate-general of the Free French-troops arrested 
h^. The incident infuriated the public and France was obliged 
to restore full independence on November 21, 1943. 

French troops evacuated Lebanon in December, 1946. 

Q. 5. Describe the Anglo-Egyption Treaty of 1936. How 
far did it satisfy the aspirations of the Egyptian people ? 

The declaration of Egypt’s independence, made by the 
British unilaterally in 1922, was more nominal that real. King 
Fuad> who owed his throne to the British, now promulgated a 
constitution in April 1923. The Waft, organised for revolutio- 
nary purposes, won the elections under the new constitution 
and assumed the control of state affairs. A clash between the 
Wait govemmei\t under Saad Zaghlul and the King was soon 
to come ; because the King was, by temperament, tradition 
and training, too sensitive to arrive at a compromise with a. 
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demooratioally elected parliament* The British, in their tarn, 
were not ready to relinquish their authority on Egypt. Anti- 
British sentiment was so strong among the nationalists that a 
Wafd fanatic assassinated Sir Lee Stack, the Commander-in* 
Chief of the British army in Egypt and Sudan in November, 
1924. The murder definitely put an end to Anglo-Egyptian 
friendship 

Egypt was thus set for a triangular contest fttween the 
King, the Wafd and the British. Henceforth there were 
prolonged and frequently interrupted negotiations for a 
bilateral treaty between the British and the nationalists. Bnt 
in the back-ground of mistrust and suspicion, Cairo could not 
rely on Oreat Britain’s overtures. Besides, the Sudan stood 
out as the principal stumbling block to any mutual under- 
standing. The Egyptians claimed the right of conquest over 
the Sudan, and they htood fur unity and independence of the 
Nile valley. For economic and strategic reasons, the British, 
on the other hand, were determined to hold on the Sudan. 
Moreover, British military occupation of Egypt caused Egyp- 
tian resentment so much so that British warships made three 
appearances in of the port of Alexandria, The Anglo-Egyptian 
negotiations failed outright. 

In the meantime, the struggle between the Wafd and the 
Palace in Egypt assumed serious proportions. Determined to 
curb the influence of the Wafd, the King rigged the elections 
of 1930, and managed an anti- Wafd majority in the parlia- 
ment. Ismail Sidki Pasha was appointed Prime minister 
and the constitution of 1923 replaced. The Palace rule 
brought a period of Anglo-Egyption co-operation, because it 
amounted to the rule of British Residency. But this did not 
last longer ; and contrary to British advice, the ailing EJng 
made a compromise with the nationalists in December 1936. 
The Wafd leader Nahas Pasha was again brought to power 
and the constitution of 1923 re-introduced. 

This time a new threat was felt by both London and Cairo. 
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Signor Mussolini entered the Bed Sea, at tbe head of the 
Italian troops to invade Abyssinia. British thought it wise 
to make up with Egyptian nationalism while the Wafd, now 
dominated by the propertied classes, saw the possibility of 
®8ypt turning into an Anglo-Italian battleground. British 
offers for the negotiation assumed a new significance against 
this background ; and an Egyptian delegation with Nahas 
Pasha as the leader was sent to London. The Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty wafpigned on August 26, 1936. 

By this treaty, Britain pledged to defend Egypt against 
agression. She was empowered to maintain bases and 
garrisons for the protection of the Canal Zone, pending the 
development of adequate local forces. In place of military 
occupation, Egypt agreed to receive a British military mission, 
and regained full freedom to increase her armed forces. 
Egyptians could freely migrate to Sudan, and thoir troops 
were to return there. Britain promised to support Egypt in 
her plea for the abolition of capitulations, and her candidacy 
for membership in the League of Nations. The British 
High Commissioner became ambassador, and the treaty was 
to be renewed after twenty-one years. 

The Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936 was a new milestone, 
in their relations, because during the seven decades 
between 1882 and 1963, h was the only truly negotiated 
treaty. In the way to complete independace of Egypt it was 
significant because its occupation by the British was formally 
terminated. In case of the Sudan, the treaty paved the 
way for full independence by allowing its government not to 
employ British and Egyptian officials except in those oases 
where Sudanese were not available. For the nationalists in 
Egypt, the treaty facilitated Egypt’s membership in the League 
of Nations, and in the Montreux Conference ( J937) she was 
able to put an end to cap.tulations. 

Clearly, the terms of tbe treaty fell far short of the mini- 
mum demands hitherto made by tbe nationalists. They- 
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demanded the termination of British hold look, stock and 
barrel, but secured only a nonce of it. Egypt obtained 
freedom without having control upon the army and foreign 
relations. The military occupation was replaced by a 
twenty-one years* military alliance. The nationalists were 
to strive yet a long way before Egypt would be free, iiow- 
ever the propertied Wafdista very enthusiastically ratified the 
treaty in the Egyptian parliament. 

Q. 6. Discuss critically the Anglo-Arab relations between 
the two World Wars. 

Anglo-Arab relations since its beginning had been shaped 
by certain basic objectives of Great Britain. They were, as 
Lf^nezowski has summarised, to protect India, to safeguard 
the metropolis and the empire, to promote British trade, and 
to assure respect for a minimum humanitarian standard. 
Britain had developed a oonsistant policy and a set of princi- 
ples to attain these objectives. It had been necessary t<^r 
her to keep the area free from the threats and encroarh- 
ments from other European powers. For the sake of strategic 
needs she had built a chain of naval strongholds between 
the metropolis and the East. She had concentrated on the 
major routes to India and assumed an uncontested supre- 
macy in the Feraiao Gulf in course of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. These moves were, therefore, not exactly to absorb 
and colonise major land areas of the Arab world. But that 
Britain had sought commercial opportunities in the area, was 
evident from the corps of the Levant Consular Service. 
On humanitarian grounds she had attempted to suppress 
the slave trade in the Persian Gulf and the Sudan. 

But Britain’s attitude towards the Arab States was totally 
re-oriented at the advent of the First World War. With 
Turkey’s entry into the War on Germany’s side she adopted 
*'a new a grand design'* by erecting an Arab political struc- 
ture in order to outnumber the Ottomans. Ababs, at the 
crest of a hationalist movement, were then surging for eman- 
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oipation from Ottoman rule. A chapter of Anglo-Arab co- 
operation ann understanding began with the Husain-McMahon 
correspondence. Britain pledged to support the creation of 
independent Arab States after the victory in the War, and 
the Arabs in their part, came to assist the British by rising 
in a revolt in 1916 , against the Turkish authority. 

But this understanding did not last till the end of the 
War. Britain had to make conoessions to France at the 
expense of Arab aspirations. If the Sykes-Picot Agreement 
of 1916 the Allies, namely, Britain, France and Russia 
committed to partition the Ottoman Empire among them- 
selves at the •end of the War. It was a secret deal made 
without the knowledge and comment of the Arabs, nor there 
were any provisions for the recognition of their independence. 
Russia withdrew from the negotiations and disclosed the 
secret ; but France and Britain made it their cause to divide 
the Arab World along the Aleppo-Hamah-Damascus iine 
into their respective sphere of influence. What was more 
under wartime deress, Britain also made concessions to the 
Zionists. Under the Balfour Declaration of 1917, Britain 
tbok up to support the cause for a Jewish a ‘‘national home” 
in ^Palestine These were directly opposite to Arab aspira- 
tions and the Arabs considered themselves betrayed by the 
British. Anglo-Arab relations entered into a bitter phase. 

The Po8t*War peace negotiations were carried on the 
lines of the Sykes-Picot Agreement. At the San-Remo 
Conference it was accepted and in the Act of Mandate of 
July 22, 1922, the Arab statea were partitioned. Under 
the anspioea of the League of Nations the Levant was 
mandated to France, and Iraq, Palestine, Saudi Arabia were 
mandated to Great Britain. In Egypt Britain bad already 
Mtablished a protectorate during the War. These measures 
were a new means to sustain the basic objectives of Great 
Britain. Added to political, strategic and military considera- 
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tioDS, the production of oil in the Arab countries and Iran 
dncreased British interests in the area. 

The doom of Arab nationalism now frustrated the Arabs. 
The concept of nationalism also assumed an ideological 
shape after the First World War. The people in the Arab 
provinces began to clamour for full self-determination. Faced 
with a new danger, Britain devised the compromise solution 
of ‘freedom without sovereignty’. It would satisfy the basic 
demands of the Arabs, while preserving British influence in 
the area. It included the right of self-determination for the 
Arab states and their entry into the League of Nations 
and Britiau’s hold upon the strategic and military bases as 
well, by implication, upon the forign policies of these states. 
To achieve her objectives, Britain encouraged the conservative 
elements in the Arab world. 

In pursuit of this pattern, the Anglo«Iraqi and Anglo- 
Egyptian treaties were signed. It was applied to Jordan 
somewhat later. But in case of Palestine, Britain pursued 
a policy of divide et impera. But Britain’s contradictory 
pledges to the Arabs and the Jews led to a series of Arab- 
Jewish riots in Patestine. For some time, she toyed with 
the idea of partition ; but realising the vigour of anti- 
Zionist upsurge in the Arab East Britain abandoned the 
idea of implementing the Balfour pledges immediately before 
the outbreak of the Second World War. Designed to prevent 
the Arabs from aligning with the Axis Powers, Britain 
issued the White Paper on palestine. 

Anglo-Arab relations between the two world wars, were 
thus maintained on a principle of compromise. But both 
of them remained firm on their basic objectives while the 
British were not ready to reliniquish the strstegio, military, 
political and economic interests in the Arab area, ^e Arab 
states in their turn would continue agitation until full indepen- 
dence. l!heir relations were perfect, but they were nevw 
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▼ery cordial. Althoogh for fear of German and Italian 
onslaaghts Britain made peace mth the Arab states wad 
toidr intiative to form the Arab Leagne, the basic obstacles 
to Anglo-Arab friendship remained as snob. The British 
pledge to the Zionists led to the creation of the Jewish 
state of Israel in 1945. It was contrary to Arab aspirations, 
and since then it became a bone of contention between 
Britain and the Arab states. Again Briteun’s primary objective 
was contradictory' to Arab independence. In fact, the four 
devils of Arab nationalism were Zionism, colonialism, economic 
imperialism, and alliance with reactionary traditionalism. To 
the Arab eyes, Britain was guilty for promoting all the 
devils. Therefore, a clash between the two was inevitable ; 
and it broke out on the Suez Canal crisis of 1956. 



CHAPTER XX 


SINCE THE WORLD WAR II 


!• Q- Write a critical note on the Arab League. 

Seven Arab states, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Syria» 
Lebanon. Yemen and Transjordon, organised themselves 
into the Arab League on March 22, 1945. It stemmed 
out of the Arabs, desire for greater unity and strength. 
It was backed by Great Britain as a means to reconcile 
her imperial interests with an Arab movement for unity. 

Background : The desire for an association of Arab States 
first arose during the years of First World War ; but it ended 
in the creation of a number of dependencies. It means the 
shattering of the glass ; but the Arabs never ceased to think 
of achieving a greater territorial unity. The movement gained a 
fresh momentum, when great Britain, for fear of apprehensions 
of the Axis Powers in West Asia during the Second World 
War, renewed her efforts to manipulate the Arab politics. 
Britain’s position had been hitherto undermined by her pledges 
to Arab nationalism and sponsorship of Jewish ^national 
home’ in Palestine, which were contradictory. But daring the 
Second World War, the British and Free French troops 
capitulated the Vichy government in Syria, and by 1942, 
British military control spread into the Whole Arab West 
Asia except Saudi Arabia. It was found opportane for 
Great Britain to encourage the union of the Fertile Cresent 
under the^Ieadership of the Hashimites. 

The first concrete proposals for an Arab unity was made by 
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Nuri-as-Said Pasha, the Anglophile Prime minister of Iraq. 
In his Blue Book. Nnri proposed an enlarged Syria inolnding 
Lebanon, Palestine and Transjordan, and linked with Iraq by 
a federative agreement. But it was not universally aooepted ; 
and the rolers of Saudi Arabia and Egypt, and the leading 
fianilies of Syria and Lebanon did not like to accept the 
Hashimite leadership. So the plan failed, and upon its 
failure Nahas Pasha of Egypt took the initiative. For more 
tilian a year and a half, he conferred with the prime ministers 
and foreign ministers of all Arab states. The concept of a 
loose league of sovereign Arab states was widely aooepted, and 
fnally at the intervention of Lord filayne it was signed in 
March, 1945. 

Main provisions : The formation of the Arab League was 
preceded by the Alexandia protocol signed by the seven Arab 
states on October 7, 1944. It drafted a set of principles which 
provided for an association of sovereign states likely to evoke 
popular approval. The protocol prohibited Syria and 
Lebanon from concluding special treaties with France, by 
forbidding the members to conduct policies detrimental to the 
Lea^e. Moreover, the plan for a greater Syria, was shelved 
by proclaiming the principle of non-interference in the 
nfiEairs of the members. A loose association of the Arab states 
was contemplated in Alexandria. 

The pact proclaiming the Arab League was signed at Cairo. 
It laid great stress on the sovereignty of the individual 
members and thereby made the association even looser. The 
machinery of the League was to be composed of a council and 
six committees, and there was to be a secretaiy^eneral with 
the headquarters at Cairo. It did not provide any specific 
guarantee of Lebanon’s independence ; nor did it deny 
representation in the council to Palestine. As for the cofiict 
between the Hashimite and Egyptian programmes, the pact 
fcilAil to extend any real reconciliation. 

Jhe League at work : The Arab League was thus a weaker 
nssociation of the Arab states, which became an instrument 
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of oolleotive British control over all of them. It ooald pride for 
its accomplishments in the non-political fields of cultural and 
technical co-operation. But on political issues the League 
was utterly helpless. In 1948-49, it recognised the de jure 
independence of Palestine ; but when the Jewish state of 
Israel was proclaimed there, the League acted to prevent it 
from happening. But in the event of Palestine war, it ceased 
to act on the basis of inter- Arab co-operation. Nor it was 
very much effective in case of France^s withdrawal from the 
Levant, when Lebanon and Syria attained independent 
statehood. Moreover, the League was on tiie point of break 
down on the occassion of the Hashmit< -Egyptian feud over 
the question of greater Syria. 

But Egypt soon took the initiative to revitalise the League. 
She proposed an Arab collective secuirity pact, and it was 
adopted by the Political Committee of the League on April, 
1950. The pact combined certain features of the North 
Atalantic Treaty Organisation witli the basic principles of 
the United Nations Charter and stated that agression against 
any one of the signatories would be regarded as agression 
against all. It provided for a mutual defence and made 
provisions for a Joint Defence Council. Essentially to 
maintain the status quo, the pact was devised to deny the very 
existence of Israel. It came into operation in 1952 ; but it 
was flagrantly violated when Iraq joined the NATO by 
lowering its efficacy. Thereupon. Egyptian influence upon the 
League became paramount, the sole aim of which was to 
unmake Israel. 

The cause of Arab unity ; During the 60’s and 60*8 of the 
present century the League kept the idea of Arab unity alive» 
It followed a somewhat paradoxical course of Pan-Arab 
solidenty and internecine conflict among its members. 
Solidarity on political and psychological plane was maintained 
in case of Arab struggle for emancipation from imperialism. 
But due the support of its members to vested interests^ 
they were deeply divided. The most glaring one among tha 
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oonfliots Tras one between Cairo and Baghdad, which had its 
roots deeper in cnltnral and economic particularism. 

Owinj to the economic cultural and other Sdififerences 
among the Arab states, the Arab League ceased to function as 
a moving vehicle of Arab unity. It was an assocition of 
sovereign states, and more positively it succeeded in promoting 
Arab solidarity on negative anti'imperialist issues. In the 
words of Lenczwaski, “by confirming the existing division of 
the Arab world into a number of separate states it was an 
instrument of particularism”. So, to attain the Pan>Arab 
objectives, it was necessary to resort to other more dynamic 
channels than the League. This explains the emergence of 
the Bath Party, the United Arab Republic, the Arab Fede- 
ration and the United Arab States. 

But the Arab League did not lore its utility. Bather its 
policy of “Arab liberation” assumed a new proportion under 
Egyptian leadership. The amalgamation of Syria with Egypt 
in 1958 made the latter more powerful in the Arab world. 
That the League was still popular among the Arabs is 
attested by the fact that between 1963 and 1961, its member- 
«hip rose to twelve. The members were mostly African ; and 
they were Libya ( 1953 ), the Sudan ( 1956 ), Tunisia (. 1958 ). 
Morocco (1958), Kuwait (1967) and Syria (1961). The League 
now stands for Arab-African solidarity and there is unques- 
tioned leadership of Cairo. But clashes of local interests are 
not entirely avoided. 



CHAPTER XXI 


TRADITIONAL CHINA 


Q. I. Trace the history and civilisation of ancient China. 

The beginnings of history and civilisation in china are 
drawn from the traditional and mythical accounts. But the 
truth underneath these stories are largely not verifiable from 
archeology and scholarship. In fact, not before the beginning 
of the shang period, there is solid ground of facts established 
by archeology. Since then, i. e., second millennium B. C., the 
shang, the Chou, the Chin, the western Han, Wang Mang, and 
the Later Han dynasties followed one after the other. By the 
early third century A. D. china had developed most of the 
main aspects of its civilisation and history. The most part of 
modern China had been occupied and the traditional Chinese 
Empire had come into being. 

The mythical accounts of China has a recorded the 
anecdotes of many rulers, among whom Emperors yao, Shan 
and Yu were the model. From the model Emperors it has 
been derived that from the dawn of civilisation, there was 
something akin to the imperial institution as a normal part of 
life. But it did not prove where whether the Chinese civilisation 
was an immigrant or an indigenous one. But thanks to the 
recent archeological discoveries, several facts are now made 
clear. The skeleton remains of Peking, and the evidences of 
paleolithic man indicate that the initial glimpses of Chinese 
culture and civilisation were dawned on the great alluvial 
plain of North China or northern part of China proper. There 
are remains of neolithic cultures and the extensive relics 
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highlight a riohbronze aj;e. Overland trade routes leading to 
Central and Western Asia are also found. There are the 
M tAKiiahAH parts of the puzzle, but they do not prove whether 
yao, Shun, and Yu have ever lived. 

Aroheologioal discoveries however, record a consistent 
history of China from the second millennium B. C., when the 
piiang dynasty came to rgle. Even before that, traditional 
Chinese history speaks of another dynasty. The Shang ralers 
had their capital on the northern border of Honan, and they 
used bronze weapons sacrificed vessels and chariots. Houses 
were built with tamped earth and highly developed characters 
were used for writing. There are remains of beautiful hard 
pottery and of remarkably skilful casting of bronze. There 
were stratifications in society and cowry shells were 

employed as a medium of exchange. Probably the Shangs’ 
was an old culture and an indigenous one. Their traditional 
dates are 1766 to 1122 B. C. ; but they may be millenniums 
before it. 

In terms of traditional history, the Chon was the third 
dynasty, who overthrew the Shang in the twelfth century B. C. 
and on the throne for nearly nine centuries. The 

Chou expanded the territory of their rule and pieced together 
more or less bosely the whole present Shansi, Shensi and the 
Yangtze valley. The central authority was weak, and the 
Chou continued to enjoy certain preeminence upon 

the subordinate princes. The states were assimilated within 
the empire, but bound together by a tie of culture. It was 
in the words of Latourette “a kind of league of nations. There 
were frequent warfares between the subordinate princes, and 
in the lat er centuries there was seeming anarchy. But these 
wars did not affect the cultural developments of the period. 
There was freedom df thinking and discussion and sueh books 
were produced, which in the later centuries were regarded as 
classical and venerated as anthontative. 
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The most important development under the Chou was the 
intellectual activity which had its influence upon later and 
present day China, and upon Japan, Korea and Annam. The 
character of the age, viz., political divisions and struggles, and 
the strife and exploitation of the weak by the strong inspired 
the thinkers to create an ideal society or at least to thrash out 
the ways and means for the salvation of society. Various 
schools of thought had emerged, and all of them took morality 
as an essential ingredient of society. The dominant school of 
thought since then down to the present day was founded by 
Confucius. This scholar-statesman wielded his pen for the 
achievement of an ideal society and believed that the universe 
is on the aide of righteousness. Another less dominant, but 
not less important thought was Taoism. 

About the middle of the third century B. C., the prolonged 
warfares among the different princes ended by the triumph 
ot the Chin. After eliminating its rivals the Chin took the 
symbols of power from the last feeble Chou monarch. The 
prince of Chin assumed the title, Shih Huang Ti or the First 
Emperor and under the Chins for the first time brought the 
Chinese Empire into being. They followed the principles 
of the Legalist school and from the valley of the Wei, they 
introduced a centralised administrative system and the 
political philosophy throughout the whole of China. But the 
political ineptitude of the immediate successors of the First 
Emperor drove the Chin dynasty towards a speedy decline. 
Resentment was there against the stern application of laws 
and the speedy destruction of the old order. Disturbances 
broke out in the provinces ; and after a brief period of civil 
strife, a man of obscure origin founded a new dynasty. 

The Han dynasty thus began its rule ; and continned on 
the throne for over four centuries with a brief interlude. The 
earlier Hans, however, restored much of the essential admi- 
nistrative machinery of the Chin ; but repealed their stringent 
laws and lightened the taxes. They relapsed the absolute 
autocraey of the Chin and adopted Confucianism as the 
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basis of the State. They developed a system of appointive 
bureauoraoyi and introduced civil service examinations. The 
founder of the dynasty, Lin Pang, and his ablest successor, 
Han Wu Ti pushed the frontiers of the Empire still further. 
Especially Han Wu Ti’s reign was remarkable for certain 
internal achievements like the writing of a series of ofELcial 
histories, interesting economic measures etc. 

During the declining years of the Han rule, about a century 
after Han Wu Ti, one Wang Mang attempted to inaugurate 
a new dynasty. He ruled for fifteen years from A. D. 8 to 1‘3 
and attempted various innovations. His drastic measures 
aroused a vector of oppobition and he was killed in his own 
capital. The Hans once again returned to rule. 

The later Hans moved their capital eastward to Loyang, 
but none of them was as brilliant as that of Han Wu Ti. They 
gained more or leas a shadowy suzerainty over Manchuria and 
Mongolia and conquered the most of Annam. They were the 
contemporaries of the Caesars of the Roman Empire ; and 
unified society on the basis of Confucianism. The Later Hans 
enlarged contacts with the outside world and during this 
period Buddhism'from India penetrated into the Chinese life. 

The Chinese daring these years had developed a rich 
civilisation based mainly on agrioulture. Almost all its aspects 
were established before 220 A. D. Confucianism became a 
cult, and the Chin and the Han created the imperial structure 
and forged a cultural unity. The history of China, henceforth, 
was to amplify the several institutions in existence ; becausd 
the die was cast in the period under review. 

Q. 2. Give an account of imperial China. 

Historians generally took the two millenniums between 
the heyday of the Hans and the opening of China to the West 
as the period of imperial rule in Chinese history. It did not 
produce any fundamental alterations in the basic attitudes 
towards life, society and politics. These attitudes had 
stemmed out of the creative minds of the Shang, the Chou, 
the Chin and the Hans of ancient China, and went on to the 
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nineteenth oentniy. But daring this period there were 
oaltoral importations, which brought modifications to Chinese 
life. Buddhism became an infinential philosophy and intro> 
duoed new conceptions of life and death. China was invaded 
again and again in part or in whole ; dynasty followed 
dynasty ; but the basic attitudes remained unaltered. 

The downfall of the Han was followed by three and a half 
centuries of political division and weakness. China’s geogra- 
phical boundaries shrank down to China proper, and the 
invaders of the north conquered much of the country. Inspite 
of the political turmoil, Chinese culture not only persisted 
but stimulated in the Yangtze Valley. The idea of a united 
and comprehensive empire still lingered. The coming of 
Buddoism from India wrought great changes in Taoism, in 
Chinese lile, literature and art. It was not a period of sharp 
break ; the main fabric of Chinese life remained almost 
unaffected. 

The period of division and civil strife was brought to a 
close by the Sui, who ruled from A. D. .5S9 to blS. Under 
the two Sui monarchs, the Empiie was re-unified, the system 
of adiministration modified. The later Sui ruler was remem- 
bered as a man of volcanic energy, great ability, and'^ 
ambitious projects. He had a violent end in 618 A. D. and 
his puppet successors, were displaced by the one of the T’ang 
dynasty. 

The greatest figure among the T’ang kings was Li Shih- 
min or T’ai Tsung, the second emperor of the house. His 
capital was at Ch’ang-an where developed the largest and 
most populous city. But it was Hsuan Tsung or Ming Huang 
who really brought the 'T’ang to the apex of splendour and 
power. Again, it was daring his later years that the decline 
of the dynasty began. The Chinese Empire under the I’angs 
attained so far the largest area and established contacts with 
non-Chinese peoples and cultures of the frontier regions. 
Confucianism was revived and Buddhism declined. Seme of 
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the greatest of Chinese poetry appeared in this period, and 
there were remarkable developments in the realm of art and 
printing. **It was a great epoch in the cultural history of 
mankind’’ (Latourette). 

During the half century following the T’ang there was no 
ruling line who could control the whole of the Empire. There 
were short five dyasties who ruled from 907 to 900 A,D. in 
succession and a General succeeded in replacing their rule. 
This General assumed the faming title of Sung and established 
a firm control upon the Empire. The Sung remained in power 
for a little more than three centuries. They did not rule the 
whole of proper China, nor they could administer uninterrup- 
tedly. Theirs was a period of fresh Mongol menace, who in 
the twelfth century, had subdued the Sung. But it could 
effect no cultural changes. But under the Sung there was 
emergence of neo-Confucianism ; social experimentation was 
manifested in the writings of Wang An-shih. In addition to 
philosophy and political science, the period added great 
stimuli in literary activity. 

Although the Mongol conquest, which lasted from A. D. 
1279 to 1368, constituted an interruption in Chinese history, 
the Mongol monarchs took up much of the earlier adminis- 
trative machinery. Under them, China became only a part 
of a vast and mighty empire ; but much of the territory 
which the Grand Khan, Kublai, conquered, remained only 
nominally under them. During this period a wide variety 
of foreigners came to China, There were Arabs and Persians 
^ho came to China as soldiers. Europeans and the Christian 
missionaries like the Franciscans also had their way to China. 
They practised their own religions but they could not bring 
a religious assimilation in China, and most of them 
disappeared in course of time. But in the realm of culture, 
specially in drama and novel, it brought about a sudden 
flqmring. 

llb|iBg the Mongol regime and even earlier. Buddhism 
asBum^ a suddm pre-eminence. A former humble inmate 
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of a Buddhist monastery, established an empire after the 
Mongols, He took the Ming as his family name, which 
literally means “brilliant” or “glorious.” The dynasty had 
a fairly prosperous rule from A. D. 136S to 1644 Under the 
third emperor, naval expedition were sent to South East Asia, 
and never before him had Chinese suzerainty been spread 
abroad by sea. It was^an era of building. City walls were built 
around Nankiag and Peking, palaces erected, and the grand 
canal, connecting the north with the Yangtze valley, was 
improved. But the Ming did not rule Sinkiang. A bulk 
of literary work was produced, philosophy lacked diversity 
and originality. Culturally it was a period of stagnation : 
despite the fact that increased contacts were made with the 
Europeans. 


The Manchua snatched away the Empire from the Ming 
rulers from the north in 1644 A. D. They were aliens in the 
Chinese soil ; but they became more Chinese than the Montrols. 
It was during this period that China was opened to the 
Europeans. The Portuguese, Spaniards, Dutch, French, 
English and a few Italians and Germans veered round the 
roads and parts of China, They fought wars, acquired trading 
facilities, and established their control over the economy of 
the country. Gradually China entered into the European 
age. The Manohus, however, ruled till 1911. 


Prof, Latourette has concluded “a Chinese who had entered 
into a Rip Van Wrinkle sleep in the Later Han and had 
awakened in the declining years of the Ch» ing (Manchu-Ed.) 
would have felt more nearly at home than would a Western 
European who had gone to sleep in the fourteenth century 
and roused to find himself in the nineteenth century ” It is 
true ; because, whether in alien conquest or political turmoil, 
the maip fabric of Chinese life and civilisation remained un- 
affected and unaltered. 
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3. Briefly narrate tlie system of goremment under the Ch’ ing 
or Manchos. 

The system of government under the Manohns was an 
autocratic one. It had the system under the Ch’ in and Han 
dynasties, and handed down to the Ch’ing, under whom it 
became even more rigid. The most important departments 
were the Orand Secretariat, the Grand Council, the Six 
Ministries, the Censorate, the Qovemors-General and 
Governors. 

The leading organisation of the Central government was 
the Grand Secretariat or Nei-ko and it remained so until 1729. 

r 

Before 1912, it did not mean ’'Cabinet**, and each of its 
members was called ta*h8ueh-shih or Grand Seoratary, whose 
numbers did not exceed six. The Grand Secretariat was 
assisted by Assistant Grand Secretaries and Sub>Chancellors. 
The Grand Secretaries were to forward to the emperer memo* 
rials, petitions, suggestions received from officials, and also to 
draft endorsements for the throne as well as to participate in 
the discussion of military strategy. 

In the subsequent years the Chun-chi Chu or the Grand 
Council was formed in order to conduct secret military and im> 
portant State affairs. In course of time the members of the 
Council also simultaneously became Grand Secretaries. In 
fact, the Grand Council absorbed the authority of the Grand 
Secretaries and the' latter was reduced to a merely honorific 
title. The number of Grand Councillors was not fixed ; nor was 
there any rule for equal representation. Their selection 
depended on the emperor’s sweet will. They could take part 
in important political decisions, appointments and dismissals, 
and promotion and demotion of officials. They were also to 
assist in planning military operations. 

There was, however, no provision for a Premier or Cabinet 
leader in the govehunental orgsnisation of the Manohus. The 
emperor was the fountain of all authorities ; only he could 
issue decrees and instructions. 

The Manehus inherited from the preceding dynasties the 
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system of Six Ministries or Boards and retained it till 1901. 
These Ministries were to look after the Civil Appointments, 
Revenue, War, Cermonies, Punishments and Public Works 
departments.«The Chinese and the Manchus equally shared the 
principal posts within thesj Ministries. Two ministers were 
to head each Board ; and next in line were the senior and 
junior vice-ministers. They were central administrative organs, 
but like the Grand Secretaries and Grand Councillorstthey also 
could not send orders to the heads of local and provincial 
governments directly. The emperor reserved the right to 
command for decrees and instructions ; as also to act as 
arbiter in case of a disagreement of the senior members of a 
ministry. 

The general supervisory authority was vested on the 
Tu-oh*a Yuan or the Censorate. It was consisted of the 
president, senior and junior vice-presidents, twenty supervi- 
sing censors, and forty-four inspectinsj: censors. All offices 
within the capital were supervised by the supervising censors, 
while those of the local governments by the inspecting censors. 
The statutory powers of the censors were specific ; yet they 
could exercise their censorate authority anywhere at any 
time. They could impeach officials irrespective of rank, pry 
and object to any matter, command or refute the memorials 
or reports of the officers and even oppose the emperor’s 
decrees and instructions. They were entitled to submit a 
petition to the emperor on behalf of a minor official, and 
could redress grievances of the common people. In short, the 
censorate was all powerful. But, in practice it did not 
exercise its so extensive authority. Because its members 
were drawn from people who had political and administrative 
experience and they were not privileged with special protec- 
tion. Moreover, they were also subjected to the same 
censorship, and the ultimate authority was reserved by the 
emperor. 

The Manchus inherited the system of local government 
from the Ming period. They appointed Govemors-General 
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and Gk)vernorB as the highest civil authorities in the provinces. 
Usnally two provinces were administered by a Governor- 
General. Bat in case of Manchuria and Chihli, the Govercors- 
General were invested to administer three and one provinces 
respectively. In each province there was also a Governor ; 
and so Governor-General might have no territory under his 
direct jurisdiction. 

The duties of a Governor-General and a Governor were 
originally difiFerent. In the Ta-Ch'ing Rui-tien or the 
Comprehensive Statutes of the Great Ch'ing their duties were 
thus defined : Governor-General takes general charge of 

civil and military affairs and vigilantly supervises soldiers 
and civilians, while a Governor takes charge of educational, 
financial, judicial and administrative matters.” But from 
the mid-nineteenth century onwards, their duties became 
almost identical. However, they were the chief local adminis- 
trators, and each was empowered to report directly to the 
throne. They were immune from the direct supervision of the 
Grand Secretariat, or the Grand Council, or the Six Ministries. 
Each of them were cx-officio members of the Censorate and 
thi(y Could impeach each other. In case of difference of 
opinion between a Governor-General and a Governor, the 
matter was to be referred to the Emperor^s arbitration. 
Actually only the Emperor, therefore, was their superior. 

From the above analysis it is presumably clear that the 
Emperor was the pivot of all powers. Again, in the several 
organs of the government, all officials were invested with 
such powers and duties as they could counterbalance each 
other. The institutions were no innovations of the Ch’ing ; 
they had been deeplfr rooted in China’s past. It was a 
complete autocracy ; and it always required a very capable 
emperor. 

Q. 4. Examine the pattern of life in China until the impact 
of the West. 

”Every Chinese is bom at least thirty-five hundred years 
old** — so runs the legend about Chinese life ; and it is largely 
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true. It is beoaiuie of the fact that the life of the people there 
today in all its essentials very much oorresponds to its life 
at least two thousand years ago* Indeed, it has developed a 
static scheme of life within the traditions of Confnoianism, 
Taoism and Buddhism in an unindustrial static society. In 
fact, the Chinese have a long continuous history in which the 
basic institutions and the fundamental attitudes are preserved 
even today. Moreover, they have a comparative contentment 
for their *^old, sustained, and highly advanced culture”. 

It has long been a truism that the Chinese had developed 
a highly developed culture and had the capacity to absorb the 
conquerors. It was the net product of a tradition, which 
was unirersally accepted to decide the good and evil, the 
^ rue and untrue, and the relations between man and man, and 
man and State and society. This tradition has been formed 
from the teacliings of Confucius and his disciples and it has 
given the stamp to Chinese life. It is a code of ethics and a 
social and political philosophy. It has given to the Chinese 
a certain sense of rationalism and humanism, and stated that 
good government is the basis of human society. Confucia- 
nism speaks for career open to talents, and does not confine 
the administration to any social stratum. The highest aim 
of the State is the welfare of the people, and the people in 
turn have to maintain five primary relations. Two centuries 
later it has been expounded by Mencius, and by explanation 
he derives that a tyrant can be overthrown. 

It is the political aspect of Confucianism which has provided 
a mature governing philosophy to the Chinese people. But 
Confucius has left a permanent impress on the Chinese life 
by giving special emphasis on education. To him education is 
the only qualification of a governing class, and the scale of 
human values. It has two manifestations in the examination 
system; and the conservation and transmission from generation 
to generation of the tradition. In the system of examination, 
there are no rooms for originality ; but it gives the passport 
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to political ofBoe. It is widely followed by the people irres-^ 
peotive of social stratum^ and people can at least impart to 
their children the moral maxims of Confucianism* Confu* 
cianism did not make the country intellectually stagnant 
but only made it repetitive. It gave the Chinese culture a 
homogeneity which continued to function at least until 1911. 

Confucius has a paramonnt influence on Chinese life. But 
there are two more rather subordinate influences, viz., those of 
Taoism and Buddhism. Once Lao Tzp, roughly contemporary 
to Confucius has propounded the doctrine of Taoism, which, in 
the main, speaks for passivism or quietism. It is a mystical 
philosophy ; and mostly disliked by the rationalistic and 
naturalistic tChinese. Anyway, it has only slight influence 
upon Chinese life. More influential than Taoism is Buddhism 
which entered into China from India shortly after the 
beginning of the Christian Era. It is a doctrine, which 
repudiates the worldly life and promulgates a cosmological 
scheme of life. But the impress of Buddhism also did not 
strike deep in the Chinese life. Confucianism has remained 
the dominant force in shaping the spirit and matertial life of 
the Chinese people. 

The Chinese society is organised almost wholly within the 
precincts of Confucianism, China, in course of time, became an 
empire without integration or effective^centralisation. It was 
Chinese culture which kept the empire in a common bond. 
China was not a nation in modern sense and its government 
also was of lesser importance. The emperor claimed his divine 
originality and maintained an imperial court and a set of 
bureaucracies. The functions of the officers were nominally 
unlimited, but they were to depend solely upon the wishes 
of the emperor. The country was divided into various adminis- 
trative units, but there the emperor’s mandates were not very 
much operative. 

Actually the functions of management in such a society 
were exercised by two agencies : the guild and the family. 
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In facty these were the basic institutions around which the 
Chinese system bad developed. These institutions were 
governed by an unwritten tradition which was even more 
binding than any statutes or laws. The Chinese guild, like the 
guilds of Medieval Europe, regulated the economy. It was an 
associi^tion of merchants, craftsmen, and of those in personal 
services including the beggars. It acted as an intermediary 
between the community and the administration. It fixed the 
minimum prices of commodities, and prohibited free com- 
petition among merchants. Democratically organised these 
guilds fixed the standards of weights and measures, and 
regulated all the activities by which men make livelihood. 

The family stretched its jurisdiction to what did not fall 
within the purview of the guild. The family was the foun- 
dation of the society, around which life is organised, **not only 
biologically but economically, socially, morally, spiritually.’’ 
The Chinese family embodied three or more generations and 
collateral lines together and ruled by the male elders or the 
patriarchs. In the rural areas, the family was the intermediary 
between the farming community and the official government. 
None of the family members had the power of taking decision 
and the family responsibility was a collective obligation of 
every member. The Chinese adopted the system of ancestor 
worship and reserved an exaggerated adulation of the past. 
The family system stepped down personal initiative. In fact, 
the Chinese derived their unity and meaning of life from the 
family system. 

Such then, was the pattern of life in China for more than 
two thousand years. The Chinese culture was old and the 
value of life fixed. During these years the Chinese multiplied 
their numbers and increased their wealth, but they were 
repeating the cultural forms of their anoest 9 r. But it was 
not a 'narrow civilisation, it embraced all mankind ; yet the 
Chinese had a |sen8e of superiority over all other peoples and 
oultures. Their’s was a sophisticated culture embracing all the 
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worldinesB based on Oonfacianism. The major social oohiere- 
ments of' the Chinese were the family and the guilds. The 
Chinese, having bred in their onltnral post, oonld endure and 
condition present action and events. China, having covered 
in the straight>jaoket of Confucianism, remained govern* 
mentally weak, and for this it was easily exposed to the foreign 
nations. 



CHAPTER XXII 


OPENING OF CHINA 


Q. Review Anglo^Chinese relations from 1793 to 1842. 
Or, Discuss the circumstances leading to the first Anglo-Chinese 
War or Opium War. 

Early relations of China with Europe may be traced in the 
hoary past when trade was carried through the Silk Boad 
across Central|Asia to Eastern Europe, and along the coasts of 
Asia through the South China Sea to the Mediterranean. But 
the first European settlers came to China in the wake of the 
prodigious sweep of the Mongol hordes. It was after the 
renaissance when the sea passage to the East had been found, 
that the Portuguese traders arrived in Canton in 1517. The 
Spaniards followed the Portuguese ; and the Dutch both of 
them. The missionaries accompanied the traders and won a 
foothold in China. The British first docked their ship in the 
Chinese coasts not earlier than the eighteenth century, and 
they were followed by the French and the Americans. Earlier, 
in the seventeenth century, Russia approached to China by 
land. By dint of their control over India, supremacy over sea 
and material prosperity following the Industrial Revolution, 
the trading enterprise of the British far exceeded other. Of 
the eighty-six vessels touching the shores of Canton in 
1789, sixty-one were English. 

But China as a nation refused to set up a regular trade and 
formal political relations with the European nations trading in 
her coasts. Her first treaty, the Treaty of Nerohindk, was 
signed with Russia in 1688 over the common boundaries. The 
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two nations for the second time agreed in the Treaty of 
Kiaohta in 1772. No other governments had treaty relations 
with China. The Portuguese held Macao only as a fiat 
accompli* Nor the Chinese trade system was congenial for the 
European merchants. The rate of custom duties was uncertain 
and irregular. There was an irregular process of limitations 
with regard to the trading ports. The Chinese government 
in 1702 appointed a group of Cantonese merchants as monopoly 
brokers of foreign trade. The Kwangtung merchants organised 
the Co-hong in 1720, to take place of the government appointed 
merchants in dealing with the foreigners. They set up a 
monopoly over the entire transactions of China’s foreign trade. 
Moreover, the Celestial Court issued occasional regulations 
restricting the conduct of the foreign traders. 

Yet the Co-hong merchants and the Chinese officers, and 
the European traders had their way to compromise. The latter 
established their factories, and their commerce continued 
flourishing. In the meantime, the Industrial Revolution gave 
new impetus to the commercial activities of the European 
Mtionsinthe Orient. Since England had a lion’s share in 
China’s foreign trade, she began to send diplomatic repr^senta^ 
tion at the Court of Peking in search of special consideration. 
The Chinese, Buffering from superiority complex, ebnsidered 
the Europeans as i-mu or the barbarians. 

However, the first diplomatic envoy, Lord Macartney, 
sailed from Portsmouth, arrived at Taku, near Tientsin, 
in August, 1793. His object was to conclude a treaty 
providing for the opening of more ports to British trade, 
a ware-house at Peking, unfortified depots near Chusan 
and Canton, a fixed schedule of transit duties, exchange of 
deplomatic representatives, and permission to preach Chris- 
tianity in China. Macartney was received very cordially to 
Peking * but he was ordered to perform the ceremony of three 
and nine bows— the Kotow— to the emperor. 
Macartney considered it an insult to a representative of the 
British Crown, and the Chinese rigidly persisted on the ground 
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that it was the emperor’s due from all men. Macartney left 
Peking on October, 7, emptyhanded. Twenty-three years later 
Lord Amherst was sent to achieve the same objects. But he 
fared even worse, and achieved nothing but creating ill-feeling 
on both sides. During this period Napoleonic France could 
not challenge the supremacy of Great Britain on the sea. 

Great Britain made fresh efforts to establish trade and 
political relations with China, when the Fast India Company’s 
monopoly over the China trade was expired in 1831. The 
British Parliament, by an Act, appointed a chief superinten- 
dent and second and third vice-8U])orintendeDts as supervisors 
of British trade in China. Accordingly^ Lord Napier was 
appointed the chief superintendent, and William PJowden and 
John Davis his companions. The Foreign Sev retary, Lord 
Palmerston gave them dubious instructions to act as quasi- 
diplomats, negotiating on equal terms with the Governor. 
General ot Kwangtung, and at the same time to observe Chinese 
laws and customs.^ln Chinese customs foreigners were forbidden 
to have direct correspondence with the Governor-General save 
through the Co-hong merchants ; nor he could proceed to the 
Chinese interior without the prior approval of the local 
authority. Napier violated these two customs ; and as a 
result the Governor-General even refused to receive the letter 
trom him. A crisis devloped in Anglo-Chinese relations, but it 
could not explode due to Napier’s sudden death. 

Napier was succeeded in his office by Davis and George 
Robinson one after another. But their’s was a period of 
inaction • and at the request of the British merchants in 
China, Charles Elliot was appointed as the chief superintendent 
in 1838. His tenure of office coincided with China’s 
serious measures to suppress the import and consumption of 
opium. Ho made certain skilful adjustments ; but he reported 
to his government about the possible conflict over the ban on 
opium. Accordingly, the British Government ordered Rear 
Admiral Frederick Maitland, the commander of the East 
Indian squadron, to send a few warships to China. 
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It was the opium problem which provided the excellent 
fuse already lit and leading to explosion. Opium was a 
commodity used in China for centuries as a medioine. But 
gradually it was ramned into the country by the white man 
and the people developed a habit of smoking it. The nation 
was so addicted to opium that in 1589 its annual import was 
only 10 catties while in 1836 it totalled more than 20.000 
chests. The drst imperial decree prohibiting opium smoking 
and not its purchase, issued in 1729. By a fresh decree issued 
in 1800, opium was made a contraband article. 

But the smuggling of commodity did not stop , but increas- 
ed by leaps and bounds statistically. The clandestine trade 
was carried on by means of bribing the government officials. 
But the scandalous opium dealings seriously unbalanced 
exports and imports. There was a huge drain of silver specie 
threatening an inflation in China. Events were moving to a 
ftlimsT in the 1830*8 when the imperial government had 
either to legalise its trade, *or to take stem measures to 
suppress it entirely. At length, the government appointed Lin 
Tse-hsu, an ardent advocate of suppression, as the High Commi- 
ssioner to go to Canton and deal with opium once and for all. 
Having arrived at Canton in 1837, Commissioner Lin made 
some electrifying pronouncements and ordered the native 
merchants to turn over all the opium they had. He also 
forbade the foreigners from leaving Canton. They were made, 
in effect, prisoners. Lin made a show of force and offered 
th e^ to surrender the entire quantity of opium and sign a band 
with the government. 20,000 chests of opium were so far 
collected and destroyed. 

The English superintendent of trade, Charles Elliot, had 
not yet a fixed intention to protect the merchants in their 
opium trade. But he agreed to first tproposal of Lin but 
refused the second. British merchants evacuated the factory 
and retired to Macao. Having primary snocess, Lin now, 
turned to even stem measures. In the meantime, a Chinese- 
was killed by the British sailors near Macao. Ohrles Elliot 
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punished the culprits in a court martial. But Lin demanded 
their trial in the imperial, pending which he cut off their 
food and supplies. When he sent ships to seize the sailors 
the English began firing. In the meantime two months had 
passed, during which period British re-inforcements arrived 
in the mouth of the Pearl River. The Anglo-Chinese War 
thus, began. 

Thef War was fought in three phases, and in each phase 
the Chinese experienced defeat. Chinese officers who were 
sent to face the English, were forced to sign armistices ; but 
they were nullified by the emperor, who also dismissed these 
officers. In fact he was ignorant of the foreigner’s military 
might. But facing the eventualities, he was to amend his 
views. He was to yield to the British demands ; and the 
Treaty of Nanking was signed on August 13, 1842. Among 
other things, the treaty provided for the permanent cession of 
island of Hong Kong to the British, and a huge indemnity 
to be paid to them by the Emperor. 

The Treaty of Nanking was a very humiliating document 
signed under the enemy’s artillery. It marked the beginning 
of unequal treaties ; and it embodied no provision against the 
import and use of opium. The English on the other hand, 
fully adjusted their grievances. The Chinese hastily signed 
the treaty, lest the dignity of the Celestial Court would be 
desparaged. They tolerated it since they could not resist the 
barbarian’s gunfire. 

Q. 2. Discuss the significance of the Anglo Chinese or the 
Opium War. 

The Anglo Chinese War, or the Opium War (1839 — 1842) 
was fought ostensibly on the prohibition of opium ; but really 
it was a conflict of two culture systems— one Asiatic and the 
other European. Albeit the Chinese had trade relations with 
the European merchants, they had entirely different concep- 
tion in regard to nation, government and all forms of society. 
The war originated more from cultural differences than on 
political gtounds ; and here lies its significance. 

20 
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Europe had developed the oonoeption of an equal inter- 
national society espeoially after the Treaty of Westphalia in 
1648. The Chinese, on the other hand, cherished the idea of 
one emperor controlling the whole world from the very ancient 
time. The idea was rooted in the teachings of Confucius 
which runs thus : '*In the shy there is no more than one sun 
and above the people there is no more than one emperor/* 
Although there were numerous feudal lords enjoying wide 
independences they formed some sort of a league of nations 
with the emperor at its head. What was more depricatory in 
the Chinese tradition was that the conception of an ideal 
empire was demarcated by a line which separated China from 
the barbarians. 

In China, this conception was handed down for millennia, 
and the people learned to treat all special envoys sent by the 
European nations as tribute- bearers. While they flatly denied 
to maintain diplomatic intercourse on an equal footing they 
took the marriage of Hsiung-nu with a Han princess as a great 
humiliation. Hence, proud of their own tradition the Chinese 
people compelled the English envoys, or the barbarian chiefs 
to perform kotow, the system of three kneelings and nine 
bows specifled for the tribute- bearers. The latter, who were 
conscious of equality in international society and who had 
vast overseas possessions, naturally took it as an insult. The 
belligerency between the two nations was thus precipitated. 

In Europe, feudalism had already yielded place to indus- 
trial capitalism and international trade had become the core 
of economic life. But the Chinese, having in possession of a 
large territory and adequate internal resources did not 
consider the goods coming from afar to be “precious”. To 
them the domestic trade and industry were trifles and 
international trade threatened a dangerous breakdown of the 
boundary between them and the barbarians. Since the laws 
of econonry were at work, commerce between the Chinese and 
the barbarians was in the increase. Scholar ofScials of China 
took it as a means to keep the barbarians under control. 
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They did not think it necessary for the country's economy ; 
nor did they take trade relations advantageous for China. To 
them trade restrictions were meant to punish only the 
barbarians ; but the English took exceptions at these 
impediments. 

The immediate causes of the war were the seizure of the 
English factories, demand from English merchants sign a bond 
not to sell opium, and suspension oi supply of provisons to 
them following the murder of a subject to the emperer. Distin- 
guishing laws from orders, the r^nglish considered the actions 
violent and unlawful. But in the Chinese government, an 
imperial decree or instruction could become a new law without 
difficulties. Again it was a customary legal practice in China 
that the leader of a community was held responsible for the 
actions of its members. The emperor himself had set an 
example by paving off to the English what was due from the 
Co-long merchants. So, the scholar officials of China held the 
English chief, Charles Elliot, solely responsible for everything, 
and so, what they had done were fully legitimate. These rival 
conceptions of law directly precipitated the impending war. 

In fact the Chinese had a superiority complex regarding 
their cultural pattern and they were deadly against any 
conciliation with the same of the barbarians. This cultural 
clash did not end in the Opium War but remained in tact to 
produce continuous conflicts until at least there was no 
alternative but war. The shame and disgrace of the Treaty of 
Nanking did not lower down the roots of conflict and 
conceptual differences. The Chinese still considered their 
culture superior to that of the Europeans. To them their 
defeat was an accident. But to the Europeans the inadequacies 
of China were exposed, and they found that it was no superior 
to Africa or South Pacific islands. Having aware of the 
weaknesses of China, they began by extending their aggression 
step by step, 

Q. 3 * ‘'The Treaty of Nanking marked the beginning of the 
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opening of Chiba but its actual beginning was effected by the 
Treaties of Tientsin.” — Elucidate. 

Or, Reriew China's relations with the Western Powers from^ 
1842 to 1861 and examine the nature of unequal treaties. 

The Chinese had a contemptuous attitude towards all 
foreigners, whom they called barbarians, and they were proud 
of their own civilisation, which in their opinion was superior to 
others. Inexperienced as they were with the idea of an 
equal international society and industrial capitalism, they 
maintained whatever relations they had with the Europeans 
on a principle based on inequality of status. The English were 
the first to pierce open the Chinese doors in the Treaty of 
Nanking. In the Treaties of Tientsin, China was forced to 
open the road to her inner halls. 

The Treaty of Nanking was signed in October, 1842. 
following the victory of the English in the Opium War ; and it 
consisted thirteen articles. Among other things, the Chinese 
government agreed to pay an indemnity of $21, 000, 000, and to 
the permanent cession of the island of Hong Kong to England 
The ports of Gaifton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai 
were made open to the residence and commerce of the British 
subjects. *‘Pair and regular” tariff on imports and exports 
was to be imposed and official correspondence between the 
two nations was to be made on the basis of equality. In n 
supplementary treaty of 1843, China’s tariff autonomy waa 
more restricted and Great Britain obtained most favoured 
nation status amounting to extraterritoriality. 

Great Britain thus assumed the burden as well as the onus 
of breaking through China’s political isolation. Soon other 
Western nations trading in China were thriving for the same 
privileges. The Americans had a same sort of competition 
with the English in China before the Anglo*Chinese War. They 
demanded that their commerce would be put on the same 
footing as those of their competitor. A treaty was signed 
between the United States and China on July 3, 1844. By tbe- 
l^teaty of Wang-Hia America secured the right to trade in tho 
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five newly opened ports, to oonsniar representation and of 
extraterritoriality for American citizens. It was drafted in 
general on the lines of the Treaty of Nanking ; but its terms 
were clearer and more definite. 

Immediately after the Treaty of Wang-Hia China signed a 
treaty with France in October, 1844. Tt was drafted on the 
similar lines ; and its only distinctive feature was that 
the Catholic missionaries were allowed to proselyte in 
China. In a decree of 1845, the privilege was extended to 
the protestants as well. In the same year Belgium obtained 
the right to trade : but it did not have any treaty relations 
with China. In 1847, Norway and Sweden secured a treaty 
drafted on the model of the Treaty of Wang-Hia. In this 
way, China was obliged to introduce the '‘open door” ; and 
her walls of isolation were battered by the Western nations. 

These treaties, while opening che wedge for direct inter- 
course between China and the Western nations, did not lower 
down the anti-foreign attitude of the Chinese people. Th6 
triangular relations beween the Westerners, and the Chinese 
government and people became even more anomalous ; An 
even implementation of the treaty provisions was made almost 
impossible by the Chinese and their local authorities. The 
foreigners, on their part, were not contented with what they 
had obtained from the imperial government. In the treaties 
with the United States and France, there were provisions, for, 
revision at the end of ten years. The English after 1852, 
began to press for a review of their treaty of 1842 and demand- 
ed added privileges for the foreigners. The French and the 
Americans joined hands with them to secure these demands. 

In the meantime relations between the English and China 
became once again strained. Undoubtedly the Chinese were 
stiff-necked due to their ignorance of the world, obsucurantism, 
and sense of superiority. But the English and other foreigners 
were not less responsible for hostilities. They continued to 
perform offences. Despite the early hostilities the English 
increased the import of opium from India to 52,000 chests in 
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I860. They began the coolie trade ; and piracy became endemic 
in the China coast. What was more, they allowed the native 
merchants to enjoy the extraterritorial privileges under the 
British flag, and thereby deprived the imperial government of 
its customs. Moreover, they peristently demanded the opening 
of the Yangtze Valley for their trade and commerce. 

A deadlock supervened in the Anglo-Chinese relations in 
1856 over the extent of British jurisdiction in Hong Kong* 
Chinese water patrol learned that several notorious pirates 
were aboard on the lorcha Arrow oS the port of Canton. A 
lorcha was a kind of boats, owned by the English but flying a 
British flag on its mast. The local Chinese authorities boarded 
the Arrow^ turned down the British flag and arrested twelve of 
the crew. It was a clear violation of international maritime 
law ; and therefore, the English protested and demanded the 
release of the twelve men with an apology. The Chinese officer 
refused the British demand upon which the British started 
i^ring. In the Second Anglo*Ghinese War, the English bad 
the support of the French, who wanted a causes belli in the 
execution of a French missionary. 

Only a mere incident thus led to the war. During the war 
the British were pre-occupied with the mutiny in India in 1857* 
But by 1868, the English and the French captured Canton 
and their advance threatened the security of the Chinese 
capital, Peking. The emperor was alarmed at this and opened 
negotiations with the English and the French. The envoys 
of the United States and Bussia were also invited in the 
negotiation. The Treaties of Tientsin were signed in June, 
1858, and their terms were ratified in the Treaties of Peking, 
signed in October 1860. 

At Tientsin and Peking, the Celestial Emperor signed sepa- 
rate treaties with Great Britain and France. In these treaties, 
the Emperor opened eleven additional ports for foreign trade 
and residence. The merchants of the West secured the permi- 
ssion to ply the Yangtze river. The foreigners could set up 
permanent embassies at Peking, and might travel with a pro- 
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per passport anywhere in the interior of China. The Christians 
were allowed to proselyte, and the Catholic benevolent esta- 
blishments restored. The French missioneries could purchase 
and rent land beyond the treaty ports, build houses there. 
Regulations relating to extra-territoriality were elaborated and 
Great Britain obtained a bit of mainland opposite Hong 
Kong. The Emperor also agreed to pay indemnities anc^ 
legalised the opium traffic. Moreover, Russia was given full 
title over the territory east of the Ussuri m 1860. 

The treaties signed between 1842 and 1860 were the chief 
legal basis of intercourse between China and Occident until 
1943. Jhey were “unequnal” treaties, since the Chinese were 
never fully content with the Europeans. China’s surrender of 
her system of arbitrary tariff in favour of one agreed upon by 
reciprocal negotiations was considered as a derogation to her 
sovereignty. The Chinese also objected to extraterritoriality 
and in those areas they felt themselves to be branded as 
barbarians and inferiors. In other words, China even in 
1861 did not forego her sense of superiority over the 
western nations. Nor did they take any lessons from the 
successive defeats. Taking advantage of her military weakness, 
the western nations established control upon the collection of 
tariff duties and over her overseas trade. In this way, they 
penetrated into China’s interior and largely influenced her 
eoononic life. 



CHAPTER XXI 


THE TAIPIMG REBELLION 


1. Analyse the background of the Taiping rebellion. 

A rebellion broke out in China in 1850, and in the 
following year the rebels adopted the name T^ai-ping t^ien^kno 
or Heavenly Kingdom of Great Peace as the title of their 
State. Hereafter it was known as the Taiping Rebellion, 
Although it actually broke out in 1850, the state of things in 
China a few decades before the Opium War were already 
serving as a prelude to the revolution. 

Eiconomicaliy China depended almost entirely on 
agriculture. In other words, the productive power of the soil 
determined the welfare of the people. But population at 
times so increased that the agrarian econony could not 
support it. As a result there were unemployment and shortage 
of food. Courageous individuals easily incited the people to 
rebellion, and such rebellions generally reduced the population 
and restored a balance in the economy. In fact Chinese 
history had a kind of cyclic movememt “ a period of peace 
and a period of war’’. 

During the early decades of the nineteenth century there 
was a downward sweep of the cycle. The population increased 
nearly three times in a span of hundred years from 1741 to 
1841. An area of arable land could no longer support the 
increasing family of a farmer. Since there was no other means 
of livelihood peasants had to incur debts and sell lands. Their 
poverty was aggravated by the drain of silver, due to the ever- 
increasing import of opium, and its sequels— inflation and 
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devaluation. Worse still* between 1821 and 1850 there were 
floods and droughts every year in many of the provinces. The 
common people were helpless and oppressed by a very high crop 
rent and an igregious usury. They were ready to lend support 
to any one who would lead them to a betterment of their lot. 

Political conditions during the reign of Taokuang (1821 — 
1850) was not only corrupt, but had a tendency “to gloss 
over, to make up and to steal days of ease.” The high 
authorities did not like to take steps against any infringe- 
ments of law* sinee the chief minister itstructed them not to 
send reports on flood, drought and bandits to the throne. 
Since the rate of land-revenue was pre-determined, it could 
not he lowered for such trifling matters as famine and bandits. 
They were two chief ministers ; but the bureaucracy was 
silent with regard to a national policy. There was a general 
lethargy and irresponsibility in the administration, which 
paved the way for the rapid development of the Taipmgs. 

The Manchus were regarded as usurpers with whom the 
Chinese had no love lost. There had been a slogan, “Rebel 
against the Ch’ing and restore the thing.” Despite royal 
pressure and persuasion there was no conciliation between the 
alien ruler and the Chinese people. Secret societies sprang up 
and started fomenting revolts. The uprising of the 
Heaven and Earth Society in 1786 was followed by that of 
the White Lotus Society in 1793. Riots broke out in many 
of the provices, two decades before the Opium War. The 
imperial government repeatedly ordered provincial authorities 
to arrest these secret^society bandits and enacted strict 
laws. But all these were of no avail. The use of the corrupt 
troops created riots and disturbances. The militia and 
“patriotic volunteers” were enlisted to resist the bandits. But 
when they were disbanded* their weapons dispersed among 
the people, “served as a temptation and aid to rebellion.” The 
growing national awareness of the people was for the time 
being diverted against the foreigners but soon it resumed its 
anti-Manohu activities. 
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The Manohu government lost its prestige in the Opium 
War ; and now their defeat tempted the people towarda 
rebellion. In fact between 1841 and 1860, there was not a 
single year free from local uprisings. The local secret sooie* 
ties organised these revolts. Tseng Kuo-fan recorded that 
there were the Bed ' and Black, the Incense-burning Society, 
the Coins, and other secret socities, who were trying to enlarge 
their forces in the mountainous areas in the south-east and 
Bout-west of Hunan. The government officials were as usual 
reluctant and took no initiative to suppress the societies 
during their tenure of office. It was during these days that 
the Taiping rebellion gathered force like a mountain torrent in 
the province of Kwangsi. 

The stage was thus ready for a wide-spread uprising in 
China. The lead was tiken by Hung Hsin-Ch’uan. Born in 
1814, he was the son of a farmer of Kwangtung. He grew up 
as a studious and ambitious youth aspiring for a career in the 
government service. He appeared in the civil service examina- 
tion in 1836, but failed. During his disappointment he met a 
Chinese Christian, Liang A-fa^ and received a book from him 
named Ch^uavrshih liang-yen or Good words to Exalt the Age. 
Once more he appeared in the same examination in the next 
year, which he again failed. Thereafter he had a serious break- 
down, and began to see visions. In his dreams, he was ordered 
by a good old man to go to the world and destroy the demons. 
A tall scholar who claimed to be his elder brother, assured him 
of his assistance. In 1843, Hung by chance went through 
Good words to Exalt the Age, and compared it with his visions. 
It appeared before him that the old man in the black robe 
and the tall scholar must be God and Jesus Christ. He 
converted himself to Christianity and founded a new religion 
with God the Father, Jesus Christ the Elder Brother, and 
himself the Younger Brother. He thus offered an ideology 
to the Taiping Rebellion. 

Hung then went out to propage his new faith and fouded 
the God Worshippers Society. Shortly he had a large group 
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of followers among the peasants and charcoal workers* Hitherto 
he had no connection with the secret societies. But in 
Kwangtung, where there was conflict between the guest sett- 
lers and the local people, he asked his followers to rise in 
revolt against the royal troops. The secret societies soon 
extended their co-operation. This was the beginning of the 
Taiping Reboltion, which was rather accidental and fortuitous. 
Hung’s new relig.on was a cement uniting all the forces 
within China making for disruption, and it was the same 
which gave them the driving power. Upon this background 
Hung succeeded in founding the Heavenly Kingdom of 
Great Peace. 

Q 2 Indicate the nature of the Taiping Rebellion and 
explain the causes of its failure. 

The nature: The Taiping Rebellion was organised by 
Hung Hsin-Ch’nan on the basis of a new faith, derived from 
Christianity upon which he fostered to save all brothers and 
sisters. He magnetised the force of disruption in China, and 
succeeded in capturing Nanking in 1853, where he set up 
his Capital. Thereafter, he proclaimed himself fien wang or 
Prince of Heaven and his dynasty Tai pin^ or Great Peace. 
But behind the theocratic state there was a programme of 
social and economic reforms which enticed the poor peasants 
and charcoal workers to follow him. The programne was 
recorded in the Land System of the Celestial Dynasty. 

According to the Land system of the Celestial Dynasty^ 
the family was the smallest unit and each twenty five-families 
were to form a larger unit with a public store house and a 
church, and managed by a Master Sergeant. Again, **for every 
13^156 families there is one Army Commander, under whom 
there are five Division Commanders. Below each Division 
Commander there are five Brigade Commanders and under 
each Brigade Commander there are five Captains. Each Captain 
commands four Master Sergeants and under each master 
Sergeant (here are five Corporals’. Civil and military adminis- 
trations were indentioal and each one of the hierarchy of 
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officers had both civil and military duties. The farmers were 
made soldiers ; and so military organisation overlapped the 
political and social organisation.” 

Economically the Taiping rebels aimed at three things 
public ownership of land, equal distribution of money and food, 
and a self supporting economy. They took up these ideas from 
the Rites of Chou and the Works of Mencius and substantiated 
them with the tenets of Christianity. In their opinion the 
Manchus robbed the masses and compelled the Chinese to 
become demons. So before attempting the economic reforms 
it was necessary to reject the Manchus and worship god. They 
made full use of divine authority and nationatism to enlist 
their followers. 

The Heavenly Kingom of Great Peace thus involved in 
hostilities with the Manchus right from the beginning and 
remained in power for eleven years until it was overthrown in 
1864. During these years the military and civil organisations 
were established. But the economic programme remained for 
the most part untried. The Taipinga concentrated their 
efforts in cities and towns where there was little arable land to 
enforce its public ownership. But they seriously enforced the 
public ownership of money and property. 

The Taipings, therefore, aimed at a combination of a vague 
Communism with divinity and fostered to overthrow the alien 
Manchus from power. They had their followers mainly among 
the peasants and charcoal workers who joined their army and 
carried the military operations. Foreigners also involved in 
their rebellion and Ward and €k)rdon actually took active 
parts. Not anti-foreign, the movement basically aimed at land 
redistribuiion on a principle of equalisation. Because of this 
reason, the Taiping Rebellion could not become anything more 
than an unsuccessful agrarian revolution. 

The causes of failure. The Heavenly Kingdom of Great 
Peace had a career of fourteen years of warfare with the 
Manchus but then in 1864, it was finally destroyed by the 
imperial Hunan army. Tactically the Taipings disregarded the 
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security of the rear and politically cared only for conquest but 
not for governing it. Again, there was a great parucity of 
political talent among them. There were internal dissensi(ms, 
and the mediocre and covetons relatives and members of 
Hung's family controlled the court. On the other hand, the 
Hunan army might not be superior warriors but they were 
rich in all these aspects and in the end won the coveted 
victory. 

The Taipings adopted the principle of Christian divine 
right. Since it did not pursuade the majority of the Chinese 
people their pro-Chinese policies lost their effect. Again, as 
an English observer, Sir S. 6. Bonham has pointed out, they 
“used the Christian Scriptures to serve the end of personal 
aggrandisement and ambition’’. Confucianism of the imperial 
court, on the other hand, had a solid base in Chinese history 
and became continuously popular due to the encouragement of 
such scholars as Tseng Kuo-fan. They were genuine believers 
in the Confucian faith ; and hence they bad more moral 
strength than the Taiping pretenders. 

That a panorama of the Taiping kingdom continued for 
eleven years was due to the fact that the foreign nations — 
England, France and America maintained a policy of neutrality. 
But the Taiping attrocities affected their Commerce. They 
changed their policy and co-operated with the imperial 
Government in suppressing the robeliion. In fact, it was the 
time of decadence of the Manchus. The rebels succeeded in 
the earlier stage largely because the foreigners appreciated the 
Christian elements in Hung’s religion. But in 1864, the 
Taipings, who had already lost all popularity, now collapsed in 
the face of opposition from the foreign nations. 

What was more, there was a good slip between Taipings’ 
aims and deeds. Theirs was a lofty programme ; but largely 
they remained in paper. Their economic programme helped 
enlisting supporters. But they frustrated them, and were 
not the less inefficient and corrupt than the Manohus. 
Their anti>Manobu slogan did not ultimately give them a 
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lease of life* On the other hand^ the number of people loyal 
to the Manohu dynasty increased ; and eventually they 
brought about the downfall of the Taipiog kingdom* 

Q. 3. Explain the historical significance of the Taiping 
Rebellion in China. 

The Taiping Rebellion was the climax of^ a series of local 
uprisings, organised by the secret societies against the corrupt 
and oppressive government of the Manchus. It was organised 
on the basis of a quasi-religious and pseudo-communistic 
doctrine and meant to alleviate the sufferings of the Chmese 
people. It was one of the movements caused by the cyclic 
development of Chinese history and economy* But in China, 
it was by far the largest upheaval of the nineteenth century. 

It commenced as a local peasants uprising* But its quick 
spread revealed the fissures in the Chinese system especially 
to the foreigners* They at once found that the Chinese people 
were not satisfied with the Manchu regime* Taking advantage 
of this they slowly encroached upon China and established 
cbntrol upon her economy* During the turmoils, the British 
and American consuls collected the 5 percent tariff duty on 
behalf of the Chinese Government* When it was found that 
the restorations of order would be long delayed, the Chinese 
authorities agreed to set up a joint foreign inspectorate of 
customs to supervise the collection of tariff duties and 
administer the amount accumulated. In an agreement oi 
^858, the system was extended to all parts ; and a British 
Inspector General was appointed* In this way foreigners 
obtained control upon China’s maritime customs. 

Again in the Wars between the Taipings and the imperial 
army» many of the richest provinces were devastated* There 
were heavy toller in men and money on both sides* The death 
of a large number of farmers affected the basis of Chinese 
oconomy, viz., agriculture* Poverty of the people increased 
and the emperor levied new taxes to their detriment* The 
Ohinese economy had already lost its balance ; but now it 
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l)eoame crippled and slowly went into the control of the 
foreigners. 

But it was the darker side of the picture. On its brighter 
side, it added a new impetus to Chinese nationalism. For 
the first time in Chinese history. Hung introduced catholicity 
and familiarised aspect of Christianity. Again, he was the 
pioneer in setting forth a complete programme of reforms. 
Chinese nationalism was orthodox and anti-foreign. Hung 
brought about its cross-fertilisation with alien cultures, while 
retaining its basically anti-foreign attitude. However corrupt 
and inefficient, the Taipings made the people alert of the 
oppressing rule of the Manchus. Jioreover, by their success 
remaining in power for more than a decade, inspired the later 
rebels and made them aware of the weakness of the Manchus. 
In fact, the Taipings were the forerunners of the subsequent 
revolutions, and herein lies their major significance in the 
annals of China. 

Lastly, the Taipings caused a shift in the location of 
military and political power in China. Hitherto the ;emperor 
controlled the nerve centre of military administration and 
exercised it through imperial commissioners. The Manchus 
had a unified military system with which Governors-General 
and Governors had nothing to do. But in the face of the 
Taiping and Nien-fei rebels, the emperor was obliged to 
decentralise the military establishment. Training of soldiers 
became one of the principal duties of the provincial 
authorities and sufficient authority was vested upon them to 
conduct military affairs. The changes led to the weakening 
of the Central Government’s control over the provinces ; and 
the decentralised troops were subsequently used by the rebels. 
Moreover, during this period, the imperial Government by 
investing the authority to recruit soldiem and raise food 
helped the emergence of a new local force, tho gentry. 
<3radually the gentry liwoame powerful ; and during the reform 
and constitutional movement it was used as an auxiliary 
political force by both sides. Therefore, the Taiping*Bebellion 
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also provided "the key to several oritioal changes in China ia 
the subsequent decades." 

Q. 4. Explain bow Empress Dowager Tz*n-hsi rose to 
power. 

The Taiping Rebellion and the successive foreign invasions 
effected a major shift in the centres of political power in 
Chins. The administration was decentralised, and the 
emperors did not rise above mediocrity. Consequently, the 
Central Government became powerless, and gradually fell into 
the bands of eunuchs and favourites. Particularly the death 
of emperor Hsien-feng made open the rift in the Mancbu 
Court. It was Empress Dowager Tz’u>hsi who took full 
advantage of the anomalies and assumed power in her own 
hands. Under her the Manchu regime gained a reprieve. 

Even before the death of Emperor Hsien>feng the Manchu 
Court was divided into two centres of power. Dur in g the 
second Anglo-Chinese War, the emperor was so afraid that 
he retired to Jehol accompanied by a retinue ef eight high 
officials and others. He, however, ordered his younger brother 
prince Kung to stay in Peking and to undertake peace 
negotiations. The Court at Jehol was really under the leader* 
ship of Su'Shan. Each of the centres of power organised a 
political faction to battle the other. 

The Emperor Hsien>feng died in 1861 at Jehol without 
any legitimate heir. His wife, the Eastern Empress, did not 
bear any son ; but his concubine Yehonala, later known as the 
Western Empress, or the Empress Dowager Tz’u-hsi had one, 
only five years old. Before hie death, Hsien-feng by his last 
will and testament made the boy his heir apparent, and 
appointed a regency of eight to be headed by Su-shun. But 
the two empresses were tired of the over-bearing attitude of 
Su-shun, and prin^ Kung and his associates were mortified by 
the autocratic rbgency. They discarded the Hsien-feng’s will 
and testament as a forgery. Thus, the two Courts involved 
in their battle behind the screen. 

The Pefciiig Court protested against the regency and 
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reoommended that the two empresses would listen to reports 
on State-affairs from behind the soreens. But Su-shun rejected 
the idea as '‘there is n j precedent in this dynasty for having 
an empress attend State affairs’^ The two empresses grew more 
resentful at this and conferred with Prince Kung when he had 
gone to Jehol to pay his rt ^pects to the deceased emperor. 
They decided tn execute Su-shun. Prince Kung immediately 
returned to Peking ; and the two empresses and the young 
emperor followed him through a different route. Su-shun was 
commissioned to escort the emperor’s coffln to Peking. Upon 
the arrival of the party at Peking, Prince Kung was made 
prince counsellor by a secret decree. Under his orders, the 
eight regents including Su-shun were arrested and imprisoned 
on thi ll v^ay. 

Thus, Prince Kung and the tw » e n presses emerged victorious 
in the political contest following Hsien-feng’s death. Su- 
shun had alreidy taken over th^ authority of the Grand 
Councillors to the regency ; but after his death it had not 
returned to them. Instead it was assumed by two empress 
dowagers and Prince Kung. Since the Eastern Empress was 
weak in ability and knowledge and aware of the fact that 
the child emperor was not her own son, she had a retiring 
attitude. The Western Empress, in consequence, became the 
real pivot of power. It was unprecedental in Ch’ing family 
laws and Chinese tradit m. 

The child emperor, T’ung-chih, attained his legal maturity 
in 1874, and in the same year - leaving no heir. Tz’u-hsi 

brought a three-y- ar old child and made him a puppet emperor 
under the name Kuang-hsii. The Eastern Empress had died in 
the meantime, and Tz’u-'iwsi was now left free to dominate the 
state-affairs. She filled the high offices with her favourites ; 
and the authority of the central governnent was now wielded 
by herself and a few eunuchs. She succeeded iti destroying 
the Taiping rebellion and brought an end to court conspiracies. 
She remained in power until her death in 1908, and at least 
^'prolonged the life of the crumbling dynasty”. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


FOREIGN NATIONS PENETRATE 


Q. What lessons did China take from her foreign and 
domestic turmoils ? 

Or, Analyse how China recoiled herself daring the years 
between 1864 and i894. 

There is a legend that *‘China had learnt nothing and for- 
gotten nothing’’ from her defeats in the hands of England and 
France, and the Taiping rebellion. The statement is largely 
true. Despite the fissures were opened, and weakness of her 
system revealed, China remained contented with her old and 
rich civilisation and maintained her bond with the past. There 
were relatively* farsighted statesmen in China, who realised 
the gravity of aggression. They also understood that Western 
methods were to be adopted to strengthen the Chinese defence. 
But very few of them could foresee that it was necessary to 
modernise the social and economic set up of the empire : and 
the Chinese sentiment forbade any compromise with the West. 
Therfore, during the generation from 1864 to 1894, the 
arms and ammunitions were remodelled ; there were abortive 
attempts at educational and industrial reforms ; but still China 
remained almost wholly ^*inert and immovable’'. 

During the period under review, absolute power in the 
Chinese empire was wielded in the hands of Empress Dowager 
Ts’u-hsi. Unscrupulous and vain, this lady was quite 
ignorant of the world. She relied on the influence of 
Confuoian ethics almost entirely for running the administra- 
tion. She was not at all enlightened, but she realised 
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that she could not manage military matters. Fortunately for 
her, China had produced a band of statesmen, who bad been 
strongly inflnoncod by Confucianism and were willing to fight 
for it at any cost. Tz’u-hsi relied upon these men whole- 
heartedly and entrusted them with enormous authority and 
responsibility. 

The k,'y figures of her court were Li Hiing-chang, Hu Lin-i, 
Tseng Kuo-ch’uan and Tso TMing-t’ang. Among them, Li 
Hung-chang was the only proirreasive minister who was the 
most trusted of Tz’u-hsi. He had a realistic approach 
towards international problems, and liked by foreigners for 
negotiations. He revived Ihe idea of Hai Kuo t'wchih or 
An Illustrated Gazetteer of the Maritime Countries compiled 
by Wei In its preface, it was slated that '‘it is written 

to attack barbarians by using barbarians, ami to learn the 
superior techniques of the barbarians in order to curb the 
barbarians”. Ta realised that it was necessary ‘*to seek know- 
ledge about the secret skills ofEdgland and France,^* especially 
about manufacturing guns and steamships. 

It was due to the insistence of Li and his associates, that 
many of the western techniques were introduced in the Chinese 
army. The Kiangnan Arsenal was established in 1865 and in 
the next year a shipyard was inaugurated at Foochow. A 
machine factory was opened ^t Tientsin. In 1872, the China 
Merchants’ Steam Navigation Company was organised. ^ A 
naval academy and a military academy were established at 
Tientsin in 1880 and 1885 respectively. The Taiping coal mine 
was opened, steel warships were planned. Students and 
army officers were sent abroad especially to the United States 
and Germany— to learn about army, navy, weapons and other 
techniques. A harbour and shipyard were built at Port 
x\rthur in 1882 ; and the Peiyang fleet was formed in 1885. 

Li considered that China's civilisation and her political 
and social systems were better than those of the western 
nations. She lacked only their superior techniques. So he 
confined this plans to military and economic affairs only ; and 
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never dreamed of a fandamenta] ohange in the tradi« 
tional Chinese system. For this reason he was oritioised for not 
understanding national problems. Even his industrial and 
military estblishments were suspected of*yielding adverse 
results for not adopting thorough westernisation. But Li 
concentrated his attention on military affairs only ; and he 
had enlarged the scope of his western incitation it would affect 
the pride of superiority of the Chinese people. 

There were attempts at introducing western education. A 
language school T’ung-wen Kun, was opened at Peking in 1867. 
More enthusiastic among the courtiers suggested that brilliant 
youths be selected from the Government ministries and sent 
to learn foreign languages, astronomy, mathematics etc. in the 
Hanlin Academy ; while they would study other subjects in the 
new school. But the Chinese scholar-officials vehemently 
protested against the idea. Neo-Confucian grand secretary, 
Wo-jen, opined that if this was introduced, *'the multitude of 
the Chinese will be tempted to give allegiance to the barba- 
rians”. A censor remarked the scholars and court rainipters 
'^should not esteem such crafts (astronomy and mathematies), 
nor should they have barbarians as teachers”. Therefore, it 
was considered s&ameful and abandoned. 

Agriculture was the only economy known to the Chinese 
people. So they not only did not like industrialisation but 
also wanted the liquidation of whatever establishments the 
reformers had set up. For example, in 1882, it was advised 
that the Fukien shipyard be abolished, because a great deal of 
money had been spent on it with insignificant results. But 
it was retained due to Li’s bold insistence. But the people 
and the scholar-officials continued to think that steamships 
and railways were the bad omen and the results of the 
ambitious designs of the foreign devils. Hence it was not 
un-natural that they would stubbornly maintain barriers 
against China’s Westernisation movement. 

Despite the Chinese resistance against Westernisation ; 
some of the Western systems entered into China. Although 
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tkere were strained relations between the Chinese and the 
Christian missionaries, the latter had established schools and 
hospitals, and imparted free services. Under pressure from 
Western nations, China was obliged to send a mission headed 
Anson Burlingame, an American. Under the British 
Inspector Genera], the administration of the Chinese Maritime 
customs was made efficient and modernised. In these lines 
only an approach was set to foreign-Chinese relations. 

China’s adoption of West was thus based on the maxim 
that **one must be able to fight before one can defend oneself, 
and one must be able to defend oneself before one can 
negotiate peace.” So, they imitated only the weapons of 
the foreigners. In doing they so failed to realise that they were 
not iho source of strength but its effect. By not adopting 
their political and social institutions they only put the cart 
before the horse. This made the Chinese weaker at a time 
when W(‘atern imperialism was rapidly advancing upon China. 
This period of Chinese history coincided with the end of Civil 
War in the United States complete unifications of Italy and 
Germany, establishment of the Third Republic in France and 
the restoration of the Emperor Mciji in Japan. These inter- 
national developments made the spirit of imperialism active 
and aggressive. When its onslaught canx<*. on China, she 
went the way of Africa, 

Q. 2. Write a note on the Russian Invasion on Hi and 
Sinkiang. 

Russian advance in China had begun as far back as in the 
sixteenth century but not until the Treaty of Nerchinsk 
in 1689, that any definite relations were established between 
the two countries. In this treaty China for the first time 
opened her account with a Western Power and set the western 
boundaries at the watershed north of the Amur River. Since 
then there were minor modifications and incidents in their 
relations for a century and a half. But Russia took 
^'parallel” participation with other Western Powers in 
hammering at China’s gates. She took part in the negotia- 
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tions acoompanying the **Arrow” war ; and had separate 
negotiations at Aigun. In 1858 the Treaty of Aigun was signed 
between Russia and China in which the former regained control 
over all the territory north of the Amur. The treaty also 
provided for joint control of the territory between the Ussuri 
River and the sea. But China refused to ratify the treaty 
and took resort to her usual practice of setting other big powers 
against Russia. Ulitmately she had to yield to the latter’s 
demand during her war against England and France in 1860 

But the Russo-Chinese relations became once again strained 
when Muslims of Shensi and Kansu rose in a revolt. Their 
leaders were inspired by the Taiping and Nien-fei rebellions 
and tried to instigate a riot in Sinkiang. They were assisted by 
a Manchu battalion commander who had been active in incit- 
ing a rebellion. They occui ied Tien Shan and among others 
111 was lost to the rebels in 1866. Yakub of Kokand, a Muslim 
leader invaded Kashghar, and proclaimed himself Beg. He ex- 
panded his power to the west of Urumchi. He was secretly 
assisted by England, but Russia did not like his expansion. 
Since the weak Manchu authorities were engaged in Shensi and 
Kai^isu, Russia openly occupied Hi in 1871 on pretense of main- 
taining peace. Thinking that there was no longer a possibility 
of extending China’s power to Hi again, the Russian minister 
at Peking informed the Ch'iiig Court that Russia had no 
desire of annexing the territory, and that she would imm^ 
diately withdraw as soon as Chinese power be extended there. 

There were men in the Chinese court who realised the 
gravity of the situation. Although the general opinion of the 
people inclined to favour giving up the eight cities in the 
southern route^ men like Tso Tsung-t’ang considered that if no 
action was taken against Russia and Yakub Beg, *^our territory 
may be reduced a hundred li a day,,” The emperor appre- 
ciated the merit of Tso’s words, and ordained him as the 
imperial Commissioner in charge of the Sinkiang military 
campaigns in 1875. Despite British persuation to make Yakub 
king of Tien Shan under Chinese suzerainty, the recovery of 
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Ili and the creation of Sinkiang a new province became the 
key issnes before the imperial government at this time. 

Sinkiang and the other cities were soon pacified following ' 
the suicide of Takub Beg. Tso then prepared apian of re- 
oovering Ili from Russian occupation. Russia at that time 
was at war with Turkey, and demanded from China 
guarantee of peace and security at the frontiers in the future 
and a compensation for having guarded Hi dn behalf of China. 
The Treaty of Livadia was signed by China's minister plenipo- 
tentiary Ch’ung-hou in 1878. It was stipulated in the treaty 
that China would pay a turn of five million rubles to cover 
the military expenses for the Russian occupation of Ili and 
to cede the fertile valley of the Texus river. The imperial 
government of China refused to sanction the treaty and 
Ch’ung-hou was recalled and imprisoned. Russia considered it 
a great insult and sent reinforcements to Ili. The Russo- 
Ghinese relations now attained its climax nearing a break- 
ofif. 

In China, the scholar-officials advocated war with Russia, 
and the Oh’ing court was influenced by the proposal. Tso Tsung- 
fang was ordered to prepare for a war, and Li Hung-Chang 
to strengthen the coastal defences. A war between Russia and 
China seemtxi almost inevitable in At this time, General 

Charles Gordon of England once ggain interfered in Chinese 
politics. In his opinion **China should never wage war against 
a foreign country, because Peking is tv>o close to the seacoast ; 
China has no coastal defence and it is too easy for foreign 
troops to invade the capital.” The Chinc^e court appreciated 
the merits of his suggessions and signed the Treaty ot St 
Petersburg in February, 1881. By this treaty China agreed to 
pay an indemnity of nine instead of live million rubles, and 
regained Hi. 

In this way, a general catastrophe was avoided and 
the Sino-Russian dispute was amicably settled. Having 
alarmed of the defence of the western frontier, the Ch’ing Court 
made Sinkiang a province after the proposals of Tso. The 
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composite population of this Chinese Turkestan were assimi* 
lated by means of education. In her feat with Russia, China 
,won a political success ; but diplomatically she was humiliated 
and despised at the hands of Russia. 

Q. 3. Give a brief account of the Sino-French War of 
1884-85. 

Much had been obtained by France and other European 
powers in the Treaties of Tientsin, and it made China tanta- 
lizingly attractive to them. In fact, the cyclical move of 
Chinese history was at its nadir during the nineteenth century. 
Contrarily, the West was, at this time, gathering momentum 
and its surplus output following rapid industrialisation was 
building up the necessity of an outward thrut-t. It was econo- 
mic imperialism, and France assumed the lead in China. The 
area of her advance was the southernmost pait of the Chinese 
Empire — Indo-China, and the missionaries provided the 
necessary excuse. France won the war ; took away the area 
of conflict and made it her protectorate. 

Historically, the Annamite Empire in Indo-Chlna was deeply 
sinicised socially and culutrally. But politically, China some 
times ruled directly, but for the most part she only exorcised 
her suzerainty, leaving Annam to govern herself France 
had developed her interests in Annam even before the French 
Revolution ; and French Catholic missionaries had begun to 
take an active part in Annamite politics. In the lat^ eight- 
eenth century. Emperor Gialong had established himself on 
the throne of Indo-China through French support. Against 
it China had failed to retain Wei-Ch’i as the emperor. 

France used military power to seize Cochin China and Saigon 
at a time when China was too embarrassed by the Taiping 
Rebellion to take care of the affairs of a vassal State. Before 
that in 1857, France and Spain had jointly sent a punitive 
expedition following the murder of a Spanish missionary. 
France also discovered her entering wedge through the Bed 
River of Tonking. She had special interest in Tonking, for 
it bordered on China and thus offered a strategic point to 
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enter into it. In the meantime, the French established a 
protectorate on Cambodia adjacent to Indo-China, following 
the murder of yet another Christian. 

In 1873, France sent an expedition up 'the Bed River, 
and the French Commander was killed in a war with the 
natives. Thereupon the Annamitd emperor was forced to 
sign a treaty with France at Saigon. Ostensibly the treaty 
provided recognition of Annam as an independent state, but 
really it was reduced ^to a French protectorate. France secured 
the right of protection, and that of free navigation in the Red 
River. What was more, the Annamite government had to 
conform its foreign policy to that of France and to recognise 
French possess! m of Cochin-China. The text of the treaty 
was se M. tor China’s ratification in 1875. China squarely 
refuted the op ning of Yunnan to foreign trade and protested 
aL^amsi Mio elapse where Xnnam was declared an independent 
Statf*. Howevf •, Annam’a status became anomalous. While 
Franco havl deoeitfuUy obtained the right of “protection,"' the 
kingdom itse f fitill desired to bo under the protection of 
China. 

The French minister at Poking, however, understood that 
China had accepted the treity due t) the imprecise translation 
of the answer. Franco now began to build f )rts and stationed 
troops along the Rod River. TIio piracy of the Black Flag 
Party provided them an excuse to begin the war. The Chinese 
Governor-General of ifunnan scented danger and in 1881 
submitted a memorandum iu the Ch'ing Court suggesting use 
of force. Since China was then embroiled in the problem of 
Hi, Teng Ch-tse filed a proteso wioh the French government. 
The French government paid no heed to his protest, and 
tarried on her predetermined p dicy of armed .nvation. Wat- 
thing these developments, the Gh’ing Court ordered troops in 
1883 to advance from Yunuan anl Kwangsi to the borders of 
Annam. 

During the Sino-Frenoh War there was a change 
im, the French Cabinet and the new Cabinet adopted a 
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peaceful policy. Negotiations began ; but the French General, 
Commander Fournier, continued armed operations on the 
pretext of attacking the Black Flag Parly, From the military 
point of view, China wanted only the defence of her frontiers, 
but by 1884, the P>onch troops defeated the forces of the 
Black Flag and the Chinese troops. They also captured 
Chinese camps along the frontiers, when Tz’u-hsi not only 
dismissed all the Grand Councill rs, but ordered Li Hung- 
Chang to open peace negotiations with the French through 
the mediation of a German, Gustav Detring, who served as a 
Commissioner of Cumtoms at Canton. 

The Li-Fournier agreement was signed in May 1884 by 
France pledged not to invade the southern boundaries of 
China and not to demand any indemnity. China recognised all 
the treaties signed between France and Annam ; and was 
assured of not infringing the prestige of the Celestial Empire 
in such treaties in future. They agreed to exchange minis- 
ters plenipotentiary to discuss detailed articles based on this 
agreement. But Li incurred the nation’s hatred for signing 
the agreement and the French aggressives denounced the 
Indirect recognition of China’s suzerainty over Annam. A 
skirmish developed shortly ; and soon it grew into a sizable 
fracas. War broke out between China and France in August, 
1884. 

During the war, an Englishman, BAert Hart, who served 
as superintendent of the Chinese customs, secretly conducted 
negotiations for peace on the basis of the Li-Fournier agree- 
ment. Although the French had preliminary suceesses, but 
soon the Chinese recovered Langson and other territories. The 
Ch’ing Court now approved the truce arranged by Bobert Hart ; 
but in France the news caused the fall of the Cabinet. 
However, th<^ Peace Treaty was signed at Tientsin on Jane, 9, 
1886 and it had ten articles. The Li-Fournier Convention was 
approved in the treaty, and Langson and Laskay were only 
nominally opened as trade ports. It was agreed in addition 
that they would exchange diplomatic missions to investigate 
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the boundary between China and Annam and to negotiate a 
treaty concerning trade over the frontier. Moreover, France 
agreed to lend the technical know-hows, should China decide 
to build railways. 

Although the war was in favour of China, she did not fare 
very well in the treaty. She lost her vassalage over Annam 
and incurred a loss totalling more than 100,000,0( 0 taels. The-* 
way was opened for France to attack Yunnan through 
Annam. Her failure was brought about by spectacular 
indecision, whether to favour peace or champion war. But 
she became aware of her coastal defence, and organised the 
Navy Yamen after the proposal of Li Hung-Chang. 

Q. 4 Review the Sino- Japanese relations down to the Treaty 
of Shimonosheki. 

Or, What led to the Confrontation of China and Japan over 
Korea in 1894 ? What did Japan gain by the treaty of Shimon- 
sheki? 

Or, Examine the causes and resolts *of the Sino-Japaneae 
War. 

Introduction : China and Japan have been the two neigh- 
bouring States in the Far Boat ; and have had official and un- 
official relations among themselves throughout their history. 
But until 1870-71, the Manchus officially ignored Japan ; and 
the latter had been planning a conquest of China even before 
tho restoration of Emperor Meiji in 1868. Japan inaugurated 
official relations with China in 1870 seeking trading privileges. 
Shortly they entered into a conflict, and Japan invaded 
Iduohieu ( Ryukyu ) and Formosa. But it was Korea which 
played the pivotal role in the Sinc-Japanese relations ; and 
upon this luckless Asian corridor, they entered into the most 
serious conflict in their modern history. The war ended in the 
victory of Japan, and in consequence of her defeat China’s 
weaknesses were revealed. It paved the way for domination 
of Western Powers for China. 

Opening of Relations : Official relations between the 
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Manohus and Japan were opened in 1871. Before that, there 
was no love lost between the two countries. The Ming Court 
kad only taken cognizance of the Japanese pirates ; and that 
of the Ch'ing remained as usual blind of their neighbour. 
Japan maintained a hostile attitude • and being an island 
state desired expansion at the cost of China. She had an 
invigorated economy ; and for its sake, she wanted to have 
eommercial privileges in China. Li Sung-Ohang, the Chinese 
€k)vernor-General of Chihli succeeded in pursuading the 
unwilling court of the Ch’ing to open official relations with 
Japan. A treaty was signed with the Japanese envoy at 
Tientsin in September 1871 on the basis of reciprocal trading 
privileges. 

But beftTc the treaty was ratified and exchanged, a ship 
bearing more than fifty of the Ryuk'.u isbnders was wrecked 
by savages of Formosa. The island of Ryvikyu had a dubious 
status ; it had sent tributes to b ith China andJipan, !»ut 
looked to China for power and influence. Ifowover, the 
Japanese Government, assuming suzerainty upon the island, 
sent an exepedition to Formosa iu 1^1 i ; and occupied p irt 
of it. The hostilities ended in a compromise through the media- 
tion of the English minister to China. China agreed to pay 
a heavy indemnity and to restr lin the savages ; and the 
Japanese troops would leave the island as soon as these condi- 
tions were met. The agreement helped to secure protection 
for Formosa, but by inference she confirmed Japan’s right to 
protect the Ryukyu islands. 

Developments in Korea : Japan’s advance on Formosa and 
Ryukyu encouraged her for an aggression against Korea. It 
was a small kingdom strategically important for its geographi- 
cal proximity to China, Japan, Russia and the Pacific. Histori- 
cally, it was a tributary State of China, and its kings received 
investiture from Peking. Japan had had a temoprary occupa- 
tion of Korea in the sixteenth century ; and since the investi- 
ture of the boy king in 1863, the aggressive party in Japan had 
been loudly clamouring for a punitive expedition against it. 
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In 1876, a war vessel ,was sent to survey the harbours of 
Korea and China’s Liaotung peninsula. The Koreans barred 
its cruising, whereupon the Japanese opened firing and 
destroyed the forts on the bank. The episode was settled 
in the Treaty of Kianghu in February 1876. Japan reoog* 
nised Korea as an autonomous and independent state, and 
Korea opened three trade ports to Japan. China protested 
Against Korea’s autonomy but did not take only positive step- 
to assert her jpiizerainty. Korea thus went the way of Anoam» 

Inspite of the treaty, Korea continued to depend on China 
for protection. Now Li Hung-chan^; conducted China’s 
diplomatic affairs by inducing the United States and European 
states to sign commercial treaties with Korea so that her 
suzerainty be reaffirmed. At this time the Korean Court was 
divided into conservative, or pro-Chinese, and progressive or 
pro-Japanese fractions. In 1882, following a mutiny, pre- 
cipitated by the conservatives, both China and Japan sent 
troops to Korea. Due to their engagement with France in 
Annam, the Chinese troops entered into Sheoul and punished 
the offenders. In the following peace treaty Japan obtained 
an indemnity and apology from Korea. Hereafter both 
China and Japan had encamped soldiers in Korea. 

China now adopted a more definite Korean policy. The 
leader of the Chinese troops at Korea, Yuan Sbih-K ai, secretly 
provocated a breach among the Korean progressives. The 
Japanese minister to Korea, Takez le Shinichiro. incited a 
covp d^etat to enA Chinese power in Korea <n the occasion 
uf the Sino-French War ^over Annam in 1884. Hostilities 
ensued between the Chinese and Japanese troops in Korea 
following the coup. Apprehending defeat the Japanese 
government sent Ito Hirobumi to China for negotiations in 
1885. In the meantime, Russia, Great Britain and other 
European powers had developed interests in Korea. Due to 
this increasing international importance of Korea, China and 
Japan signed in April 1886 the Li-Ito or Tientsin Convention. 
In this agreement China and Japan agreed to withdraw their 
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troops, not to train soldiers for Korea, and in the event of 
any disturbance necessitating dispatch of troops to Korea, 
each was to inform the other of its intention and to with- 
draw as soon as the objective attained. Korea thus became a 
eo-protectorate of China and Japan. It was Japan’s diplo- 
matic victory over China. 

The Tonghak Rebellion and the Japanese occupation of 
Korea : During the decade following the Tientsin Conventio^ 
both the Chinese and the Japanese were seen active in Korea; 
China started an economic penetration into the ^un try which 
was important for Japan for its supply of rice and expansion 
•f commerce. The Sino-Japanese relations grew increasingly 
stiff ; when the climax was precipitated by the Tonghak 
Rebellion in 1894. The Tonghak was a conservative party 
ethnocentric and chauvioistic and possessed a doctrine 
combining Chinese Confucianism, Buddhist and Taoist theories. 
It had enormous supporters, who rose in an insurrection in 
March 1894 and threatened to overthrow the government, if 
it failed to check corruption and foreign intrusion. 

The Tonghak storm compelled|the Korean government to 
solicit help from Cbiiia- The Chinese authority took a belated 
decision and sent troops. In consonance with the Tientsin 
Convention it was informed to Japan, who was fostering to 
take revenge for the murder of their Korean protege. But the 
Tonghak rebels disappeared, or disbanded by themselves, or 
were suppressed by the Korean Government before Chinese 
and- Japanese troops take any action. Crisis arose^with regard 
to the withdrawal of troops. At this time Japan proposed to 
press the Korean Government for reforms jointly with China. 
But the Ch'ing Court discarded the suggession outright ; 
whereupon Japan decided to steer it alone. Conciliation having 
failed to settle the dispute China sent re-inforcements. Japan 
formally declared the war on Augusty 1894. 

The Treaty of Shime/nosheki : The Sino-Japanese war was fought 
till March, 1895. Japan had already hold the strategic military 
points ; and her troops defeated the Chinese both in the land 
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and on the sea. The Chinese war-mongers were disheartened ; 
and Li Hung-Chang was commissioned to negotiate peace. It 
was a decisive victory for Japan ; but at Li’s insistence, the 
European and American diplomats pursuaded her for peace. 
Japan set very severe conditions for a truce. But 
during the negotiations, Li Hung-Chang was wounded in an 
attempted assassination by a Japanese fanatic. Apprehending 
criticism of the world powers, Japan agreed to an uncondi- 
tional armistice. 

The Peace-Treaty was signed at Shimonoshekl on April 17, 
1895. In this treaty China agreed to recognise full independence 
of Korea, to cede the Liaotung Peninsula, Formosa, and the 
Pescadores Islands to Japan, and to pay an indemnity of two 
hundred million taels. All previous treaties between the two 
eountritb were to be abrogated and replaced by a new one 
based on the treaties China had signed with the western 
nations. Four more cities. Shasi, Chunking, Soochow, and 
Hangchow were opend to foreign trade. 

In addition to this, a subsidiary treaty of commerce was 
signed at Peking in 1896. Among other things Japan obtained 
right to carry on trade freely in all the trade ports in China, to 
export all kinds of machines after due payment of the customs 
duty and to manufacture commodities duty free in China’s 
interior. Collectively these terms extended the privilege of 
extraterritoriality to Japan and particularly the last article 
dealt a serious blow to China’s national economy. 

But Japan could not enjoy all the benefits of the Treaty 
of Shimons-sheki. Li Hung-Chang was active in inciting 
jealousy of other nations against Japan. As a result eight days 
after the treaty had been signed by Russia, France and Russia 
delivered a joint note to the Japanese Government 
^recommending” the return of the Liaotung Peninsula to 
China. Japan yielded to it, since she was then not in a posi- 
tion to resist the triple intervention. 

Conclusion : China’s defeat in the hands of Japan was a 
mortal blow on her vain pride. Following it the hypothecation* 
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of her sovereignty began. Western nations soon entered into 
a scramble for cutting the Chinese melon. By the display of 
her might against China, Japan positively proved her 
strength. She was stimulated to abrogate the *|unequal 
treaties” and to adopt a vigorous policy of expansion. 

Q. 5. What were the causes of China’s defeat in the Sino- 
Japanese War (1894-96) ? Discuss its long-term effects on China. 

Causes of defeat : The reasons of China’s defeat in the 
Sino-Japanese war are manifold but they may be grouped into 
three heads ; prevalence of corruption) lack of unification and 
superiority of Japan. 

Corruption was there in the Chinese society affecting all 
strata in the officialdom ranging from Empress Dowager Tz’a- 
hsi down to minor clerks. Tz’u-hsi herself appropriated 
national military funds to build her palaces and to enjoy 
personal pleasure. A group of eunuchs and maidservants 
were allowed to sell official posts. People were enticed to 
bribery, and appointments and promotions might be bought 
off by dint of bribery. Military rations and public funds were 
grossly embezrled for gifts and bribes. As a result, there were 
neither men of taltents nor sufficient ammunitions in the army 
and the navy. Li Hung-Chang the illustrious Chinese states 
man understood that corruption was rife, and therefore he was 
hesitant to enter into the Korean embroglio. 

Lack of unification among the different organs of adminis- 
tration precipitated China’s defeat in the hands of Japan. 
Theoretically, the emperor was the fountain of all authority in 
the Chinese empire, but Tz’u-hsi, by selling the offices, 
reduced him to merely a figurehead. The diplomatic affairs 
were under the control of the Tsungli Yamen ; but it had to 
depend on the advice of the superintendents of trade. Besides, 
almost all the officers were directly or indirectly related with 
the diplomatic affairs. Amidst confiicting opinions the 
Chinese foreign policy became an issue of indecision. There 
was no unity in the army and the navy. The ministry of 
revenue was powerless to collect money from the provincial 
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treasuries. For this lack of co-operation and co-ordination, 
Li Hunp-Chan^r bad to depend entirely upon the resources of 
the province of Chihli. Tn fact, “The one province Chihli, is 
de.ilinp \^ith Ihc 'v\ hole nation of Theiefore, China’s 

defeat was predetermined. 

Much of rorniptioii and disunity in China was due to 
reverential complaecent for her traditional system. On the 
other hand, Japan resolved to modernise herself. Against the 
feudalistic government of China, Japan had a unitary govern- 
ment acting the State’s nerve centre. Chinese aimcl air r fficers 
harangued for a war ; but neitln r lliey nor the emperor could 
inspire the people lo al'toic d the national dignity. Japan's 
public opinion \vas alive and forei* n policy clearly demarcated 
Indeed tr^'ditional China wa.s far leas a match for a modern- 
ised Japan. 

Long term effects ; China's defeat not only revealed tl’o 
weakerusFcs of the Oli’ing regime, hi t made her a tartali^ing 
bait for western imperialism. Within five yearns after thc^ 
Treaty of Shimonosheki, each of the Western vere seen 

busy to obtain a slice of the Chinoso melon Japan had 
started the scramble; it took different forms fr.»m time to 
time. China was now moving the way, in which Africa had 
gone hi the preceding decade 

China had to borrow mon< y in order to p\y her obligatic*!. 
to Japan; and it arou>ed an uufi/r< seen compel it ion among 
the European nations to lend her inoi.ev . China herseif was a 
tempting security, while loans might bring more political and 
economic coiicessif'us. Against th*' s« ciirit y of maritime 
customs Russia with the ru-sistaiice ofFn'nch har'Utr.s advanc e] 
the first instalment. From the Hongkong aiid ISlunjliai 
Banking Coporation Creal Br.taui h nt money to China in bSOfi 
and from the Deutsche Am.. tiche Bank f.iiiniiiN in 
They obtained tlie customs revenue, th«‘ salt tax ainl the iikin 
(a tax on internal trade) in a part of the Yangtze V.iJ ey as 
their security. 

The econcfmic deals soon became politically^opirative. 


22 
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France^ by means of a fresh convention signed in 1895, pushed 
the Annam border to further interior of China, obtained three 
new treaty ports and could emplov French manufacturers and 
engineers in case of mines discovered in Yunnan, Kwangsi and 
Kwangtung. Next year, Britain secured a ‘'ratification** of 
the boundary of her possessions with China, opening of the 
West River, and additional trading and rail and road building 
privileges. Germany also was tempted to an overseas f mpire 
building. In 1808, she obtained a niuty-nine years lease of 
Kiachow, following which she would be permitted to budd 
railways. China vmis also obliged to grant a tw( nty-five-year 
lease of the Liaotung Peninsula. Jealous of other ])owers gains 
Great Britain acquired in 1898 a lease on Wei-bai-wf i “for so 
long a period as Port Arlhur •^hall remain in the poss* ssion cf 
Russia, and a ninety -nine-year iea.^e of tlie Kc> \loon Peninsula 
Another nin('ty-niiie-,\ear le^'se was giv- n ^oFranceonth- 
south coast of Kwangtung. Only Italy w as rebnfTed in 180!» 
in Chekiang. 

The£>e leaseholds marked the b*^ginnini/s of riiina*s parti- 
tion. Tuey formed the ba is of annex? lion when Cliiria agreed 
not to “alienate’**sonie of them to a third power. France wa* 
thus asBurv d d Uainari and Indo-Chinri and Great Britain ( f 
the provinces on the Yangtse ; but similar c aim of Japan f(*r 
Fukien was rebuffed. 

The scramble for China attained its climax in the conce- 
ssions relating to the construction of railways. In 18ii6, by 
means of a secret alliance with China against Japan, Russia 
obtained the right to construct railvrays across north Man- 
churia, monopoly right to lend money to China and to build 
trunk roads north of the Great Wall. France was granted 
special concessions for railways in the south-west. Britain 
secured the right to finance the railroad between Mukden and 
Peking. Germany was given a concession to construt a line 
between Tientsin and the Yangtze. The road from Peking to 
Hankow was to be financed by Belgium) in collaboration with 
France and Russia. America obtained the right to extend it to 
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Canton. Preliminary agreements were signed by Great Britain 
for the construction of roads between Shanghai and Nanking 
and Shanghai and Hangchow. Concessions were also given to 
an Anglo-Italian Company for mines and railways in Shansi 
and Honan t*) the Russo-Chinese Bank and later to a French 
syndicate for a road frjm Shansi to the Pekini^- Hang-chow 
lino, and to a Franco- Belgian 3yri«lic>.ie lor a road j) .rallel to 
the Yellow lliver. 

China hid alre idy lost InT control over the Imperial 
Maritime Customs to (creat Britain. The right given to J ipan 
to raanufaeburo conimodities in the interior of China preven- 
ted the dev(3lopment ot her own industries. The fissures of 
the Chinese system had already been revealed to the Western 
nations Her dire need for money following Hie defeat in the 
Snio-Japanes * War ottered an opportunity for western imperi- 
alisiQ to enter into (’hiiia. Seramlik* for coiice sion comm* need 
among the Bnt Hn, Fiance, Ru'S^n, Oemany ere. Tlic v p'rie- 
traud upi'ii h'U’ inlional ecinoaiy. Sue w-n reduc^ I to i 
pawn in in^ rn dion .1 dinlo.nacy and her ilceii-.o bcl n. 
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REFORM, REACIION, AND RLVOLUTION 


Q 1. What were the internal troubles of China between 
1860 and 189 i. 

During the years between 18l)0 and 1894 the Chinese 
Government was mainly ooncerned with diplomatic relations. 
The period under review begins wdth China’s humiliation in the 
Treaty ol Peking and ends in a prelude for another insult at 
the hands of her neiglibour — Japan. Of the major domestic 
troubles, the Taiping Kelieilioii was the most disturbing ; but 
it was sup[*reased in 1^04. Thereafter it was a period of 
comparative peace ; but still there were di^tu^bance3 by 
remnant of the Taipings in the south, by the Nien-fei in the 
north aii<l by the Mohammedans in the north-west. Behind 
all these hostilities there was the racial struggle between the 
Chinese and the Manchus. There wore also troubles in the 
ruling clique and the administration in general. 

The Taiping Rebellion was the niost important domestic 
trouble during the period under review\ It was an agrarian 
revolt destined to set up a Heavenly Kingdom of Great Peace. 
But it occurred at a time when there was a population explo 
sion in China and corruption nepotism a growing national 
aw arene&s rented the administration. It also had the slogan 
to ‘‘Rebel against the Ch’ing and restore the Ming” ; or, in 
( ther words it made a categorical distinction between the 
I\lanchus and the Gninese, and waged a ceaseless battle against 
the Manchus, who were foreigners. But the movement was 
on the wane in the 1860 ; and it was finally destroyed in 1864, 
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The factors which facilitated the temporary success of the 
Taipings did not cease to function. China’s arable land failed 
to feed the daily increasing mouths. Cultivators were indebted 
and widespread poverty and unemployment gave rise to a 
frustration among the people. The cyclic development of 
the Chinese history had been at work. So, although the 
Taipings were cowed down, it did not stop the ri^e of secret 
societies and local revolts engineered by them. The remaining 
Taipings took shelter in nouth China, ainl precipitated 
occasional disturbances. A similar rebel group, the Nien-fei, 
rented Jaw and order in the north. The Mohammedans 
were inspired to revolt against the Manchu authority. One 
of their leafl*»rs. Yakub Beg of Kokand had actually esta- 
blished .M independent kingdom in the north- we-t of ('’hina in 
lrt()9-70. 

Among t!io prilitical problem^, th<‘ ju > r one was caused 
by the death d' Ktnpcor Hsien-feng in The court was 

divided into two ca nps : and the country ^as on tiie \ i rge of 
a civil war. But the Empress Dowager T//u-hsi cleveny 
plotted the assas^inaMori ef her rival '^u-shuri and L>'jumed all 
politi al control of the eiiifiire. From then till China 

was to experience a po‘^tv-c )at gnwernmenr undt r the leader- 
ship of the wily omprosi dowager. She appointed her favour- 
ites in the liigli oflices, and oppoitunitics were opm for sale. 
Corruption and f IV. >iiritisni became the ruling principles and 
the empire w'as exposed to foreign dangers. The decline of 
the Chinese empire begun at its edges. 

The country w'as siiflering from a pressing linaiici il pro- 
blem. Already the ever-increasing import of opium devalued 
the coinage. The indemnities paid to the English, Freneli and 
the Russians em}>tied the State trea.'^ury. As a r .-.nit the 
defence of the realm became weak ; and it was further aggra- 
vated by the corruption ringing from empres.3 dowager down 
to a minor clerk. Since, wr-sterni-.ntion was opposed to 
Confucianism the Chinese system remained tradition, China 
•was insulted by the foreigners ; she did not move, anp 
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there were preparations only for further humiliation in 
1894-96. 

The period under review also marked the beginniniars of 
western t>pe reforms. There were men among the Chinese who 
felt tlie need to strengthen China by following the method 
employed by the western nations. The key-man of the period 
was Li Hung-Chang who attempted by modernising the army 
and the economy. But even he also did not like to introduce 
westernisation in all spheres of life, for which the Chinese 
people were complacent with their traditional systom. As a 
result there was a vectar of opposition acainst educational and 
industrial relorms. The armehaii scholar-officials did not 
like any change, and they ridiculed the wesiernisers. In the 
face of western expansion the traditional system with its 
westernised parts collapsed, causing both reform and reaction 
in their embryos. 

Moreover, it was a period of preparation. The fissures and 
defects in the Clunes'- h\sicm were opened both to the 
foreigners and Ihe inhabitants of (%ina The Christian 
missionaries had alreadv started to proselyte and tlie foreign 
nations, nowin their couise of economic imperialism, began to 
oast covetous eyes on Cliina in order to make her go the way 
of Africa. The sensible among the Clllne^e wanted to save 
their country from parcelling out and they demanded reform in 
western methods. But the Chinese loyalists and the Manchus, 
found that the foreigners were the caute behind their distress 
and so they demanded their expulsion lock, stock and barrel. 
China was proceeding towards her rum. 

Q. 2. What were the origins of the Reform Movement in 
China ? How far did it succeed in the first plase ? 

Or, Discuss .the genesis and consequences of the Hundred 
Day’s reform of 1898, 

Origin of the Reform Movement : The Reform Movement 
in China gathered momentum in 1898 but like all social move* 
ments it did not spring up in that very year. In fact there 
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had b(* ‘11 talk=i of rr'form evor since (vhiiia’n humiliating defeat 
in tli(* two succ* Hsive wars with England and Franc . That 
China i to iinitito western njothods was first felt alter 

the cumcUision of the Ofmim War. It was advocated in the 
preface of the Tlai Ku t'u^chih : An Illustrated Gazetteer of 
the Maritime Courtiers tint it was n« cessary “to le.irn the 
•superior teclmiqucs ot IIk' birhinan-. in r^rd* r to curb the 
haibari imb '* Tlii^ reali'-ation became k ‘eiu r tli m * v-or when 
(^hina BiitT-iod anolh'^r '^ict hum’ll it ion at th(' hands of 
Enpli-'h and France during the T iTpini r» 1m‘11i )n, Li Tlunti[- 
<‘hanii tht‘ ablest staCoiii'ii (ii hi ardenl'v cof*p rit rated 

upon th* imilation of Western niotho Is w 'th re;rard < o the 
manuf icture of juns and -te in. ship''. 

I'l (jf these early rel rri'-n vi ‘ (/iirif’se if iriiih^ for 

♦und.nnierr ai i^rine.ples ,n 1 rn lourdn^ ft r ])ractical 

utility.*’ In other wf)rds the (‘'lio .* (* s».cid .iiid pfeitical 

system > wfTe lietUr Ilian those (*l the We^jt , Ini*^ ir wa> nece- 
ssary to ])eof)/ne fiihiliir vith the m lehmef, /f t he \V“St t > 
briiiL^ ^^hiia i > «i Mine po^iti o, '! he proct -I irted with 

the e-1 xhli^hnn riL fd t l.t* Kwin ni n p.d i Is u. An eleven 

point } lo^Mamn.e MO'S nnpienit'iit' I bu^^ aM it ended with the 
destriK'ioTi of the INnsantr ll * i in t! e Snn -rlafi.Uiese War of 
1804-0. 'ri-nv, lie' new i )eii> of atN ntioii n et uith an inglo- 
rious end. These tliiity jiar- ot We^,lorii imif ilion seemed to 
have |)r()litcd in.i only meamiK. 

Sporadic adoption ol We^'t^rn ti v linicpu s i)Oiyinnin^ with 
the iMiO’s liriallv h[i)ni];h( f(»rth a retofin imnemfnt. In the 
meanliiiie, fifty years of contact with the West helped the 
spread of Western liniinge, customs, ideas an 1 civilisat on in 
China. Many of the firseeing Chinese lieg.in to realise that 
the Western way of life was the only pinaeea 1 >r China's lack 
of power, success and suiMval. The shattering off of China’s 
complacency with the Confucian ethics came in with her 
defeat by Japan. Numerous si’ciclies sprang up to reform 
the empire and most of their members came from the rank 
and file of the population. Even some of the scholar officials. 
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who had been allergio to any form of change now realised 
that something should be done to save the empire from the 
serious inroads upon its sovereignty. 

The movement for reforming the empire culminated in the 
work of two great leaders Sun Yat-Sen and K’ang Yu-Wei. As 
early as 1885, the former decided to overthrow the Ch‘ing 
dynasty while the latter petitioned t o the throne requesting 
reform in 1889. Koth of them w^ere br)rn near Canton where 
the people had the earliest experience of Western civilisaiion. 
They had a common stimulus ; but they had different family 
backgrounds and childhood education. Their aims were also 
different. Sun propagated revolution, while Kang having 
trapped by Neo-Confucianism, desired reforms. In the 
circumstances of 1894, the situation in China was ready rather 
for reform than for active revolution. Therefore K’ang Yu- 
Wei was the m\n who was more immediately prominent in 
the initial stage of the reform movement. 

In fict, Kan j caufe(Mi .i political storm in China by rousing 
»he emperor, many high oflSoials and scholars. He derived his 
political ideas from the six classics of Confucianism but added 
that “the present government shouhl rule the empire by a new 
power and should not rule by perfunctory authority.” There 
was to be three stages of political evolution, “a proiiession 
from the existing stage of disorder through a local peaceful 
stage to the stage of world peace.” Harping on the intention 
of Confucius to render service to society, Iv’ang inspired hope 
for the future and the sch dar’s unilerstanding ot his present 
duty to society. With these ideas K'ang attempted to influence 
the emperor and set up study clubs as well as news papers. 
In 1898, he gained access to the court and soon won over 
Emperor K’wang Hsu by pursuation. This was the year, 
when the empire was paring off to pieces by the Western 
powers. 

The Hundred Day's Reform : The reform movement 
reached its climax in the summer of 1898, when the emperor 
KVang Hsu issued a series of decrees at the instance of K'ang 
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Yu-wei. These edicts included a change in the topics for 
themes in the district provincial and examinations from the 
Four Books to the current affairs. The palace examination 
was to be revised and the method of jrrading in the upper 
examination to be extended to districts and lower examina- 
tions. Another decree proclaimed for setting up a bureau of 
* agriculture, industry and commerce at IVkiiiL'. Sinecure appoint 
ments in most of the offices were to b.3 ah jlished ; and the 
high central and provincial authorities wore to report whether 
the other civil and military posts within and without the 
capital were to bo abolishod or not. Thoio decrees w^re issued 
between “June and Septemb t 10, l.S'.JS i.c, a span of about 
one hundred days. So. these were called Hundre 1 Days 
Reform/’ 

‘Tlie flu'^dred Days* Reform’* wa^ a revolution brought 
about by edicts: and, in fict, these wi*rt' the happiest days 
of K’ang Yu-wei. But the m'* reforms ore coldly received by 
iho empress dowager and tho (Trand (^)llnoil. K inghad control 
only over the emperor, ami he nursuaded him to implement 
them by replacing f/flieinls. But tho'^e reforms annulled the 
eternal verb -os which threatened the cil ulel of Chinese 
obscurantism. The empress dowager and other higli officials 
scented rat in all these. They planned a ])lot to compel the 
emperor to abdicate. With the help of thn army they staged 
SL coup d'etat on Septeraper LM. The emperor was forced to 
recant, and the empress dowaeer resumed lies control of court 
affairs and the entire imperial administration. K’ang Yu-wei 
fled from the country, while his collaborators were either 
exiled, or imprisoned, but most of them were executed. The 
reform movement was thus put to an end. 

The reason for the failure of reform m ivement in 1S98 
seemed at first sight to bo the comparative weakness of the 
emperor. But if it was a cause, it was purely a part of it. It 
failed largely because the reform theory had brought disgrace 
to the ConfuciaJ clas'^ics, which irritated a in -jority of classi- 
enl scholsrrs and men of letters. The labcl'»*d K’ang as a 
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‘‘wild fox among classical scholars**. Especially the scholars 
cfBcials who made a living by their knowledge of Confucian 
classics vere afraid that the reform movement would break 
their rice bowls by aljolishing sinecures. Moreover, students, 
who aspired to enter into the officialdom by means ef recoun- 
ting the classics suddenly found their way blocked by the 
examination reforms. They called the reformers the “foreign 
slaves*' and “Chinese traitors’*. The ‘Hundred Days* Reforms*' 
V as thus failed, but its author, K'ang, was at least able to 
introduce a critical attitude among the intelligentsia in general 
towarn the Confucian classics. 

3. Explain the genesis and nature of the Boxer Movement 
and examine its consequences. 

Or, Discuss the gravity and consequences of the reaction 
against the Hundred Da>s Reforms. 

The Genesis • 

The Boxer "'"ovom nt was an outgrowth of r««ic(ion against 
the compromise wiMi the West, which had begun in the 
Hundred Days’ Bcfniin of DOS. It derived its name from the 
T-hO’fuan (Righteous and Harmonious Society) known to the 
Europeans as the Boxers. It had its branches as the E’an 
Boxers and rb’jin Boxers, whicli again were parts of the 
Eight Diagram Society, founded toward the close of the 
Ming dynasty The members of the T-hod*nan shared the 
opinion of the njillions rf the Chinese from the intellectual 
scholar oflftcial class down to the ignorant that they were 
superior to other people, and that their country was especially 
esteemed by heaven, earth and other deities. The basic 
philosophy of the I-ho-t’uan, as one of their leaders had 
stated, “the annihilation of all foreigners'*. 

The movement had its source of strength in the accumu- 
lated anger of the Chinese people against the foreigners. 
There were successive inroads upon Chinese sovereignty from 
the Opium War to the Sino- Japanese War, and from the 
continued aggressions of Germany and Russia after 1895. 
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Haughty and unruly Chrisitian missionaries further increased 
the anger and resentmet of the Chinese against these 
foreigners. As a result of the opening of trade ports and the 
resultant penetration of the foreigners into the economic 
system of China, he^ indigenous and traditional industries were 
suspended, causing unemployment. Again, there was a conti- 
nued rii^e of taxes to finance the wars, both domestic and 
foreign, and to pay Ciff the indemnities. Moreover, floods and 
draught.-* t-ince loTfj i» in succci-ti\ e crop failures. The 

anger (rf the prc^ple aLUiinst the foieiLoi# is was flaily increasing 
in tlie event of wlncli the number of Boxers rose sharply. 
Especially during the eighteen montlif> following Germany’s 
seizure of Kiaochow Bay and tli*' di])lomatic troubles in 
eoniuctioii with railways, niines and churches, their number 
oioriiiscd lo hundred.^ of lh(iusands 

Lat(^ in 1899, t!io Boxer Muxemimt n‘^sumed serious pro- 
poitions. At fml il bn ke cut in iShai.tur g, and soon it 
spread to Cliili i and oilier [rovimes. Ibe Boxers began by 
killing (diristiaii converts ami iiuruing Churches. These 
“riLlilcf us I e( p’e ’ ukiI all j c its < f magic xNtajK ns like soul- 
ab^’Orbinir banners, ^ky-eovering Hag*^, thundeibo.t fans etc. 
With thes=e they succetded in kill.im the German minister, 
You Ketteler, and an oflicer of tlu d .i pan* Legation. In 
rlune 1900, they be -^aii formal attack on the t ireign legations 
While they were tlius engaged, the ciuprciss dowager was 
playing a dual role. iShe ordered them to bombard the 
Legation Quaittis and at the same time she wished to protect 
the diplomatic envois It was sheer opportunism. 

Nature : The Boxer Movemciii was, iherelore, not actually 
cl rebellion. It did nut go directly against the Ch’ing 
monarchy. On the contrary it \\ as secretly enthused by the 
empress dowager, who wanted louse it as a safety. Value 
against the foreigners. In essence, the movement stemmea 
out of an ethnocentric self-esteem and resentment against w ar 
of the Chinese people. It was directed against the foreigners 
who caused wars, and against the Chinese who advocated 
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foreign ideas. This reaction was, however, a common tendency^ 
and first expressed in the plot to depose the emperer. People's 
insecurity and the palace plotting, combined together, created 
a formidable force. The uprising under the banner of 
I ho-t’uan was an outcome of the situation aiming at the 
destruction of the foreigners. 

Consequences : The Boxer Movement fully alarmed the 
foreign powers. Their diplomats organised an international 
relief expedition 16,000 strong. The Ch'ing Government also, 
having the danger entered into Peking, declared the Boxers as 
rebels. Most of the dignitaries including the emperor and 
empre-s dow.iger fled to Rhon'^i. Foreigners then began an 
orgy of looting in Peking and elsewhere. The Thing court 
began negotiations for a peace from Shensi and commissioned 
Li Hung-chang, “an experienced agent in unpalatable func- 
tion/’ for this purpose. Finally, an agreement was arrivetl 
on September 7, lOOl between the imperii) court and the 
foreign power. 

The Boxer Protocol contained a iiK/ney indemnity of 450, 
000, 000 taels to be paid by the rhin< Government for the 
damages done to the forei.im'rs. It was to he paid in 39 
instalments from the tariff dutic''^, which wa-j to be laiscd 
to 5 per cent. Among otlier things the Protocvd envisaged 
oflBcial apology to Germany arid Japan, puiiislmi^mt of the 
Chinese officials chiefly responsille for the atrocities, suspen- 
sion of official examination for five years in the affected towns, 
erecthm of expiatory monument in the foreign cemeteries, 
transformation of the Tsungli Yamcii (Foreign Office) into 
a Ministry of Foreign Affairs etc. Wliat was more dcpricatory 
for China was that the foreign legations in Peking were to 
he placed under the exclusive control of the legations, to be 
policed and governed entirely by the foreigners. 

The Boxer Protocol, therefore, weakened China both 
economically and politically. The heavy indemnity enhanced 
Ohina’s foreign debts. The increased rate of tariff duties 
further crippled her economy and facilitated drain of wealth. 
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All the foreign nations save America, were seen to act on an 
assumption that they were authorised to milk China out. 
Most of them acquired favourable trading privileges, and 
forced the Chinese Government to facilitate their commerce. 
America further strtssed on the “Open Door” for equal 
opportunity of trade with China. What was more China wa& 
not only insulted, but at the same time suffered a great loss 
of sovereignty over the foreign legations. Only America 
openly wanted to maintain her territorial integrity and 
sovereignty. 

Within China, it was hitherto a very dlflBcult period for 
the reformers. But the further insult inflicted upon her hy 
the foreigners jurkrd the intellectual forces. The reform 
activities were revived and China was led to a transitional 
st ige hei'\<en an old and a new civilisation. At the sanie 
time revolutionary agitati^m began in the Chinese mainland. 
The citadels of obscurantism were shaked ; and when thf 
Manchuhs fad* d to collaborate witli the gathering momentum, 
they ^v ere to siiccuml* to a revolution. ' ('hina’s new course 
began immediately after the Boxer Protocol and culminated 
in the end of the Celestinl Empire in 1911. 

Q. 4. Vccount for the reform nio>enicnt in China during tht 
years bet\\ecn IIMU and I ilu. 

The end of the nineceonfii eenlury was important in the 
annals of China in two way. ; it marked the climax of leaction 
and the revival of the reform movement. The reactionary 
forces were, orijanised under thf* I ho-tuin and launched an 
anti-foreign war, having ble.ssed by the imperial court, only to 
wither in 1901. On its failure a new reform force emerged 
and grew steadily. In the face of its pressure the Govern- 
ment had to yield thrice — in 1901, 190S and in 1910. But 
llies«‘ were attempts more to rev.se the traditi* nal Confuoian 
system, then to transform it roundly. 

For the suppres.Mon of Bt)xer Movement, the Ch'ing 
Government had not only to bear severe penalties but also to 
Burreiider to further humiliations. They signified two changes 
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in the attitudes towards it. The Western imperialists put 
pressure upon the imperial Government, but at the same 
time protected and supported it. Within China, a majority 
of the scholar-officials now began to think of it as incapable, 
infamous and without prestige. Their hatred against the 
foreigners now turned also against the Manchus. Moreover, 
students studying abroad vehemently protested against the 
present system and by means of their various journal, which 
were smuggled into China, they made reform imperative. 

The empress dowager also yielded to this demand for 
reform. She issued decrees in January 1901, ordering 
reforms. The Office for promotion of State Affairs (, T’u-pan 
Chang-Wu Chu ) was organised in April to take over promotion 
of a new administration. In the army, a cercdin per cent of 
the Army of the Green Stand«ird was disbanded ; provinces 
were ordered to est iblish military academies compulsorily ; 
and Yuan Shih-k’<ii and I’ieh-liang were made dirccrors of 
military training of the Manchu Banners. There were also 
educational reforms which inc'uded the abolition of oivi’- 
service examinations ; the establi^Nbraent ol schools, and the 
dispatch ot stu Jents^to study abroad. 

But the empress dowager did not seriously desire to 
introduce reforms ; she pretended reforms for disguising her 
shame in the Boxer episode. The Office for Promotion of 
State Affairs had actually no new administration to promote 
It only caused abolition of certain old positions. But it did 
one thing good by discontinuing the selling of official posts. 
What was really important during the five years between 1901 
and 1905 was in the realm of education. Particularly the 
complete abolition of the old system of examinations and tlie 
hcnding of students abroad affected China from the cultural 
point of view. 

The reforms of 1901 did not envisage any change in the 
pattern of government. On the contrary, the imperial court 
now more skillfully harped on the Manchu-Chinese racial 
•dispute ; and thereby tried to stave off the situation by 
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favouring the Manchiis. But the empress dowager could not 
continue with th*B principle for more than five years due to 
the Russo-Japanese War of 19 3. The people of China irrespec- 
tive of the Manchus, and the Ciiinese saw with utter dismay 
that Japan and Russia wore contending in their soil for the 
control of Manchuria. Their government was utterly helpless. 
The victory of Japan in this war gave the ("hiaeso a new faith 
in political reform. They formed a general belief that Japan’s 
strength lay in her r onstitutirmel monarchy. They analysed 
Russian revolution of 199^ as an attemp* to adopt a constitu- 
tion. They concluded that a constitution il monarchy would 
automatically mike a nation ^irong. they f.tnned a 

demand for a constiuitional monarchy. 

e ,ipres3 dowager and her ndinue ha i to concede again. 

A Commission of fi’' o inimstcr- was sont abroad in ] 905 to 
investigate the government at rueiuies of othci countries. On 
their return, it was annoiinc* d in Scpteinb^ r 19«)(5 that the 
goveinment was preparing con tituti^'ii. It WdS proclaimed 
in Ocloht-r. The Central Cov^inment wis r -organised. 
PuAisiuiis were made for nine ministers, and i Cubin'it ; but 
the empress dowager and her successors -till retained the 
right of decision. In 1908, regulations \^ere also proclaimed 
for the formation and election of the provincial assemblies. 
These were the outlines upon which a constitutional govern- 
ment was to be completed within nine years. 

Even those outlines of the Constitution were very much 
disappointing. The intention was simply to concentrate all 
authc)rity in the hands of the Manchus. They made more 
unrestricted, the great power of the Chinese emperor than 
ever. He was sacred and inviolable, and be respected by all 
the people. He would have uninterrupted authority in 
administrative, military, and judical affairs. There were also 
articles concerning the rights and duties of the people, like 
freedom of pen, publication and speech within the sphere of 
law. But the proolamation of law was a prerogative of the 
omperor. In fact, these outlines were meant for fooling the 
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people. It was “a sugar-coated constitutioDal manarcby : the 
convert struggle between the Manchus and Chinese’*. 

Accordingly, the provinciol assemblies vere formed in 1909 
merely to act as sounding boards. It was composed of the 
wealthy classes who were supinely obedient to government. 
Before it, both the Empress Dowager Tz’u-hsi and Emperor 
K’ung Hsu died in August 1908. The nati:)nal assembly was 
convened by Prince Ch’iin in October 1910, and a royal Cabinet 
was formed next year. But all these did not satisfy the people. 

There had been already a revolutionar}^ movement under 
Sun Yat-Sen. People having frustrated with the Constitution 
now joined the revolutionaries. The new measure prochiming 
the nationalisation of railroads precipitated a revol tion. The 
Chinese emperor once again yielded to the demand for a 
constitutional monarchy in order to tide over the situation. 
But It was too late , and in the end the Celestial Empire had 
to expire. China was declared a rt public early in iUlJ. 

5. Analyse the movements of revolutionary and Constitutio-' 
nal forces in Chma from the beginning of reforms till the out- 
break of the revolution. 

The Chinese people had begun to realise the need for 
change ever since the Opium War. But during the fifty 
years of contact with the Western powers, there were not 
many men in its support, nor had they any definite programmes 
ot acuon. All oi them, liowcver, desired to strengthen their 
coUiitiy by imitating Western method.', in order to save it from 
further huinih.itions. There were retorms by bits and pieces. 
Theie had been as >et no clear ideology to deviate from the 
age old obscurantism, and self-esteem. 

During the last two decades of the nineteenth century 
lorces cit woik bcLan to take shape aroun 1 two persons. San 
Yat-Sen aiid K ang Yu-wei. Both of them were born near 
Canton, where tin* Western influence had first penetrated. 
But thay had difft rent cultural backgrounds and schoolings. 
Born in a peasants, family Sun Yat-Sen was educated in the^ 
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missionary schools at Hawaii and in course of time he was 
baptised. On the other hand, K*ang Yu-wei was born in an 
old and aristocratic family which for generations had been 
noted for its scholarship in Neo-Confuoianism. Trapped in 
Neo-Confucianism, he aspired to become, in the traditional 
sence a sage. Because of these differences they had developed 
rival conceptions for changing the Chinese empire. Sun 
Yat-sen proposed to overthrow the Ch’ing dynasty through 
revolution while K'ang Yu-wei submitted memoranda to the 
throne requesting reform. 

The situation in China following the Sino- Japanese War 
of 1894-95 was favourable for change. San Yet-Sen founded at 
Hawaii the HsingJ^hun*/ llui or the Revive China Society 
and attenipt»‘J organi'^e a revolu^^ionary army in Kwangtung. 
His stand siUip'>rtod and acc* pted on'y by the members of 
secret sdcietie’^, and his ir*v» nut ion )rv army failed iu Canton, 
He became very much uiip()|)uhr i*i Cin.^a and wa^- portrayed 
in the pre-s “as a g.ing^^er, a P*bel, indeed a dreadful 
monster”. The tact behind it wai that R wab a period of 
Chinese hRtory rea'ly for grulua^ relbr-n-. Or in other 
words, circum dances iri IstH v/ort» more suitable f K’ang 
than Sun. In fact, K’atig jIso ten-jk its ban Ho began by 

interpreting the six classies iA unfueianism, and pointed out 
that a proi^ress from despoii-m ton Ci>nstitiition.il republic 

as not mcoMipatibie with *’i^ !.r.iditiot\il system. 

Kang Yii-wei aroused a political storm in Chii a in the 
years between 1894 and His approach to the six Classics 

attracted a section of the schoiar-ofiicials, and he him.self appro- 
ached to the emperor to introduce reforms based on his doc- 
trine. The emperor yielded to his sug_"estions, and the drama 
of Hundred Days’ Reform was staged between Juno 11 to 
September 16, 1898. Foreign power accelerated the movement 
by paring off slices of the Celestial Empire. But the em- 
peror had everything but power ; and the empress dwager, who 
was an ardent champion of obscurantism, staged a coup d' etat. 
he assumed control in her own hands and torn out the paper 
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resolution. K’ang and his followers either fled or punished 
but the remaining of them organised the Emperor Protection 
Society to save the emperor. 

A period of reaction began with the coup d* etat of 1898 
and ended in the great Boxer Uprising of 1900. Powerful 
nobles along with the empress dowager secretly encouraged 
the Boxers in order to drive out the foreigners. The scholar- 
officials had almost same motive. Although the unemployed 
populace w^s heavily pressed by economic insecurity, their 
anger and despair was channalised against the foreigners. 
Therefore, the Boxer Movement was an outburst of anti- 
foreignism ; while the government took full advantage to 
rescind the reforms. Hitherto it was difficult for the 
revolutionory party ; but it made a second bid m 1900 and 
failed. Thereafter a struggle between the Revive China 
Society and the Emperor Protection Society ensued ; and 
many of the refoimiats undertook to | r dcct the emperor only 
to fire others with enthusiasm f( r a revolution. 

Both the revolutionaries and the reformists made capital 
out of China’s humiliation in the Boxer Protocol (1901). But 
a third force also emerged in Chinese progressive movements — 
the realistic Yuan Shih-K’ai faction. Yuan Shih-K’ai at 
this time played a pivotal role in the imperial government. 
He was an energetic, skilful and an ambitious commander 
who gradually became prominent, lie and his Peiyang military 
clique wanted to make use oi every change to assume more 
power. However, immediately after the Boxer uprising 
circumstances were again favourable for the reformists, now 
headed by Liang Ch'i-Ch'ao, a vetrean journalist. The reason 
behind this was that some of the scholar officials and a new 
intellectual force — the Chinese students studying abroad — now 
extended their support to the reformists. Reforms began in 
1901 ; and the movement was accelerated in 1905, after the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1905. The reformists proposed that 
a constitutional monarchy of the Japanese model was the only 
panacea for China’s survival. Accordingly the imperia 
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government in 1908 made a panorama of constitutional by 
reserving more than despotic powers in the hands of the 
emperor. The reformists were henceforward known as the 
constitutional party. 

The revolulionnries also did not spend idle days during 
this time. They had already raised the slogan “save the 
nation from cuirent trouble” and begun agitation in the 
Chinese mainland. The bomb thrown on the five ministers 
going abroad to study foreign constitutions was not however 
their organised plot. But Sun Yat-Sen began “a new era of 
hope” by founding the T’ung-meng Hui or the Revolutionary 
party in 1905. It had its headquarters at the Japanese Black 
Dragon Society in Tokyo, and had adherents in China among 
the vaiKi'*- secret societies. Sun Yat-Sen also expended his 
principles, namely nationalism, democracy and socialism. But 
during the period, the organisation of the T'ung-meng Hui 
was very weak due to its narrow anti-JIanchuism. It was 
again in this period that a journali'^tie dual began between 
the revolutionists and constitutional monarchists. The latter 
were seen active behind the constitution of 1908, while the 
former led 8e\en abortive uprisings. 

In August 1908, both Emperor Kwang-Hsu and Empress 
Dwacer Tz’u-hsi died ; and the minor Hsuan-T'ung succeeded 
on the throne with Tsai-feng as the regent. Yuan Shih-K*ai 
was dismissed from the Government service. Since the regent 
was the younger brother of the deceased emperor, the Constitu- 
tional Party hoped that he would promote the reform 
programme effectively . But soon they were disillusnioed. 
Tsai-feng began by concentrating all power in the royal 
family. The royal cabinet was convened m 1911; but it 
was reduced to a puppet body if not a rubber stamp of the 
emperor. The Revolutionary Part> also had the frustration 
of attempted revolution between 1908 and April, 1911. They 
fomented a series of uprisings of which the most serious one 
was that of Canton. They organised n rev\ army, but its 
failure wefis due to lack of arn s and precautionary measures of 
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the government against them. Seventy two of them were 
murdered, whoso death served to awaken the great majority 
of the Chinese people towards the formation of a republic than 
a contitutional monarchy. The revolutionary forces were now 
gaining ascendancy in China. 

The most serious problem before the government at this 
time was financial, and Tsai-feng tried to solve it by nationa- 
lising the rail-roads. It was a consequence of the struggle and 
competition among the imperialist powers for making large 
investments in China. The merchants of Szechwan were 
seriously affected by this measure and they encouraged the 
Revolutionary party to rise in levolt. The revolution, started 
at Wuchang, soon spread into all the provinces. Military 
government was established at Wiiohau:., and the constitu- 
tionalists i^ero not still odds with the Revolutionists. “Al! 
of the Chinese ppo})lo ha»i by no\> revolted against th. 
Manchus.” Yuan Shdi-K'ai va leoulled : but ho nov 
bargained with the Mandiiis. By the en«i of 1011, throe was- 
a some sort of collaboraticm b.iwern the there forces — the 
radical revolutionist’^, the mild constitutional monarchists, 
and the realistic Yuan Shili-K\ii faction — , which ultimately 
led to the proclamation of the Republic of Chini on the new 
years’ day, next year. 

Q. 0. Give an account of the Chinese Reform Movement 
from 1898 to 1911. What were the dilbcultfcs on the way of a 
rapid modernisation of China ? 

The Reform ]\1o\craent in ^''hiiia slern^ncd out of her direct 
confrontation w' the WesU^iii nations. Her successive 
humiliations, which amounted to insults, in the two successive 
Anglo-Chinese wars inspired pome of her statesmen ^‘to learn 
superior techniques of the barbarians in order to curb the 
barbaiians.” Among them, Li Ilung-chang, an influential 
statesman, began by inaugurating the Kiangnan Arsenal and 
a few industries. But it was felt that the Chinese social and 
political systems were superior to those of the West. Therefore, 
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these earlier reforms were confined to machines and industries 
useful for defence, and nothing else. 

But these sporadic attemts at Westernisation did not 
offer China a succour. On the contrary, she was once again 
defeated by her neighbour, Japan. It jolted China, and some 
of her leaders now desired to reform China on the Western 
style. Meanwhile they had also the experience of Western 
language, customs and civilisation. Secret societies grew like 
bamboo shouts and two men. Sun Yat-sen and K*ang Yu-wei 
appeared with the ideas of revolution and reform respectively. 
It was a period of political storm ; and K*dng Yu-wei aroused 
the emperor and many officials and scholars. The early 
revolutionary movements failed, and Kang explained that 
adoption of reforms was not inournp itiblo with the six 
ConfucI ' daiidc'.. 

K\um:’s propoc* li^ liiT nd'or *iiniz t‘rnpirc found favour 
with the emperor, aiui a icrri'^ of r lict'» ordering transformation 
of the ildI)MnJs^^ation and educaiifiii wore is-uic 1 between June 
and September 16, lbcs.‘ wore c\lled the "Hundred 

Davs’ r'for-'*''*, and they envi ohang*' in the educational 
and oxaminaMon -'Vst *'m.v ot ^inocuros, re-organisa- 

tion ot the army etc. wab a wholf^ ‘^et 1 1 paper resolutions, 
threatening the ci^^adel of Chiiuse ob^ciiian* j^ai. A vector of 
reaction boLuiii, and precipitated by the empress dowager and 
schular-oflicials. Tu them the reform theory had brought 
disgrace U) the Contusion Classics, hut inwardly most of them 
were thre-itened with the loss of their rice bowls. The empress 
dowager forced the emperor t<» pretend illness and to transfer 
power to her. Kiang fled from China and organised the 
Emperor protection Society. 

Reaction against the compromise with the Wobt reached 
high in the Boxer movement of 1890 — 1000, The empress 
dwager, the higli ofificials and the unemployed populace had an 
accumulated anger against the foreigners. To the China’s 
repeated disasters were due to the end of her isolation and 
comping of the foreigners. They encouraged the I*ho-t’uan 
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or the Righteous and Harmoneous Society, which the foreigners 
called the Boxers, to rise against the foreigners. But it 
alarmed the foreign powers, who had already been pounding 
upon China. They formed an international relief expedition, 
and suppressed the movement. They pressed the Ch’ing 
Government which had fled to Shensi, to yield to almost all 
their demands relating to indemnity, trade and commerce. 

So, the china of reaction only brought more humiliations 
for China a goNowod number of people including a few more 
scholar-ofScials began to think seriously of reform, but the 
empire would go the way ot Africa. The hatred of the 
Chinese people against the foreigners now also directed 
against the Manclius. The empress dowager scented danger 
at this and during the five years following the Boxer protocol 
she introduced reforms to palliate tlie people. 

Reform decrees were issued in January 1901, An OflFice for 
promotion of State Affairs was organised to promote a new 
administration. A new administration was, however, yet to be 
drafted. Yuan Shih k’ai and T'ich liang were promoted 
to train the Manchu Bancers. There were to be compulsory 
military academies in each of provinces, and certain percen- 
tage of the army of tbe Green standard was to be disbanded. 
The civil service examination was abolished, school established 
at state expenses and students were sent to study abroad. Of 
these, the educational reforms yielded durable results while 
others were meant to disguise the shame of the Boxer episode. 
There was no change in the pattern of Government. 

But within five years, the Chinese people were censtrained 
to see that two foreign nations, Russia and Japan, were 
contending on their own soil. They analysed that the success 
of Japan in the Russo-Japanese war of 1905 was due to her 
constitutional monarchy. They thought that Russia also 
was striving for a duma and parliament after her defeat. So, 
they came to a conclusion that the adoption of 
constitutional monarchy was the only means to make China 
strong and survive. A mojority of the Chinese people shared 
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this belief, and the empress dowager had to yield to their 
demands. She commissioned five ministers to study foreign 
constitutions in 1905. 

On the recommendation of these ministers it was announced 
in October 1906 that the Government was preparing a 
constitution. There were to be nine ministers, a cabinet and a 
national assembly at the centre, while in the provinces there 
were to be provincial assemblies. Upon these outlines a 
constitutional Government was to be formed within a period 
of nine years. But the constitution of 1908, while attempted 
to weaken the Governor gf^neral, placed in the hands of the 
central Government absolute military and financial powers. 
It was entirely taken from the Japanese constitution, but it 
modificvl p ' ver of tin' emperor. It made ♦^he great power of 
the Chinese emperor ever more unrestricted than that of the 
Mikado. 

The proposed national a'-semb>y was convened in 1910, 
but it was made a body more or less ^-f the nominated member 
of the emperor. Yet it assumed a r *le of opposition against 
the Government an 1 demanded a parliament. It tried to 
impeach the Grand Councillors and pressed the Government 
for a responsible Cabinet. But it was a time when there was 
no more any Tz’u-hsi or Kung-hsu, Their death in August 
1908 was folio vied the accession of llsiian Cung and the 
regency of T’^ai-ffog. T&ai-feng began by concentrating all 
power in the royal family. So, the constitutionalists were to 
labour in ambiguity. But with the outbreak of rebellion in 
the Yangtse provincas, and the spread of the revolution in 
1911 the Ching court was obliged to yield. But it was too 
late, and finally it had to go for ever. 

The reform movement in China was thus a phased move- 
ment hampered by cirtain forces at work. Of them the most 
important was the obscurantist Ching court. Its rulers founded 
their rule on the Cupola of Confucianism, and administered 
the country with a principle based on inequality of rights. 
It was in essence a citauel of medievalism and they were 
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Bbsolntists of the feudal type. It was not therefore, unna> 
toral that they would try to stop or at least scandalise the 
reform movement at any stage of its progress. Not 
only they but a vast majority of the people, particularly the 
scholar officials, were guided by the Confucian ethics, which 
had for them the opportunity to enter into the officialdom. 
Any Change of this system would entail loss to them and their 
8uc\*essors. 

Another, reason for the belated devclopmt^nt of the lefo^m 
mov^ ment was the coidliet between the ('hinepe and the 
Ma. e.iiis. The Chine; Coutt at all times tried to devel p a 
ruling circle with Maachu majority. Tho Manchus were a 
minority in <he C^V-^tiil emmre, and yet they enjoyed 
privileges in the officer. TJiia caused Cliirc-e lesor.tnient , and 
harping on this racn 1 tenMon, th^* c»i,iprt*ss diova^HT Micctedcd 
in fh-terc^rating tlic I'crprc*^ of tlu* KfoMii mov r t>nt. 

Chinese hko Y on ‘^hili-l 'ai aNo tUif Iht in ooing 
so. 

The largest road Lu • K the lack ( f f dneatn 1 1 among ^hc 
rank and fi’e of tln^ 1 ' pin ition. Their (((mirue hft* aas 
clouded in insecurity and yet they jiad a rov^'ientia) view of 
the Celestial empire Tla ii di-»tu'‘> vas siirc^^Muhy chani aliped 
bv ihe Manchu ^ /Uit • ji iist tie foieiuiei*^. Ihe ref<,rm 
movement did not Icmnd mu h fa\» ur among tho j.eople during 
its different pha’^cs. Bui wnli the iiureasing humiliation t 
their country, their feeling was gradually turned against the 
Mfinchus, and this led to the T-evoluticn. 

rioreover, the progressive eJemi nt-. in China weie divided 
from the beginning. Sun Yat•^^e^land Kang Yu-wei had different 
programmes of actior , and gradually they ttood at variance. 
Due to the existence of tho revolutionary secret societies in 
China, reformism coul'^ not gain much ground in the Chinese 
interior. This lack of unity not only delayed the reformist 
actions but at times conlrxdicted th^m In consequence any 
fundamental change in the Chinese b idy politics was delayed 
until 1911. The Manchu rule ended in 1911, and with it the 
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reform movement, which had fostered to preserve it, lost its 
utility. 

7. Discuss the underlying causes of the Chinese Revolution 
of imi. 

Or, What led to the fall of the Manchu dynasty in 1911 ? 

The initial explosion in China hi October, 1911 was caused 
by the railroad-nationalisation and Hie consequent foreign 
lo«ins. The Chinese c(»ntractors ami merchants relating to the 
railways w to dismissed. T'ley raised a storm uf protest and 
organi^^d raih/ay ])rotcclioM elubs in Szechwan, Kwangtung, 
Jliinnn, linp»*‘i and other nr iv'incos. It spreid like a wild- 
fire and 1 he j)rovinciol outhoriH-'s i)les-’e»l it by their specta- 
The llcvnlutionary p iri> h*ok up the queue 
ai.d disturbs! c bri^ke out at Wiichnng. Soon other provinces 
j'Mm'd H. r‘V<duti.ri* A nulihu'v tk)vei u'mMt v.as e«tabliNhed 
at \Vuncli‘ir5<r 'Oitl its ‘.n-hiing wns comp died 

to nS'^omc ds hid Tim mchu cooil first tried to pacify 

b\ flrr"ii’tr iip > i-'* -'d of ‘Mm i.d princi[)los but seeing 

the ^ )t* revoluti- iiar‘»es it recalled 

Yiiciii Shih-k\*'. i\b ri.hilr, a provis-onil revolutionary 
(h^vernroc nt h .-I hit t -ili'islu d it Xanking. Personally 
ambit*' N nan SI h li h*''M t eoin.'se of ran /e negotia- 
tions ];piv\ ^ eii die r< V (dull i,,]uu*it > and th .Mancims. At his 
mac!iinat’on“, ^lu* ' \ emiwron si.iicd his abdication in 
favour of j r. puhhe on Felinnry 12, 1012 only never to 
regain liis throne again. 

Put the lailroad-nationalisati m only servoil as a spark. 
A fetding of roscntnieut had been gathering against the 
Manchus inarticnlat-ely sine*' their corning to power. The 
Chinese people had never roc moiled to tlieir rule, since they 
were considered foreigners or barbarians. Most of the later 
CnMng rulers were ineffectual, and their supporters, the Man- 
chus and the Chinese loyalists, were liid-bound in their 
conservatism. Corruption, inefficiency and slackness rented 
the admyiistration, and the Government failed to perform the 
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obligation of defending Country. The resultant hardship of 
the masses gave rise to such sporadic movements as tho 
Taiping Rebellion, on the one hand. Foreign nations, not 
contented with only with China’s humiliations snatched parts 
of the empire, crippled its economy by obtaining various 
concessions and threatened partition. By the close of the 
nineteenth century the Ch’ing dynasty lost its dignity, and it 
•‘could live in parasatic case oflF the country's substance.” 

Anti-dynastic movement had bej^an to gather mom^^nt 
during 1850’8 of which the Taiping Rebellion was a portent. 
Secret Societies had been working in China to bring back a 
Chinese dynasty. Since the Ch’ing ruler‘s Lad adopted the Six- 
Confucian Classics as the basis of their state, people had not 
hitherto responded to their movements But from the second 
half of the nineteenth century economic distresses made 
life in China full of hardships. Price rise and unemployment 
was caused by an excessive growth of population, which the 
arable lands of China could not provide. Uninterrupted rise in 
opium trade after the IS 42 caused a drain of specie and 
devalued the coinage. Famine and draght froquetly hit upon 
the agrarian economy. Foreign wars, increasing foreign debts, 
growth of railways and industries further increased the poverty 
and distress of the people. With this accumulated anger, they 
were ready to support to any one who would promise to better 
their lot. 

Political groups with definite ideologies had developed in 
China during the later years of the nineteenth century, and 
gave shape to this inchoate movement. Sun yat-sen had 
propounded the neucleus of a revolution, by making his mind 
to overthrow the Ch’ing dynasty. He formed a revolutionary 
party, the T’ung Meng Hui in 1905 on the basis of nationalism, 
democracy and socialism or people’s livelihood. But the party 
which gained the ground during the two decades before the 
revolution was that of the reformists. They roused the 
Chinese students and scholar-officials, but they were gradually 
depreciated by the Manchu Court’s giving the reforms in one 
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land, seizing them on the other. Upon the repeated 
failures of the reformists or the Constitutional Party, the 
Revolutionary Party gathered strength, and in course of time, 
the former lost its political identity to the latter. 

The revolutionary ideals of Sun were also widely propagated 
in China. He raised money from the Cantonese merchants to 
finance the movement. He made costly adventures to the 
Chinese parts to attend secret meetings of his followers. 
Several news-papers were started in alien lands, mostly in 
Japan, and they uere smuggled into China and circulated 
secretly. Manifestoes and pamphlets containing the revolu- 
tionary Philosophy and the programme of future China had 
stirred the Chinese students not only in the foreign lands but 
also in the Chinese Universities. The revolutionary object of 
o\ crthrowing the Manchus was growing favourable to groups 
and societies in China ; and they became of its adherents. 
A new army was also orgainsed and trained. Abortive attempts 
towards a revolution were made in 1906, 1907 and 1910. They 
transformed the movement against the railroad concession 
in 1911 into a revolution. 

So, the Chinese revolution and the consequent decline and 
downfall of the Manchu dynasty was immediately precipitated 
by the reaction against the railroad-natioiialisation. But 
their seeds were deeply embeded in the anti-Man chu sentiment 
of the Chinese people. They began to think ill of Ch’ing rule, 
since it could neither tprotect the empire nor govern it 
properly. Their resentment was furthered by economic 
insecurity of their life. The revolutionary philosophy of Sun 
Yat-sen had already begun to organise the inchoate anti- 
Manchu movement ; and by i91l they were ready with an 
army and organisation. China had already been a powder 
magazine, and any spark could start the explosion. That 
spark came from the railroad-nationalisation. 

8. Why the nationalists could not take over power and esta- 
blish a true republic at the fall of the Manchu dynesty ? 

In thq jar of 1911, the Chinese people replaced the 
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confocial monarchy by a republic. It was e£Eected by the 
radical revolutionists, but the real power of the republic 
ultimately went into the hands of the realistic Yuan Shih-Kai’ 
faction. It sounds like a paradox, but it may be analysed by 
the fact that China assumed all the paraphernalia of republi- 
can Government but Yuan weilded the military power, to 
which the nationalists were to yield. 

When the revolution spread in the provinces and military 
Government was established at Wuchang under Li Yuan-lung’s 
leadership the Ch’insc Government re-appointed Yuan Shih- 
Kai. Hi* had organised the strongest army but had been 
dismissed by Tsai-feng on pretence ot leg break. After a good 
deal of bargaining Tuan accepted the offer with the complete 
control of all the armed forces and not to he interfered from 
the court. Mcen while the revolutionaries had or^ariisied a 
provisional republic at Nankinj: with Sun Yat-sen as the 
president. Yuan deliberately m()ved towards the south and 
recovered Hankow and Hanyang only to play tlie revolution- 
aries and the Manchas aL^ain&t one another. But none of 
them was strong enough lo doleal iho other. So while the 
Manchu dynasty had already t-urrendered to Yuan's mercy, 
the revolutionalists now desired to enter into a c )mpromise 
with him by offering the presidentsliip. At his machinations 
negotiations for a compromise between the rivals was opened. 

At Sanghai tlie negotiations between the reprenentatives of 
the provisionnl Government and the Ching court began on 
December 17, 1911. At Ynan’s suggession the court appointed 
one of her henchmen, who had progressive connections to 
negotiate the peace. Yuan himself abstained from doing any 
thing and secretly made his deal clear with the revolutionaries. 
At his direction, the court representative agreed that the 
Manchus would have to go and a republic succeed. A group of 
generals of the imperial army sent a memorial at his pursuation 
to the court urging adoption of the republican Government. 
Threatened by this, the Mancau emperor had nothing to do 
but abdicate, and he did it on February 12, 1912. 
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The republic was proclaimed, but Sun insisted Tuan to 
come to Nanking in order to take over the presidentship. But 
the latter manufactured a mutiny and a night looting in 
Peking, when the republican delegates had come from Nanking 
to invite him to assume their presidentship. Yuan was cons 
oiousofhis position and avoided his march to Nanking. In 
these circumstances Run had to agree to Yuan’s demands. Yuan 
was elected on march 12, 1912 as the provisional president 
of the republic, and its headquarter was transferred from 
Nanking to Peking. 

Yuan Shib-k’ai was ambitious and scheming, and he 
manipulated things to suit his aim to rise on the helm ot 
affairs ia China. The nationalists surrendered their leadership 
to him ui vulv heciuGo of their own weaknesses. Not only 
ario-;'»nt, ( aei) th^mi a«so tlumght lie had made a great 
contribution to d the liuperi il army. Again there were 
many onpr.rtuulst p'‘ht'ci}ins amon': m who had no sound 

purpose nor \ny iiriii revahitionary principles or opinions. 
Run Yit-^en knew rh's, and lliat was why be entered into an 
agreement with Yurai Rliili-kV.i. He drafted a provisional 
(Constitution, and demoerstised the administration in order 
to check unrestricted power o. the jircaident. Yuans wore to 
obey the con'll itution ; but following the logic that power goes 
to him who e^ereisca him be grabbtd it soon. 

Tu this WLV r^voluti/U wa^ mired in a copromisc 
between the rev‘>bitioni«ts and ilic Peyang war lords. China 
w’fis jockeyed 1(' an lU'J ricdq’.alli : hn*- it was found that the 
lorraer was intco-^tc I in ra bc*d -letion, while the latter in 
immediate results. 'Out the Cvimpromise did not at any rate 
attenuate the sharpness of the conflict betw’een the 
progressives and the conservatives. That was why china was 
transformed to a republic was comparatively peaceful, but her 
republican lareer was stormy and chaotic. Her transition 
was only “deceptive”. 



CHAPTER XXV- 


THE STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY : 
KUOMINTANG VERSUS PEIYANG MILITARY CLIQUE 


1. Trace the development of political parties in China during 
the emergence of the republic. 

Different political groups had been at ^vork for years 
together in China before the revolution of Of them the 

most prominent were the revolutionists, tlie constitutionalists, 
and the Peiyand warlords and officials. The T’ung*meng 
Hui was a secret revolutionaiy society ; the only open political 
party was the Comradis Aesoiation for petition fur a 
parliament. Most of the members of the national assembly, 
1910, who were elected from the provinces belonged to the 
latter. From 1911, this party was known as the Friends of 
the Constitutions. Other members of the national assembly 
of 1910 were appointed by the regent and they organised the 
Society for the Realisation of Constitutional Government. A 
small party known as the 1911, was also emerged. Three 
open political parties acted within the sphere of constitutional 
monarchism, and they disappeared with the collapse of the 
monarchy. 

In China the political groups, which had been actively at 
work during the revolution, were two : the T’ung-meng Hui 
and the Friends of the Constitution. But with the establish- 
ment of provisional government of the republic, the former 
became an open party ; and the latter was dissolved due to 
the end of monarchy. In the new context, they continued to 
function as two political camps representing the revolutionists 
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and the constitution. At the same time various parties 
emerged out of their split. From the Tung-meng Hui were 
organised the Union of the Chinese Republic and the people’s 
Society. The Friends of the Constitution was re^shuffled into 
a Society for Discussing the Reconstruction of the Republic, 
Republican Unification Party and the Citizens, Harmonious 
Progressive Society. 

These divisions did not, howevnr. exist for a long time ; and 
soon their reunification started. The ex-T’ung-meng Hui 
parties were at first united under the Unification Party and 
then formed the Republican party on the Kung-ho Tang, The 
Republican Party, a champion of national rights, opposed 
the T’ung-meng Hui, campaigning for people’s rights or 
demoorary, in the provisional parlinracnt. It supported Yuan 
Sbih-K’ai, and was frequently in control of parliament under 
the protection of the latter’s military officers and politicans. 
To the members of the T’ung-meng-Hui it was a "slave 
party-’* 

The revolutionary force under the T’ung-meng Hui were 
known to the republicans as the "mob party”. Under the 
leaderships of Sung Chin-jen their reorganisation began. The 
Kuomintang or the National people’s Party was thus formed 
in August 1912, when the T’ung-meng Hui, the United 
Republican Party — which had emerged from the ex-T’ung- 
meng Hui members, and other smaller parties were combined 
together. The Kuomintang soon became the largest political 
party ; since the revolutionaries were still active in the 
provinces. It was opposed in the parliament by three parties ; 
the Republican Party, the Unified Republican Party of Ts’ai 
and the Democratic Party of Liang Ch’i-ch’as. 

The development of political parties in China following the 
revolution of 1911 had certain characteristics. A man can 
accept the membership in several political parties at the same 
time. Principles of the different parties did not differ very 
much in degree and they were used as trademarks or slogans. 
Even within the largest party there were factions favouring 
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concentration of power or decentralisation. Besides the 
Political Parties were a monopoly of the intelligentsia ; and 
the rank and file of the people did not find any interest in 
them. Various other parties also emerged during the crisis, 
when Yuan Shih-K’ai attempted to become emperor. Amidst 
these Party feuds, all the political affiairs were left for the 
handling of one man — Yuan Shih-K’ai. He had his army at 
his backing ; and he violated the constitution by assuming 
all powers in his own hands. 

During the early years of the republic the Kuomintang 
held a superior position in the national assembly. But its 
superior led to its failure. Its military clique having trying 
to overcome Yuan by force, itself was defeated and disbanded. 
Its opposition parties, the Republican, the Unificacion, and 
the Democratic, were on the other hind, combined into the 
Progressive Party, In his fisht againast th^^ Kuomintang 
Yuan Shah-k’ai had the wholehearted support of this party. 
The members of the Progressive Party co-operatcd with 
Yuan in the hope that by meaiis of the const ituthm his 
enlightened d^sposim would save Oluna. But soon they were 
disillussioned, and saw in utter di'Jraay that the political 
stage was monop lised by the Pciyancr warlords and their 
leader. Yuan was progressing from despotism to monarchism. 
The Progressive Par ty then threw its mantile in support of 
the Kuomintang. 

2. Examine the fate of the Chinese republic under Yuan 
Shih-k’ai 

The inauguration of ihe Oliincse Republic was completed 
in 1912 only with a shglit jar, Out its beginnings were made 
inauspicious by the compromise between opposite forces, under 
Sun Ydt-sen, tlie revolutionists and the Peiyang warlords 
and officials headed by Yuan Shih-k’ai. The revolutionists 
resolved really to increase the strength, dignity and status of 
their country through the adoption of a republican form of 
Government. But the provisional president, Yuan Shih-kai, 
a man with some knowledge of western military skill and 
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method of administration had personal ambitions with which 
the new system did not compart. Having firm control over 
the army he resolved to manipulate and intrigue in order to 
circumvent the republic. It was somewhat paradoxical that 
at this turning point of Chinese history she was forced to swing 
backward. Upon this untried road of a republic, the real 
struggle deepened and led to the ultimate failure of Yuan’s 
ambitions. 

Immediately after the procUmatton of the republic, poli- 
tical forces in China began to group into open parties. The 
conservative forces organised the Republican, Unification and 
Democratic parties. The revolutionary Tung-meng Hui and 
other like minded groups formed the famous Kuoraintang in 
August 1912. The former c^msistcntly lent support to Yuan 
Shih-k’ai ; while the latter not only opposed him but at the 
same time held a majority in the national assembly. Although 
tlio provisional cons^titution had largely restricted the author- 
ity of the president, Yuan was bent on assuming full control 
of the Government with the threat of the army. ^ The 
Kuoraintang, while determined to keep the constitution, was 
now a split party. Yuan succeeded in having the resignation 
of Premier Tang*i an influental member of the Kuomintang. 
Yuan put up a cabinet of hi^ own men, by using the threat of 
the Russo-Japanese Alliance and Britain's decision to take 
free action in Tibet. ITis soldiers and police utterly dominated 
the republic. The only change introduced was that, governors- 
general were now to be calle i tutus. 

In the first election, held in 1913, the Kuomintang gained 
a majority in the parliament. Its leader, Sung Chao-jen 
hoped to launch a vigorous struggle against the president 
within the framework of C<u»n8tituiional Government. But at 
the secret instigations of Yuan, he was murdered. Thereupon, 
the president secretly endeavoured to float a large loan to 
finance the army and bribe his opponents. With a financial 
consortium, composed of the representatives of Great Britain^ 
France, Russia, Germany and Japan, he signed a contract for 

24 
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a loan of 26,000,000, against the seonrity of sale tax. Consi- 
dering the demands of the consortium unreasonable, American 
Government ordered its own banks to withdraw from it and 
encouraged them to make investments in China at low rates 
of interest. Jhe reaction in Chinese politics against this loan- 
storm was spontaneous. Without further hestitation for 
parliamentary manuevers, the Kuomintang decided to remove 
Yuan by force. There was an open uprising in the southern 
provinces in the summer of 1913. Yuan Shih-kai, who had 
already broken his relations with it on the eve of the loan-storm 
now had the fresh lever and suppressed the rebellion ruthlessly. 

In the meantime, the other three parties, being jealous of 
the superior position ot the Kuomintang \v»Te combined into 
the Progressive. During the anti-Yuan agitai ions, the now party 
organised the sc-called ‘"first-class cabinet’’ with Hsiung Hsi- 
ling as premier. The new cabinet was willing to cosign Yuan- 
Shih-kai’s orders inorder to drive out the Kuonintang members 
and to dissolve the cabinet. Taking advantage of this tend. 
Yuan on his part manipulated his election as the president and 
adopted only those parts of the C< nstitution which had to do 
with it. Next he dissolved the parliament and the cabinet. 
In the constitutional conference of January 1914, it was 
resolved at his persuation that the responsible cabinet be 
discarded and replaced by the so-’Called presidential system 
and that the duties of the council of state be almost the same 
as those of the Gerand Council of the Manchu dynasty. 
8enators were to be appointed by the president, while the 
term of office of the president was to be ten years, with no 
imitation on the number of terms. 

y During 1913 and 14 there was a rumour that “republi- 
canism does not suit the national condition, as people have 
seen from the rebellions and troubles during these past two 
years. Unless there is a gerat change of policy, it is impossible 
to save the nation.” It was rumoured by Yuan’s eldest son. 
Towards the and of 1915, an American scholar, Professor Frank 
1 Goodnowy in a theoretical discussion, concluded that a 
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constitutional monarchy might be better than a republic for 
China. Yuan took up his queue, and his henchmen formed 
the Peace Planning Society and propagated for the resumption 
of the monarchical system. Yuan openly rejected the idea 
and refused to accept the crown, but secretly he urged upon 
his followers to send telegrams requesting him to assume the 
throne. He also attempted to utilise the international situa- 
tion for his purpose. With the outbreak of war in Europe, 
Japan was the sole remaining power in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. Japan at this time sent to China a charter of 
twenty one demands. Yuan had a double play of it. While 
he used it to strengthen the monarchical movement secretly 
he tried to enlist Japan’s support in favour of his ascention 
by promisin g to fulfil all the demands. However, it was 
decided that Yuan was to be enthroned on January 1, 1916, 

But Yuan had some miscalculations in this monarchical 
play. His government was very much unpopular in the 
provinces due to corruption and sculdeggery. His pivot 
of strength, the Peiyang war-lords were divided among them- 
belves on their own ambitions. The Progressive party opposed 
the idea ot a monarchical revival, and joined the opposition. 
In the meantime. Yuan failed with Japan in diplomacy. The 
Kuomintang was now very much w^ell organised and began by 
organising the National Protection Army. Anti-Yuan agitation 
began in Yunnan and soon it spread to Kwangsi and other 
southern provinces. Against the vigorous resistance, Yuan 
did not dare to use force. Yuan abandoned the idea of 
monarchy and resumed the republic. It was a great humilia- 
tion, which afiFected Yuan’s health and he died on June 6, 
1916. 

With Yuan’s death the curtain on his drama fell. How he 
piloted the republic is amply reported by Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, 
the philosopher and monarchist, who had detatched himseli 
from Yuan. He wrote : “Yuan held a sharp knife in his 
right hand and plenty of money in his left, gathering a few of 
the mealiest and most shameless politicians to work for him 
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as puppets.. ” He compared the Chinese monarchy with a 
sacred idol and wrote : **But suppose some insane should pull 
it down, tread it under foot, and throw it into a dirty pond 
and suppose someone should discover it and carry it back to 
its original sacred abode, you will find the charm has gone 
from it.” The statement has rightly amplified the anti-Yuan 
agitation following his idea of reviving the monarchical 
system. 

The monarchical high drama of Yuan Shih-k’ai ended with 
his death. But it had certain lasting results. The national 
re-unification of China, effected by the proclamation of the 
republic, was broken. The abandonment of monarchism was 
followed by the formation of independent governments in 
north and south China. Moreover, with the death of Yuan 
Shih-k’ai, there v^as a dissension in the Peiyang military 
clique, and smaller war lords now built up military bases in 
the provinces. 

Q. 3. Briefly analyse the internal developments in China 
during the decade following the death of Yuan Shih-kai until the 
Kuomintang take over. 

Yuan Shih-k’ai's death on June 6, 1916, was followed by a 
period of political squabbles and dissensionB in the Peiyang 
military clique. North and south of China were divided on 
the restoration of the constitution and the republic was slowly 
degenerated into “quasi-military satrapies.” There were 
civil wars, and talks of federal government etc., but the 
political condition of the country was steadily driving from 
bad to worse. Finally in 1923, the presidency was subjected 
to sale. But this sham hhow of the war lords at least helped 
to arouse a some sort of public opinion. 

Yuan Shih k’ai’s demise was followed by Vice President 
Li Yuan-bung’s becoming the president. It was based on 
the laws set forth in the old constitution of 1913 ; but it was 
recognised by the north on the basis of the revised presidential 
election laws of 1914, which were prepared under Yuan Shih 
k’ai’s directions. The leaders of the anti-Yuan agitation in» 
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Bouth China continued in their insistence ; on the restoration 
of the parliament and the protection of the provisional 
government. In fact the military government of the south 
was now strengthened by the support of the navy. The 
northerners under Tuan Ch’i jui were obliged to yield, and 
Li"s position as the president was finally affirmed. The 
Military Council of the southerners was dissolved before the 
formal convention on the parliament, and a Cabinet was 
formed with Tuan Ch*i-jiii as the premier. 

China was thus unified for the second time. But it^ was merely 
a lull before the renewal of domestic storm. The restoration 
of parliament, was followed by a split in the Kuomintang- 
Progressive joint movement. Some leaders of the Progressive 
Party now tried at random to co-operate with Tuan Ch’i-jui 
and maintained that there should be no longer any political 
parties In fact, the political parties were confused after the 
restoration of the parliament. The Progressive Party was 
divided m^> the Constitution Discussion wSociety and the 
Constitution Itesoarch Association and re-united in the 
Research Clique, 'fhere were actually four groups in the 
Kuomintang of which the moderate wing, organised in Japan 
a Society for the Discussion of Constitutional Government. 
However, the provincial military governors were given the 
title of tuchuD and Tuan-Ch’i'jui intrigued to foment jealousies 
between the provincial authorities. Representatives of the 
provinces within the influence of the Peiyang clique met at 
the Hsuchow Conferences and drafted terras for an inter- 
provincial alliance. 

But despite the initial successes, the dispute over the 
Constitution, the struggle between the president’s office and 
the cabinet, the threatening power of the tuchus, and the 
controvesy over China^s participation in the war against 
Germany — all stirred a strong drive within the Peiyang 
militory clique to defeat -the parliament. Tuan’s underhand 
dealings with Japan made him unpopular and president Li 
look this opportunity to get rid of him. But the reaction 
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against it was vehement and finally Li dissolved the parlia* 
meat for the second time on June 13, 1917. 

The parliament was dissolved upon the advice of Chang 
Hsun, a non-Peiyang military man, on whose support U 
relied. But Chang had his own plans and on July 1, 1917, he 
astonished the nation by announcing the restoration of the 
Manchu emperor. This restoration had already been 
championed by K*ang Yu-wei. But Chang made a farce of it by 
bringing the poor boy P’u-i to the throne and assuming the 
premiership for himself. Li was too powerless to resist it ; 
but all the provincial leaders cent telegrams unanimously 
condemming this act of Cq ang. The Peiyang clique had its 
troops stationed in the vicinity of Peking and they started 
marching toward the capital. Within a few days the 
pig- tailed army of Chang was defeated, and the boy emperor 
was sent back to his courtyard to pick up his toys again. The 
comedy of restoration, however, brought Tuan Ch*i-j’ui once 
again to the prime ministry. He compromised his return by 
allowing the presidency to go to Feng kuo-Chang. 

China’s participation in the European war and the 
reorganisation of the- parliament were the two outstanding 
problems before Tuan’s second government. His policy has 
been described by historians as '•a declaration of war abroad 
without fighting and a fight at home without declaration of 
war”. China declared war against Germany and Austria, but 
disputes arose over the reorganistion of the parliament. The 
Research Clique advocated a thorough parliamentary 
reorganisation, and the reorganised parliament of north 
China finally came under the control of the militarists ef 
Anhwei and Fukien or An-fu militarists. The south wanted a 
restoration of the old constitution, and remonstrated against 
these manuevers. The southern leaders repudiated Peking, 
and Sun Tat-sen organised the Constitution Protection 
Movement. A military Government was established at 
Canton with Sun as its president ; and the relations between 
Peking and the southern province were finally broken. 
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War broke out between North and South China in October 
1918 at Hunan and soon it spread into Szechwan. The 
secret struggle between Feng and Tuan was only accelerated 
by the beginning of war. In the wake of the failure of the 
northern army at Szechwan, Peng dismissed Tuan from the 
office of the premier. But it did not mean that Tuan clique 
lacked potential political power. Feng’s peace policy met 
simlar ends , and he appointed Tuan as the commander-in- 
cbief. The latter fully utilised his control over the tuchus of 
the northern provinces : and staged a return to his old office. 
He strengthened the An-fu clique by employing secret 
Nishihara loan from Japan, and organised the the so-called 
New Parliament, dominated by the An-fu Club. His real 
sources ^f strength were the European War Participation 
Army and ibe New Parliament ; but public opinion now ran 
against him for selling out the country in order to stamp out 
his enemies in China The New Government, however, elected, 
on October 10. Hsu Shis-ch’ang as the president. 

Thus there were wranglings in the North between Feng and 
Tuan. The South also did not fare better. There the 
Military Government was crippled fnra the start. There were 
the P<)litical Study Group representing the extreme right 
wing, the Association of Friends of the people under the 
leadership of Sun Yat-sen representing the extreme left, and 
the Good Friends Association, the moderate party. While 
Sun refused to recognise the Peking government as legal the 
other two parties only denied Tuan as premier. Therefore, 
in the reorganisation of the Military Government in April, 
1918, Sun-Yat-sen was dropped. 

In the meantime, the European War came to an end in 
November 1917 • and the new international situation pressed 
upon China for peace. Accordingly a peace conference between 
the North and South of China began at Shanghai in 1919 ; 
and ended abruptly when Japan’s succession to Germany’s 
rights in Shantung became all too clear. The secret agreement 
with Japan was signed by Tuan’s government ; and there 
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was a widespread agitation against Tuan and his followers. 
The failure of the peace conference however, led to farther 
detereoration of the relations between northerners and the 
southerners. 

Over the constitutional disputes^ the Peiyang military 
clique was split up into Chihli and Anhwei factians. Tuan 
had his control over the Anhwei faction ; but he was 
consistently opposed by the other. During the summer and 
early autumn of 1920, the two factions entered into a ^^ar, 
and Tuan’s clique was overthrown and his army crushed. la 
the South, also at this time, the Military Government v^as 
dissolved ; and the Extraordinary Parliament was moved to 
Yunnan. Trial of strength ensued between the Political Study 
Group and the Constitutional Protection Arm 3 \ There was 
war throughout the South and North of China in 1920. 

The constitutional protection movement, renewed immediat- 
ely after the death of Yuan Shih-k*ai, was in this way led to a 
civil war. The hope for a national unification was abandoned ; 
and both Noth and South China became arenas for competing 
war lords, while none of them had the strength to re-unify the 
nation. The movement for self-government in the province 
under a Federal Government was renewed in the 1920's. The 
object was two-fold: to permit self-government to the prn\ inces 
with the authority to make their own contitutions and to 
manage domestic offairs, and to evolve a new contitutution by 
provincial representatives to end the war between the North 
and the South. Powerful militarists, however, preferred a 
confederation where they could retain independence and 
control of territory. Between 1920 and 1924 only in Hunan 
the federal system of government was adopted. 

The movement for federal government did not ease dogged 
warfare between the warlords. In 1921, the Anhwei and 
Chilhi factions entred into a trial of strength over the rescue 
of Hupeh in 1921. The latter won the victory which brought 
Ts’ao Eun and Wu P"ei-fu into prominence. In 1922, a war 
broke out between the Fengtien and Chihli factions, and the 
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Fengtien leaders Chang Tso-lin and Li Shih-i were disgraced 
for their attitude in the Shantung controversy. Victorious 
Wu P*ei-fu then waged an ideological battle against Chang 
Tso-lin by restoring the ’‘Orthodox” constitution and parlia- 
ment of 1912 with Li Yuan-Hung as the president. But 
ambitious Ts’ao-k’un bribed his way to the presidency in 
1923 ; and coerced Li to leave the capital. Before this Premier 
Ch’ang Ts'o-lin had tendered his resignation. 

South China did not fare better than the North. Hostilities 
began bet\\een Dr Sun Yat-sen and General Ch*en Hsiung- 
ming. It coincided with the Fengtien-Chihli War in the 
North. Chen betrayed Sun and checked his northern expedi- 
tion. Both Chen and Sun entered into underhand intrigue 
^Mth Fhoti^n and Chihli factions respectively. Failure of 
the Fientifn hd to Sun’s failure in Canton. From abraad 
Sun cliallanged the Chihli restoration. He had his return to 
Canton in 1923 and reonganised the military government. 

Such was the fate of the federal government movement of 
the I920’s, In the words of Li Chien-nung. “Those who 
opposed the federal system believed that only their military 
power could unify the country, while those who supported it 
merely took it as a shield to justify their occupation of 
various territories.” The statement is justified by the 
constitution, proclaimed on October 10, 1923, which showed 
favour towards a federal government, but which in reality 
was only a means to cover the guilt of the parliament. Until 
the Kuomintang take over, national unifacation was far, far 
away. 

In this way political and administrative crises deepened in 
China, and darkened the republic. But it was not a failure 
of the republic as an institution. Only a generation of 
UDScrupulons and ambitious war lords and politicians failed 
in their txperient with an institution, which had no roots in 
Chinese history . But they did one thing good for China by 
following the logic : “When a cat upsets a jar, the dogs get 
B good meal.” They roused the public opinion which at times 
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had very effective influenc in Chinese politics. These years 
of melee among the war lords marked the beginning of 
students movements in modern Pliina. 

Q. 4 . In what way did the World War I affect China ? 

Within three years of China's career as a republic the 
European War put her, nay the whole Far East, in a flux. 
The Chinese government under Yu\n Shih-k'ai realised the 
gravity of the war and declared neutrality. China made her 
stand clear to the belligerents and asked them to refrain from 
hostilities in her territories and waters including the foreign 
lease holds within her domains. She remained a weak neutral 
power for three years, and declared w ir on Germany and her 
allies in 1917. She also represented her case m the Paris 
Peace Conference. These vissicitudes and shiftim^s in Chinese 
policy stemmed out partly from her (h>mestic conflicts and 
partly dictated by the international situation. But all these 
developments had a cumulative effect upon her internal 
political developments 

The outbreak of the war in the su nmer of 1014 engaged 
Europe in an internecine strife and America in the maintenance 
of the freedom of her seas. They had little time to pay 
attention ti their interests in China. Japan was left free to 
satiate her imperialist ambitions in Eastern Asia, Uunder 
the convenient cloak of the Anglo-Jananeso Alliance, 
negotiatiat* d in 1902 and renewed in 1911. Japan sent an 
ultimatum to Germany on August If), 1914, demanding the 
withdrawal of armed vessels from the eastern waters and the 
turning over of the leased territory of Kiaochow to Japan, and 
not to China, "with a view to eventual restoration to China". 
Hearing no reply, Japan declared war on Germany on August 
23 and prepared to drive the Germaiw out of Tsingtao and its 
neighbourhood territories. 

The Japanese ha4 an easy victory in November, for the 
Germans had no adequate troops for resistance. Not contented 
with this, they extended their occupation begond the bounds 
of the German lease hold. Great Britain had sent token forces. 
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and the United States was informed that ''Japan had no 
territorial ambitions”. The Chinese Government protested 
against the violation of neutrality as well as against the harsh 
treatment of the Chinese. It also defined a war-zone following 
the precedent of the Russo Japanese war. Japan’s reply was 
sharp and in a tone of injured feeling. She accused China 
for her lack of confidence on her friendship and good faith. 
But how sincere was this pledge of friendship, was soon proved 
by Japan’s Twenty-one Demands in China. 

The Japanes minister in Peking, Eki Hioki, presented to 
President Yuan Shih-k’ai in a confidential audience, a series 
of demands on January 18, 1915. Revolutionary in scope 
and contents, these demands were kept in absolute secrecy 
until they were baked by the Japanese government itself. 
The Twenty-one Demands were made in five groups, 
the purport of which was to make China a Japanese 
protectorate. Tn the first, China w is constrained to agree to 
arrangement made by Japan with Japan for the German 
leaseholds and the province of Shantnnir after the war. In the 
secMind the Japanese demanded among other things the 
permit to own land arid trade in South Manchuria and 
Eastern Inner Mangolia A joint Sino- Japanese control over 
the Kanoyhping iron an 1 steel works was stipulated in the 
third. In the fourth group, it was demanded from China 
that she would not cede or lease any harbour along her coasts 
to any power. What was more (^hina would have compelled 
to accept Japanese polictical, military and financial advisers 
for the whole country and to set up an arsenal as well to put 
its policy under joint Sino Japanese supe vision. 

President Yuan Shih-K’ai was then hatching a plot for his 
asoention on the Chinese throne. He was ready to slice out 
the interests of the republic, should Japan assured him on the 
throne. But he would be profitable to Japan if he would win 
but if he would fail, it would strengthen Chinese ill-feeling. But 
when the secret deal between Yuan and the Japanese minister 
in Peking was made public the whole of China was aroused*. 
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Japan then used threats and blandishments and issued an 
ultimatum in May to move troops in Manchuria. China was 
thus forced to yield and a treaty was signed. In this treaty, 
the Chinese Government accepted the first four groups of the 
Twenty-one Demands, and the fifth was "reserved for further 
discussion’*. Henceforward, Japanese influence would be 
exercised in Manchuria, Shantung and Fukien. 

Having laid the foundation, in the treaty of 1916, fapan 
now proceeded to build on it her protectorate over China. She 
now took to the oblique approach of rendering support to 
one of the warring factions in China. Secret deal began with 
the An-fu clique, which held considerable civil and military 
strength in China , and the mechanism was found on the 
Japanese Nishihira loans. China’s communications and 
national resources were gradually mortgaged to Japan. By 
1917, Japan’s interests in China were recognised by many of 
the big powers. With the renewal of unrestricted German 
submarine attacks Great Britain, France and Russia secretly 
assured Japan to support her claims on Shantung at the peace 
table ; in order to secure her assistance. Japan was further 
emboldened by Jshii-Lansing agreement of 1917, in which 
America also recognised her special interists in China. 

In the meantime, the Chinese government resolved to break 
neutrality and join in the European war against Germany. The 
decision was made partly at the pursuation of the United 
States and partly the prime minister Tuan Chi-jui, who 
planned to use it to control the domestic situation. The 
advocates of war also imitated Cavour’s joining the Crimean 
war to raise Italy’s prestige. Its immediate onsequences 
were favoublsle for the Chinese government. Boxer 
indemnities due to Austria and Germany were cancelled, and 
other payments suspended for five years. The Allies agreed to 
revise the tariff system, and China regained control over the 

German and Austrian interests in the treaty ports. But what 
would be China’s position in the peace conference had been 
already decided in the secret assurances of the Allied 
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powers to Japan with regard to the German leasehold in 
Shantung. 

At the end of the Would War I China sent her delegates to 
the Paris Peace Conference. Her delegates ably presented her 
case to the conference by demanding that ''immediately or as 
soon as circumstances would permit, existing limitations on 
China’s political, jurisdictional, and administrative freedom of 
action should be removed.” More concretely, China demanded 
not only the retrocession of the German leasehold of Shantung, 
but also abrogation of Sino- Japanese treaties signed in 1915. 
But Japan refused to talk on Twenty-one Demands treaties on 
the ground that they were accomplished facts. With regard to 
ShantM)g. I hf' »rapanc 80 delegates agreed to talk with China 
alone, since it was a matter concerning these two nations. 
Finally, Japan agreed, at the pressure of the United states to 
retrocede all polihcil rights to China over the former German 
tirritory hile she retained for herself the economic rights 
there. Regarding other demands, China regained Tientsin 
and Hankow, secured possession of the public properties of 
the German government in China and relieved of the Boxer 
indemnities payable to Germany. 

The actual war and her entiy into it did not mean much 
tor Clima She declared w«ir but she did not fight. But the 
international disbilance of power caused by its outbreak, left 
Japan free to pound upon China. Chine >e public opinion was 
shocked and remonstrated against Japan’s authority in 
Shantung. In the Washington Conference Japan’s hold on 
the German leaseholds were restricted. But she regained control 
over Shantung in 1923, only when she agreed to compensate 
it for the former German railway there. The war party 
in China was, however, disappointed, since the Versailles 
Settlement not only did not improve the prestige of their 
nation in the Italian way, but subjected it to further* 
humiliations. 
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5. Discuss] the background and process of the Kuomintang 
reorganisation before its assumption of political control in 
China. 

The Background Beginnings of change in the thought 
process of the Chinese may be traced back to China’s repeated 
failures before the western armies around the middle of 
nineteenth century. But there were attempts to alter by bits 
and pieces of the Confucian model. This rivisionism of the early 
Chinese leaders was crystalised on the racial tension between 
the Chinese and the Manchus. In fact, before the 1911 
revolution, Chinese social thought including even that of the 
Tung-meng Uui contained only a narrow nationalism, or 
racialism and the overthrow of monarchy did not contribute 
much towoards this. More comfortably did the people begin 
to make a choice between a strong presidential system and a 
responsible cabinet system, between bicameral and unicomeral 
legislatures. These wore political researches and they had 
very little to do with the actual social conditions. China, thus 
plunged into a ceaseless battle for power dccumulation ; and 
politics was taken without the society. 

During the second half of the second decade ot the present 
century two things stimulated the Chinese intelligentsia. First, 
as early as 1915 they felt the need of a simple language to 
communicate political discussions to the whole nation. A 
literary revolution was thus sponsored by the Chiness 
magazines, and the spoken-language style or pai~hua was made 
an effective means of propaganda. Secondly and coincidently, 
the overthrow of the despotic tsardom by the Bolshevik 
revolutionaries in Russia, and the defeat of the powerful 
emperor William II in Germany shook the Chinese thinking 
elides. The intelligentsia in China now began a new cultural 
movement, and did no longer able to discard Sun Yat-sen’s 
principle of people’s livelihood as merely a Utopian hope. 
There was disagreement among leaders regarding the way of 
Cliina’s salvation. But they argued in support of various 
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^isms’ including sooialism, out of which heralded a great 
change in social thinking. 

China also ceased to remain passive, complacent Only with 
paper discussion of social problems. The government’s failure 
to recover Shantung in the Paris Peace Conference exploded 
into student and merchant strikes on May 4 , 1919. The May 
Fourth Movement began in Peking, and soon spread like a 
wildfire to Shanghai and to the whole nation. It was a 
protest, directed against the war lords, policy of selling out 
of national interests and against the unequal treaties. 
Immediataly the pro- Japanese traitors were removed, and 
from this movement had started the organisation of the 
students’ unions in all the leading provincial cities. At 
Peking was organised the National Students Union which was 
proved to be more effective than the Kuomintang. Later on, 
many members of the student uiiitms joined in the Kuomin- 
tang and the Communist Party as their cadres. 

Again, attempts to promote socialism in China had begun 
as early as 1912, The Russian Revolution attropined the 
people to organise active socialist organisations. They had 
been badly affected by the pressure of the militarists and 
imperialists and their squandary of even the school funds. 
Opportunities of education was minimised ; and there was no 
scope of employment. The idea of Russian Communism was 
gaining ground, and radical leaders started to arouse class 
consciousness of the people. In 1919 was organised China’s 
Youth Organisation for Socialism ; and in the next year the 
Secretariat of the Labourers’ Union. In 1921 the Chinese 
Communist Party was organied and held its first national 
congress at Sanghai. Between 1920 and 1923 workers in rail- 
ways, mines, ports and mills were all led to a series of strikes 
and students organised agitations and parades in support 
of them. These were meant to inject a rebellious spirit to fight 
against warlords and imperialists. 

Moreover, due to the new attitude of the revolutionary 
government of Russia, the Chinese intellectuals developed a 
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friendly and sympathetic attitude towards Soviet Russia. 
The Moscow government not only denounced all unequal 
treaties signed between the Tsarist government and China^ 
but at the same time sent the Ignatius Yourin mission in 
August 1920. Although the warlords did not support a 
denunciation of imperialism from Russia, professors and 
students were delighted at this. A representative oi Soviet 
Russia, Adolf Joffe, was very enthusiastically welcomed in 
August, 1922. Many of the Chinese social thinkers combined 
their desire to unify the people with the Marxist principles ; 
and the Communist Party raised the slogans, ''Down with 
War Lords** and "Down with Imperialism.** In this back- 
ground the Kuomintang was not only organised but took 
many Communists as its members. 

The process : The Kuomintang was reorgani?>ed in three 
stages. In its first phase, the party adopted a definite name. 
In the second, it prepared itself to accept Communist members 
and to ally with Russia in 1923. Finally, this policy was 
fulfilled in 1924. 

In 1913, Yuan Shi-k’ai dissolved the Kuomintang ; 
but in the next year it was reorgani'.ed into the Chinese 
Revolutionary Party or Chung-hua Ko-ming Tang, in Tokyo. 
It was an underground organisation, but after Yuan’s death, 
its members returned to the parliament. At its headquarters 
at Shanghai, Sun Yat-sen, between 1918 and 1919, wrote two 
books to effect psychological change and material rehabilitation 
of the Chinese people. These books were Sun Wen's Political 
Theory and his Industrialisation Plan and they were combined 
under the title Plans for the National Reconstruction. Finally 
it was unified and formally adopted the party name, Chung- 
kuo Kuo^min-tangf on October 10, 1919. But at this time Sun 
and his party had no mandatory political platform in China. 

It was also during his forced retirement at Shanghai that 
Sun felt the necessity of one party to monopolise the govern- 
ment during the revolutionary period. It was also considered 
for the party members to obey their leader tsmg-H absolutely. 
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He elaborated his programme in his Revolutionary Strategy and 
divided his revolution in three stages — military conquest, 
political tutelage, and constitutional government. The 
Bolshevic Revolution in Russia reinforced his conception of 
party dictatorship, to which his followers were not very loyal. 
Sun then allowed the Chinese Communists to join the 
Kuomintang, and was so impressed with the practice of 
Communism in Russia, that he hoped for an alliance with 
Russia. 

The draft plan for the Kuomintang was prepared in late 
IDi'J and it was announced in January, 1923. In this 
manifesto, the Three Principles ol the People were redefined 
and broadened. Nationalism meant for the elimination of 
ino(pialit't 3 among all races and nations; and not confined 
in atiiarrow an* i-Manchniam. The principle of people's rights 
was enhanced from “establishment of a republic*' to “democracy 
with referendum’*. Peojile'h liveliho» d included both 'equal 
distribution of lana” and “control of capital”. The blue print 
WMS tikeii from Bolshevic Party Organisation, and Communists 
were included as indiviidual members than aa a group. There 
were talks cd’ an alliance with Rusai.i, and Bun Yal-Sen was 
bent on it. Soviet Ku^.sia sent Micliael Borodin to support 
the Kuomintang and ho was invited to advise the provisional 
Central Executive Committee. 

On January 20, 1924, a National Congress’of the Kuomint- 
ang was held at Canton and six members, three elected and 
three selected by Dr. Sun, from each of the provinces partici- 
pated in it. Ill his inaugural address Sun analysed the party 
history, and announced that the party would be placed above 
the nation “to use the power of the political party to 

reconstruct the nation”. A presidium of five members was 
formed ; and the Congress was congratulated by the Soviet 
ambassador Karakhan. 

The Kuomintang Organisation of 1924 was as follows : — . 

National Party Congress 

Central Executive Committee, Central Supervisory Committee 


25 
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Central Party Headquarters ( Tang-pu ) 
Provincial Tang-pu Special District Tang-pu 

Special Municipal Tang-pu Special Tang-pu 

Hsien Tang-pu District Tang-pu 

County Party Headquarters ( Ch*u tang-pu ) 
Branch Party Headquarters ( Ch’u fen-pu ) 

In this reorganised Kuomintang all power converged in 
the National Party Congress, and actually to its President. 
Sun Yat-Sen had already established the Wharapoa Military 
Academy to train the revolutionaries. 

Conclusion : The idea of Kuomintang reorganisation was 
thus originally of Sun Yat-Sen, but later it was influenced by 
the success of the Bolshevic Revolution in Russia. The 
literary revolution helped its ideas spreading and the Whampoa 
Academy trained its soldiers. The draft of the reorganisation 
was solely retraced from the blueprint of the Bolshevic Party 
and Sun Yat-Sen expanded his three principles accordingly. 
While aiming at the general welfare of the people ^the reorgan- 
ised Kuomintang brought about a cultural and political 
rebirth of China. Jt attempted to fill the void in the realm 
of Chinese social tliinking. 

Q. 6. Discuss the re-unification of China under the 
Kuomintang. 

The basic concept of the Kuomintang under Sun Yat-Sen 
was that one day the Chinese Revolution would march in 
arms from its home in Canton northwards to rid the land of 
the warlords and their foreign masters, Accordintly the 
party was reshaped in 1924 as ’'an organised and aggressive 
party”, on the basic ideology embodied in Sun’s Three 
Principles of the People. In the north too, the people were 
wearied by the years of p ointless civil strife and of exactions, 
and internal dissensions of the Peyang warlords. They were 
ready to lend support to any one who would promise them 
peace and well-being. Sun Yat-Sen himself took the offensive ; 
but he had not lived to see his dreams fulfilled. Yet the 
re-unification of China remained as the fundamental ambition 
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of the NationaliBts and Communists alike. Under the leader- 
ship of Chiang Kai-Shek they resumed the northern expeditions 
in July 1928 ; and a National Government in China in August. 
1925. But the Chinese re-unification under the Nationalists 
was achieved not without internal dissensions and squabblings. 

The Declaration by the First National Congress of the 
Kuomintangy 1924 did not immediately led to the extension of 
Sun Yat-Sen’s military government beyond Canton, On the 
contrary its own position was at stake due to the agitation 
of the Canton merchants, provoked and supported by the 
British. At this time, the Whampoa Military Academy was 
formally inaugurated ; and Sun led an abortive northern 
expedition. Convulsive struggles soon ensued between the 
Merchanib’ Association and the Kuomintang, and on the 
pretext to undo the coup d'etat of the former, the latter 
forfeited the weapons of their militia. In the meantime, the 
unpopular government of Ts’ao Kun fell from power in the 
north, and Tuan Chi-Jui assumed full control ov^r the affairs 
under the designation of “chief executive*. Dr, Sun 
maintained close relations with Tuan and his associates ; but 
finally he broke with them in December 1924, over the policy 
towards imperialism. He died on March 12, 1924. 

The Executive Government in the north under Tuan Ch*i- 
Jui did not fare better than .the earlier ones. Tuan knew 
very well that the allegience to him of the warlords along 
the Yangtze valley was a measure of exigency ; and he uas to 
depend on Chang Tso-Lin’s Fengtien Army and Feng Yu- 
Hsiang’s Nationalist Army. But there had already been going 
on an underhand struirgle between the two armies ; and both 
of them were eager to occupy the area around the Peking. 
Hankow Railway. They expanded their respective spheres of 
influence ; and the contending warlords of Honan and South- 
East China took full advantage of their struggle. Bv the 
end of 1925 all the warlords were virtually divided in two armed 
camps ; and in the subsequent war completely disintegrated 
the Executive Government. Chang Tso-Lin emerged as the 
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puppet master of the Peking regime. He also arrived at an 
understanding with his arch-enemy of two years before, Wu 
Pei-fu. 

Within the Kuomintang Sun’s death was followed by 
personal struggle among leaders for supremacy. But neither 
the Communists nor their opponents were strong enough to 
attempt an actual coup. All of them were of eager to perform 
the historic mission of northern expedition. But they differed 
in opinion with regard to the suitable time. While the Chinese 
Communists and the Russian observer considered any move 
at once as premature, the Nationalist left were in favour of 
launching an expedition ^vithout further delay. The presi- 
dent of the Whampoa Military Academy, Chiang Kai-shek 
held a third and more accurate view. He held that the league 
and covenant which bound the northern warlords together 
were no more than their previous pacts of mutual support and 
loyally. To him the only real worry was the possible Japam^e 
or western inlervcMition m order to prop up the counter- 
revolutionary government. Finally the Canton government 
endorsed the opinion of Chiang Kai-Shek and conferred on him 
plenary authority us commander of the Northern Expedition 
in June 1926. 

Chiang Kai-Shek organised the expedition in July in three 
directions. A column of the expeditionary army \\as sent 
toward the north, the seat of Woi P'ei-fu’s power in tlie 
Wuhan cities. Peasants in the area rallied round the invadi rs 
and by October Wt’s headquarters of Hankow fell and he fled 
n .rth wards to the temporary safety of Hunan. The progress 
of the other two columns was considerably less spectacular. 
The eastern column did not reach Foochow till December 
while the central force led by Chiang himself enteied 
Nanohang on 8 November. Now it was felt necessary that 
for the successful operation of troops it was necessary to 
remove the central administration from Canton to a convenient 
place. The phenomenal success of the northern .column 
encouraged the Communists and revived self-confidence among 
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Nationalist leftwing. Obviously Shantung was their choice, 
while the Commander-in*Ohief de-^ired to hayo his headquarters 
at Nanchang. The Communist allies ignored his demand and 
deliberately transferred it to the province of ^Hankow. The 
Wuhan Government was formally inaugurated on the New 
Year’s day 1027. 

The inauguration of the Wuhan regime was a direct affront 
to Chiana’s dictatorial powers *, and it told upon the Nationa- 
list Communist alliance heavily. He gathered around him 
leaders of the powerful secret societies and representatives 
of the banking world, and inflicted a heavy blow upon the 
Communists by making a forced entry into Nanking. The 
return of Wang Ching-wei caused a temporary headache ,but 
Chia ig c.jccecded in striking the blow by s irroundinsr and 
disarming th*' Worker’s General Union. A coup was also 
effected in Cmton. These and other incidents led to split in 
the Nationalist-Communist Alliance. The Comintern Executive 
in 1926 upheld the thesis that tlie Chinese Communists must 
strive to develop the Kuomintang by supportintr the left wdng 
while at the same time demon bsing the forces of reaction by 
arming the peasants. M. X. Roy an Indian, plaved an important 
role in arriving at the decision hut he disclosed the newh to 
Wang Ching-wei, a left wong member of the Kuomintang, in 
stead of to the Chinese Communist'*. This caused a tremor 
among the leftists, who finally cut off their relations with the 
Communists. This led to the purge of the Communists out of 
the Party. 

The immediate goal of the Nationalists to ov^erthrow the 
warlord regime was yet to be fulfilled. Chiang resumed his 
march to the north leaving the Hankow government to be 
engrossed by its domestic problems. But before proceeding 
much, he retired to his native home in order to re-unify the 
left and right wings of the Kuomintang. The holidays were 
espeoially rewarding for after a brief sojourn he was off to 
Japan where romance was waiting for him in the person of 
Miss Meiling Soong. He was baptised . and married her at 
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Ssnghai. Dnring his absence the Wuhan goyernment was 
amalgamated with its rival to form a new government at 
Nanking. But this did not ease factionalism within the 
Knomintang ; and Wang Ching-wei actually fostered to 
establish a Canton commune. Its supression was a bloody 
affair. Chiang returned from his honeymoon on January 7, 
1928 and resumed supreme command of the revolutionary 
armies. 

The northern expedition was again put in motion in April 
1928. This time the disclosure of the Tanaka Memorial helped 
to divide Chang Tso-hn from his Japanese masters. The 
subsequent Japanese invasion eased the work of theKuomintang 
forces. Chang Tso-lin was murdered and his son Chang Hsueh- 
liang joined the Nationalists. By July the Nationalists fairly 
accomplished their first task, viz., political re-unification of 
China save for Manchuria. In August they turned their 
attention to organise the period oi tutelege alter the plans of 
Dr. Son Yat-Sen. 
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Q. 1. Explain Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s '‘Three Principles of the 
People’’ and estimate his contributions to the growth of Chinese 
nationalism. 

The Three Principles of the People : The Three Principles 
of the People had been the basic ideas of Sun Yat-sen since 
they were formulated in 1905. But they were subsequently 
modified and exf)ressod in the Sun Min Chu I in the context of 
the post-war developments Even after his death they remained 
the basic manifesto of the Chinese Nationalists. 

The first of the Tliree Principles was Min^tsu or People’s 
Nationhood. Originally ^\hen it was first conceived in 1 905 
as a part of the programme of the T’ung-meng-hui, Nationalism 
connoted only liberation of the Chinese people from the alien 
Manchu rule. It was plainly anti-Manchuism. It was achieved 
in 1911, but events since then had demonstrated that the end 
of Manchu rule did not automatically make the Chinese people 
a nation. The idea was now confronted with a new bugbear, 
foreign imperialism, against which the Chinese people needed 
to cement themselves together into a strong modern State. 
It was thus widened in scope, and embodied the idea of a 
unity embracing all groups of people, major and minor. It 
sounded like a federalism ; but Sun Yat-sen revised it only 
towards anti-imperialism. 

The second was Min-cWuan, translated as People’s Authority 
or Democracy. Sun proclaimed this principle by attacking 
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the coDstitutional monarchists as counterparts of 'absolutism*. 
More positively it would help to establish a republic after the 
expulsion of the dynasty. Vaguely it would be achieved in 
three stages ; armed revolution, military government, and then 
after six years a national con^^tilutional government. In 
1924 these three stages denoted that the Kuomintang revolu- 
tion was to be followed by Kuomintang tutelage, during 
which period the party would handle the affairs until the 
people irrespective of wealth or class, would be allowed to 
elect the organs of the State. These organs would include 
oflSces to fulfil the traditional Chinese functions of Examination 
and Censorship, besides a Legislature, an Executive and a 
Judiciary of the western type. Sun Yat-een probably derived 
his views from western republicanism, the Swiss doctrine of 
initiative, referendum, election, recall, Soviet democratic 
centralism and Chinese ideas of examination and control. 

The last of the Three Principles was called Mmg sheng or 
People’s Livelihood- Sun borrowed this doctrine from an 
American, Henry George and expressed in it a number of 
theories, which he had come to pass. In essence it connoted 
the ‘'equalization of land-ownershi}».'' Mr. Alervy rightly 
explained, “It did not envisajre the general nationalization 
of land in its redistribution, but the restriction of unearned 
profits by private owners whose land,., had vastly increased by 
reason of its situation and devolopment of industries and 
communications through the labour of the community.*' It 
was thus a vague doctrine, which failed to solve the problem 
of peasantry. In 1124, it was implied that its goal was 
equalisation of land ownership according to value and that 
the landless peasants would bo given land by the State. The 
State would enact labour laws to protect the workers, and 
large industrial enterprises would be put under public control. 
With this doctrine Sun Yat-sen proceeded to fight capitalism 
and Marxism at the same time. 

These were, in short, the Three Principles of the People ; 
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enunciated and elaborated by Dr. Sun Yat-Sen. After his 
-death his Sun Min Chu I became the Bible of the Nationalists. 

Contribution to Chinese nationalism : Sun Yat-Sen had 
promulgated the doctrine of nationalism among the Chinese, 
when it had been rather a passive factor. Even when he had 
first propounded it 19^5, he restricted it only to anti- 
Manchuism. Nationalism in ii^s present details was known to 
only those Chinese, who had gone abroad to pursue studies. 
But their number was almost microscopic in relation to the 
Chinese population. 

Chinese nationalism which had been already rooted in its 
society had a stir immediately after the end of the World 
War I. B»*f^ ro that the Europeans had brought in their 
nationalism with their tools and textiles, trinkets and guns. 
The western communities, residing m China, had already 
demonstrated before the Chinese the blessings of industrialism, 
democracy and nationalism. People in China became aware 
of the streinrth of an Asian power in Russia's defeat at the 
hands of Japan. There had been dissatisfaction among the 
people but the diplomatic d scomfiture of the Chinese delegates 
at the Paris Peace Conference over yhantuiig melted the rock. 
On the Fourth of Alay 1919, students demonstrated their 
resentment in a general strike ^^hich resulted in a general boy- 
cott of Japanese goods. Natiunalism no longer remained 
a passive affair ; it wa.s publicly demonstrated. 

The Russian Revolution of 1917 and the end of tsardom 
in Russia attracted very much the Chinese nationalism. 
Communism entered into China ; and the Chinese Communist 
Party was formed in 1922. The most ardent among the 
Chinese Nationalists were also attracted by the Bolshevio 
successes. Dr. Sun Yat-Sen also admired the Bolshevik 
successes ; and began to cultivate good and friendly relations 
with Soviet Russia, Negotiation began between him and the 
Soviet advisers headed by Borodin ; and Communists were 
allowed to j6in the Nationalist Party as individual members. 
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8un Yat-Sen re-organised the party after the blueprint of the 
Bussian Communist Party. 

The objects of Sun Yat-sen was a national unifiioation 
through armed revolution. His experience in the years 
following 1911, attropined him to change his early conceptions 
of nationalism. Henceforward, he used it in a broader sense^ 
covering all the Chinese irrespective of Manchus, Chinese, 
Mongols etc. He also amplified his objectives namely, 
democracy and People’s Livelihood. But to achieve these 
aims he borrowed a scheme of organisation and a technique 
of propaganda. He set things for a successful nationalist 
revolution. 

The doctrine of nationalism was actually thesrised in the 
Chinese context by Dr. Sun Yet-Sen. His movements might 
have been at times adventurous. But it was he, who for 
the first time felt the need to weed out the foreigners as a 
basis for positive national growth. He exposed both the 
positive and negative aspects of Chinese nationalism. Indeed, 
he was to Chinese nationalism, what Thomas Jefferson was to 
democracy, and Mazzini was to Italian unification. 

Q. 2. Examine the development of political ideals and 
politicies under Sun Yet-Sen. 

The life and works of Sun Yet-Sen coincided with that 
period ofChinese history when thecountry was set to labouralot 
to get rid of the existing political and administrative patterns. 
He took active part in changes, that followed, and championed 
the cause of revolutionism and republicanism. Although he 
could not do much for his cause during the turn of the century, 
he suceeded in overthrowing the Manchus in 1911, and thus 
achieved his primary goal. But this did not make the country 
at once a real republic. Yuan Shih-kai and other warjords 
held the stage for more than a decade, during which period 
gnu laboured in ambiguity. But he crrried on a ceaseless 
battle against these war«lords both materially and ideologically 
until he reorganised the Kuomintang, the party which he 
started as his political platform. Yet he ceased to live before his 
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dreams were fulfilled. For more than a quarter of a century 
lie trained the Chinese people with his ideals and policies and 
after his death he was regarded as the Father of the Chinese 
nation. Therefore, a study of the development of political 
ideals and policies under Sun Yat-sen was not only important, 
but at the same an interesting one. 

Bom in a peasant family of a coastal village forty miles 
away of Canton in 1866 Sun Yat-Sen emigrated to Hawaii to 
join his eleder brother at the age of twelve. He joined a 
mission school and latter was converted to Protestant Christi- 
anity. Tn the subsequent years he was qualified as a doctor 
and for a time practised medicine at Macas. Ho had thus a 
a complete cycle of western education, and had the idea of 
overthrowing the Manchus from the beginning. He returned 
to China in 1894 and soon he founded a republican secret 
society from a group of compatriots in Hawaii. He contrived 
to use the coufitrys humiliations in the Treaty of Shimono- 
sheki to organise a coup rf* etat% But the plot failed ; a 
price was put on his head and he left China in a British vessel 
not to return again before 1911. 

w During his exile Sun Yat-Sen travelled extensively in 
Europe and America, aad these travels only deepened his anti- 
dyanstic convictions. He was opposed to the programme of 
reforms by royal decrees inaugurated by K^ang Yu-wei. Japan 
at this time became an abode of Chinese students who were 
attracted by western knowledge and technique, and many 
Cantonese merchants settled there. The latter financed Sun’s 
trips abroad while among the former he began to propagate, 
his anti-dynastic ideologies. By 190o several secret societies 
were organised in Tokyo with the representatives from both 
Central China and the Shanghai area. In that summer Sun 
Yat-Sen persuaded these secret societies to combine into one 
grand association, and he thus succeeded in organising the 
Tung-meng hui or the General League, whose political pro- 
gramme was to be expounded in its own newspaper. 

This programme of the T^ung meng-hui was based on the 
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Three People’s Principles outlined by Sun Yet-Sen in 1906. The 
first of these principles was Nationality, which contained a 
promise to liberate the Chinese race from the alien Manchus. 
The second concerned with the ‘People’s Authority*. It 
indicated the establishment of a republic after the expulsion 
of the dynasty by means of an armed revolution. The last one 
'was that of People’s Livelihood, which essentially meant for the 
'equalization of land-ownership* ; Sun borrowed this doctrine 
from Henry George, an American, and it envisaged not a 
general nationalisation of land in its redistribution but a 
restriction of unearned profits by private owners. With these 
principles at the base the T*ung-meng-hui conformed closely 
to the pattern, as the circumstances rendered it necessary. 
Their ideas were combined with that of the Nihilist migrants 
from Russia and these two traditions came together, sporadic 
anti-dynastic movements began in China. As a result there 
were several abortive uprisings in 1906, *1907 and 1910, which 
enjoyed full approval of Sup Yat-Sen. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese saw in uKer awe that Russia and 
Japan fought in their own land. Although the Russo-Japanese 
war tilted the balance in Sun’s favour ; but he had at this time 
followers lesser in number than the constitutionalists. The 
Empress Dowager now felt the need of doing something to 
restore the royal prestige, and clung to the idea of constitu- 
tional monarchy. Everything was done to make a mockery 
of it when in 1908 the Emperor’s authority was declared 
sacrosanct. Even the limited right of the people to freedom 
of speech^ assembly and property — were to be enjoyed not 
before 1917- However, both the emperor and the empress 
Dowager died in August, 1908 ; and a lad prince Ch’un ascend-* 
ed the throne with his uncle as the Regent. The regency not 
only dismissed Yuan Sh’ih-kai but at the same time gradually 
concentrated all powers in the hands of the royal princes. The 
reformers were disillusioned and the merchants disgruntled 
at the nationslisation of reilwa^s. The T*ung-meng-hui was 
ready and the revotulion broke out in October, 1911. 
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The revolutionaries established a Government at Wuchang 
and subsequently they set tree many of the provinces. Later 
they organised a parallel Government at Nanking and elected 
Sun Yat-Sen its president provisional The emperor recalled 
the services of the dismissed General, Yuan Sh’ih-kai, who had 
connections with the revolutionaries uuderneath. This was 
rather a splendid situation for ambitious Yuan, who had the 
reserve authority for bargaining. The revolutionaries were 
in need of money and after prolonged negotiations, they 
entered into an agreement with Yuan Sh'ih-Kai. Meanwhile the 
emperor abdicated at Yuan’s instance. Sun Yat-Sen resigned 
iho presiilency in favour of Yuan Sh’ih-Kai and the seat of 
revolutionary government was transferred to Peking at the 
ina‘*K*i.';lion of the latter. A Constitution was promulgated 
to check the authority of the PrcMident. 

In the geniral euphoria <,{ \\<‘>ternisatjon people welcomed 
Yuan Sh’ili K\i as 'the \Va.shington ot the Chinese Republic.* 
Blit it did not take much time to bring their disillusion. 
With iho army at his command, Yuan moved the murder of 
premi* r Sung Chiao-Jen and trampled over all democratic 
principles. Sun Yat Sen requested him to retire, and himself 
esc ipid to Japan. Yuan thin revived dictatorship and made a 
plea to move' towards the throne in 1915, He financed his 
bi b(iy Japanest loans and agreed to the latter’s Twenty-one 
J;t‘Tnands in return for their assistance. But it was to much 
lor the people to bear and they threatened a rebellion. In 
the lace of collective opposition of the people, he abandoned 
the idea of becoming the emperor- It was his cruellest mis- 
fortune, and he was exposed to the world as a buffoon. 
Between rage and frustration, he broke out completely and 
died on June 6, 1916. 

1’he pitiful end of Yuan Sh*ih-Kai was a counterfeit victory 
of the nationalist revolutionaries. His death was followed by 
a comedy of attempted Manchu restoration. There were 
chaos every were, and Peking witnessed a great melee of the 
war-lords*. The north and south of China were divided ; and 
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'Sun Yat-Sen established a new military Government at Canton 
in August^ 1917. From there he continued to invade the north 
until he himself was unseated from the Canton Government. 
Meanwhile^China joined the Allies in the first world war at 
the insistence of T’uan Ch’i-jui, who again was displaced by 
his Chihli rivals* Sun returned to Canton in 1920 and formed 
a new military government there. The factional disputes of 
the war-lords in north were intensified in the meantime and 
China lost in the bargaining at Paris Peace Conference. 

The most significant event during the war years was the 
Russian Revolution and the success of the Bolsheviks attracted 
the Chinese students and intellectuals. The students were 
inspired to organise the demonstrations on the Fourth of 
May, 1919 as mark of protest against the failure of the Chinese 
Government at Varsailles. Labourers in different places took 
resort to strikes and the Chinese Communist Party was 
formed in 1922. Sun Yat-Sen admired Soviet Government 
and Moscow on its part turned to him to erect a natio- 
nal Government.’ There were prolonged negotiations between 
Sun and the Russian advisers, led by Borodin. Communists 
joined the Kuomiirtang as individuals, and an alliance be- 
tween the Communists and the nationalists war thus forged. 
Sun Yat-Sen proceeded to remodel the Kuomintang, with the 
Soviet party model in his mind. 

The blue print of the Kuomintang reorganisation was 
drafted on the Russian model and Sun became its president 
for life. It was made a policy-making body. In its first Congress 
held in January 1924, was issued a Manifesto to the effect that 
the Revolution recognised as its enemies the warlords and the 
imperialist powers associated with them. The Three Princi- 
ples of the People were published in a revised version, Sun 
added with nationalism the removal of foreign imperialism, and 
People’s rights would thus^ deprive all counter-revolutionaries 
of their rights- The principle of People’s Livelihood was 
amplified with the addition that landless peasants would be 
given land, by the State. Their realisation depended upon 
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military victory and for this Whampoa Miltary Academy was 
started. 

With the reorganisation of the Kuomintang, Sun Yat«Sen 
resumed-his northern expedition. This time he joined .the 
vittcis ol I’uan Ch’i-jui to take advantange warlord factiona- 
lism. But soon he broke with them on the question of the 
treatment of the imperialists. He refused to join the Ministry 
off All the Talents, and be died in March 1925. 

Thus throughout his career Sun Yat-Sen advocated nc^- 
tional integration on republican principles ; and it could be 
achieved by revolutionary upheavals. He taught the Chinese 
people of the evils of both monarchism and foreign imperial-* 
ism and devoted his life to demonstrate his ideas. But he 
died befoie he could work as the midwife of the nationalist 
republic. In the words of MoAlavy “his doctrine of the 
Three Principies was to become the Bible of the Nationalists 
and to ensure tnat in death his influence far exceeded what it 
had been during his life. It was a fair estimate of the develop- 
ments of ideal and policies under Sun Yet-Sen. 



CHAPTER XXV 


THE NATIONALIST GOVERNMENT 


1. Make an assessment of the works of the National Govero- 
-ment between 1921 and 1941. 

Armed seizure of power from the war-lords was followed by 
assumption of political power by the Kuomintang in July 192S. 
A national government emerged, and according to Sun Yat- 
Sen's plans, the country was now to undergo a period of 
Tutelegc, during which the affairs of the State wouM be 
handled by the Kuomintang or the Nationalist Party. Accord- 
ingly, a plenary session of the Kuomintang Central EKPCUtive 
C<)mmittee was convened in August to formulate the adminis- 
trative structure. In October, tlie first Organic Law^ was 
promulgated containing provisions for a party dictatorship. 
The five Yuan [ department ] principles of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen to 
exercise functions of examination and control, as well as of 
legislative, executive and judicial powers was carefully 
adhered to. A State Council was formed, and the presidents 
and vice-presidents the five Yuans were chosen by the party’s 
standing committee. Chiang Kai-shek became Chairman and 
Head of the State. A Central Political Council was made up 
of the State Council and the Party’s central Executive to 
ensure control of the government by the party. Nanking 
became the seat of the National Government. 

The task before national government was to bring into 
being the revolutionary principlet sun yat-sen — namely nation- 
alism, democracy and people’s livelihood. Their successful 
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implementation depended upon the Kuomintang leadership, 
nature of its opposition and obstruction from outside, es^^e- 
cially from Japan. But within the Kuomintang there were 
three contesting factions headed by Hu Han-min, Wang- 
Ching-Wei and Chiang Kai-shek. Of them the first two 
later became leaders of the Bight and Left Wings respectively, 
while Chiang held a position of eminence by dint of his 
control over the army. Again, there were conflicts between 
the Nationalists and the Communists, in which the former 
was bent on driving out the later. Moreover taking advan- 
tage of those internal wranglings, Japan seized Manchuria, 
fought with the Nationalist at Sanghai and manufactured 
the Republic of Mancliukuo. 

In of all these, the National Government fostered 

to accomplish much of the things in China. In a series of 
flaw , criminal, civil and administrative, promulgated 
from 1928 nnwerds, the National Government abolished 
concubinage, recognised only monogamous unions etc. 
Outwardly these laws wore most impressive ^ but their social 
impact was of th^ slightest. In the field of communications, 
the National Government did something undoubtedly, 
Certainly it did not introduce railways in China for the first 
time ; but, it constructed a few link lines. It 'increased the 
motor roads and introduced civil aviation. A Chinese National 
Airwaj^s Corporation was established in 1930, with forty-five 
per , cent of its shares held by America. In the same year 
Germany was contracted for the creation of Eurasian Airwa;> s. 
Power industries were enlarged. The Government also provi i- 
ed relief for the flood and drought stricken peoples and 
built dykes along the banks of the Yangtse. 

The most outstanding problem before the National Govern- 
ment was financial, Jwhich it inherited from the past. It was 
expected that it would quicken the tempo of economic modern- 
isation and establish certain essential foundations of economic 
growth. To meet needs of the time, the National Government 
undertook Qsoal reforms. Industrial taxation was centralised ; 

26 
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tariff policy brought under national control, and the annual 
national budget introduced. Again, in the realm of currency 
it faced the international depression by abandoning the silver 
standard. It was replaced by paper currency, and notes were 
to be issued by three govrenment-controlled banks. Silver 
was nationalised to check its flight abroad. 

In maUers relating to the foreigners, the National 
Government achieved certain things. Although the unequal 
treaties with the foreigners of the 1840 wore not altogether 
abrogated until the end of the Pacific War, manv of the 
foreign le'i'^'holls were tnnsferrod to its aiithoiil.y. In a 
series of agreements of 192^ wig'll xAmerica and tho leading 
European Powers, ("'liina resumed her tariff autonomy. 
Japan too agreed to abolish the likin, an irksome fetter on 
Chinese commerce, which h.ul been raiserl einee the Taiping 
War. Foreicn Powers were also pur.suaded to aL'ree to 
graduiilly transfer their lieh*^ to extra-' enitorialiiy. Moie- 
over, in tho municipal admini.slraMon (d international settle- 
ment of Sanghai, five seats u^re alloted 1o the Chinese. But. 
with regard to the pr.^blemof M uichuria, the Nanking Govern- 
ment seemed to have it in tin lap of the League cf 

Nations. 

But these were tho brighter side of the picture. On its 
(K.rker sides, these reforms faiUd to achieve tin- main objective 
nimoly to establish thw country's economy on a solid foun- 
dation. These were undoubtedly very notable reforms ; but they 
did not automatically break the barriers of economic stagnation. 
Tho National Government did not undertake any fundamental 
institutional reforms affecting the very roots of stagnation. 
Nor did it encourage rural reconstruction. There were seldom 
enforcement of the land laws protecting the peasants. On the 
contrary Chiang Kai-shek and his associates tried to get a 
financial empire for themselves. The four families came to 
control the banks, authorised to issue the now currency of 1935. 
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They found a highway to great fortunes and in course of time 
became the financial wizards of the country. 

Again, these reforms when they came were at times marred 
by Cliiang Kai-shek’s autocratic desires. His sole source of 
strength was the Whampoa Military Academy; and he built 
up an elite corps of young officers, the C. C. Clique known 
after liis agents Ch’en Li-fu nnd Ch’en Kii-fu. Its purpose was 
to eociiro uncon Mtional obe Henee to order^; of Chiainjt as Sup- 
reme L‘i(ler ot the Party and the Government. It also ad- 
vocated a r-"turn to ancient Confucian morality. Another group, 
known 's tin Bhtc Shirt Society <iKo ca no into existence whose 
])rimary aim w • i suppress all nj)pf*nentfl of th'* State, the 
Party and tlie ider. was in >ri* overtly of fascist type. 
Chia.i.' Kd t’lU' curved out i p» r^onal dictatorship in 

the name of h * Kuv>mintang • an‘l in doing so he not only 
relied on the irn.y, but at Mie saueMini'' strictly censored the 
press, 1ili*i-» the ridn 

Moreover, under *}{0 Vatauni (J^vcjninent bureaucratic 
power gre \ nmie ra))idly tlun moeritie processes. There 
were the loc il police, tti secrel p dice, the idueatioiud pro- 
'^ramnies iind oilier devie(s ti) ci^nlrol political )v\th. Leaders 
Here irii'^trated (d if, n <1 formed a number of in iin r parties. 
Tlie -‘Do. nooratic J^eieu?” was v>rgaui.S‘*d in 1941 to (jppose 
one pirty rule. The p'‘ri« d of politieii tuiele^e wiiich was to 
jontiiv • til! 1935, no* chinked until 1941, He ides the 
Nankinii government tendf'd to jU'.Mf' 'i^ .without irian princi- 
]>les bv taking resort lo (^vinlueiiii piiiieiolts. In tlies • circuin* 
fctancos I'le Kdi)nil t}ovorn*n*Mt was larg«* y uribiuet .-.ful 
in advaneing io\'aido Sun ^ et- m’s goid « 1 l)emoeiMC\ , leaving 
aside his T; lee People’s Prineiplcv^^ n. gen ril. it als » failed to 
ichieve politic d unity of China, on Jie cjninry a large part 
of It win larlerecl away tc» JajiaM ii 1931. 1’ is argued that 

tho ‘‘Chinese govenrnerxt de i !“ 1 t'latth'W’ir ajauist the 
Coiiimunists must be civen pno-jiy ^ mv . ‘i taner r j foreign 
inv.ision”. E\ei» ;dh»winir mk-i e ntes i.ii'', tin t'hinese 
govtrnrueut .dso fai'ed to iijht v'’ .miiiii' : *s p)lilicaUy by 
achicvinir a singleness of tliou.iht and purpose. 
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Q. 2. Analyse the circamstances leading to the Manchu- 
rian crisis of 1931. Comment *on the League’s handling of the 
question. 

Circunstances leading to the Manchurian crises : 

Manchuria, before the foundation of the National Govern- 
ment, had been under Chinese sovereignty ; but it had assumed 
increasing importance to Bussia and Japan. As a strategic 
base of East Asian politics it had had its importance since 
1895 , and the creation of the Chinese Eastern Railway had 
increased the economic importance of its natural wealth. Rich 
in aguiculture, Manchuria had timber lands and such minerals 
as coal, iron and gold. Russia and Japan had extended their 
capital and managerial investments ; and increased their 
interests in the region. Particularly Japan’s ‘‘special position*' 
in Manchuria was established in the treaties of 1895 and 1915 
and she did not let them go in the Washington Conference. 

But the government of Manchuria under Chang Tso-lin, 
although friendly to Japan, did not like to permit Japan’s 
“special position” to go unchallenged. After his death, hia 
son Chang Hsueh-^liang rallied round the Nationalist Govern- 
ment and became the Gommander-in-Chief and head of the 
administration of Manchuria, Jchol and part of Inner Mon- 
golia. It was a warning to Tokyo that from now on Manchu- 
ria was no longer administered by marionettes. The changed 
situation became evident by the fact that henceforward 
all matters arising between the north-eastern provinces 
and any foreign power had now to bo referred to the Chinese 
Foreign OflSce at Nanking. But the most important develop- 
ment was the influx of Chinese immigration in Manchuria 
and its population by 1930 became overwhelmingly Chinese. 
What was more, young Chang diverted traffic to other harbours,, 
served by independent railway links, in order to minimise the 
importance of Dairen, Port Arthur and the South Manchurian 
Railway, which were designed to ensure Japanese control. 

Thus the National Government in Manchuria under Chang 
Hsueh-liang had from' the beginning a very strained relation 
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with Japan. Bab actual hostilities «had a prelude in the 
Russo-Ohinese crisis of 1929. Soviet-Bussia had denounced 
imperialism in China, but in the agreement cf 1924 with Chang 
Tso-lin reserved the control over the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
which provided the shortest ''route to Vladivostok. Sino- 
Russian relations had grown progressively worse after 1927, 
when the Kuomintang had purged the Communists •out of 
the party. Since then, the Russians began to use the Eastern 
Railway as a base for Com»>iunist propaganda. Chang, backed 
by Chiang Kai-shek at first protested, and then in May-July 
1929, surrounded the Soviet Consulate in Harbin and compul- 
sorily took over the railway. Moscow on its part severed 
diplomatic relations, and then led an armed attack in Novem- 
ber against the frontier town of Manchuli, and then against 
Harbin. Tl ’s armed intervention was against the provisions 
of the Kcllog-Briand Pact, but Soviet Russia defended it on 
pretence of self-defence. Th^' CIrnese government was thus 
compelled to come to terms, and in December io acknowledged 
the Russian status quo on the railway. 

There Iiad been nn love lo^t b<^two?n Moscow and Tokyo 
on the ^Linchuriin tinder-box. Bit on this occasion, the 
Japanese looked on with complaciiicy tint th^ Kellog-Briand 
Pact was an ineffective preventive of war and the National 
Government w’as incapablo of exciting power in the Three 
Eastern Provinces. So they proceeded to defend their “life- 
line” in Manchuria. The National G iverninent was also not 
willing to relinquish its “first line of defence” and the “granary 
of Chino”. Situations in 1931 seemed ripe for Japan to try 
again. The very existence of the government of Nanking was 
torn asunder by dissension. The floods in the Yangtze valley 
distracted the country. America and the major Europeon 
Powers, specially Great Britain, were preoccupied with diflS- 
oulties at home resulting from economic depression. Moreover, 
in Japan itself ultra-nationalism growing out of the development 
of industrial capitalism mounted high, -and some -issue was 
necessary which would rally public opinion behind the army 
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in its straggle with the party politicians. Action in Manchuria 
appeared to be just the thing upon which most army officers 
could agree- 

In fact what was necessary for Japan was a suitable 
incident in order to take the offensive. Such incidents were 
not rare ; and two of them in rapid succession helped to set 
the stage for the actual drama. In July 1911, there were 
clashes between the Chinese and the Korean settlers, who 
had settled as Japanese citizens in the province of Kirin. 
Secondly, on 18 September 1931 a bomb exploded on the 
track of the South Manchurian Railway and it was engineered 
by [the Japanese civilians and militarists. The Kwangtung 
army under Captain Nakamura suddenly became aware of 
its imperial mission, and they seized the opportunity to find 
solution to unsolved political problems. 

The Japanese quickly occupied (!?hang-chun and Kiiin, and 
the Chinese forces stood helpless in the face cf the Japanese 
Air Force. Hostilities spread from Manchuria to Sanghai 
towards the end cf January 1032. In the meantime, the 
Japanese came to an understandinic with the last emperor 
of China, Pu Yi, and by Oct /ber 1932, they manufactured the 
Republic ofManchukuo with Pu Yi at its head. Then they 
proceeded to Jehol in the midst ^f which China had no other 
way out but to acknowledge on May 31, 1933, Japan's 
special position in North China, and the loss cj Manchuria. 
Western Powers were al«^o not disple ised to see a formidable 
Japanese military base being created on the Peussian ironticr. 

The Leaguers handling of the situation : 

Various machineiies like the League of Nations, the Kellog- 
Briand Pact and the Nine Power Treaty, had been constructed 
for the maintenance of peace, following the liberal traditions 
after the World War I. But none of these machineries were 
helpful to restore peace in Manchuria or to prevent Japan from 
aggression. Japan’s attack on Manchuria was brought to the 
notice of the League of Nations under Article XI of the Co- 
venant as early as September 21, 1931, Her attempts to invoke 
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the power to impose on Japan failed. Instead on October, 
24, an order was issued, the purport of which was that the 
Kwangtung army should withdraw to the South Manchurian 
Railway zone. But fapan ignored it and defended her attack 
on grounds of self-defence. Finally on December 10 the League 
Assembly voted to send a Commission under Lord Lytton to 
investigate the issue. 

Meanwhile, the League opened dialogue with the United 
States to know the latter’s opinion with regard to the applica- 
tion of the Kellog-Briand Pact, China also urged upon the 
United States to take steps under the Pact to uphold peace in 
the Par East. The latter atrraod t o consult informally with 
the League on possible moves. She also made her own repre- 
sentaUnw in Tokyo. In January 1932, Secretary of States, 
Henry L. StiMSon proclaimed the refusal of his government to 
recognise any change brought about by force ; and hinted that 
both the Kellog-Briand Pact and the Nine-Power Open Door 
Treaty were at stake. lie expected support from Britain and 
France ; but neither country associated itbelf with this move. 

When the hostilities spread into Sanuhai, China invoked 
Articles X and XV of the Covenant, under which the League 
was to assess re^iponsibility and eventually to ''j^ply sanctions. 
Accordingly a League Committee consisting of the local consular 
representatives of the League members was formed at Sanghai. 
The United States also made a general appeal to the Powers to 
associate themselves with the doctrine of non-recognition. On 
the recommendation of the Consular Committee, Japan and 
China made peace for the time being. But America and Europe 
failed to arrive at an agreed formula of arms reduction in the 
Disarmament Conference of 1932. Japan seized the opportunity 
and resumed fighting. She promoted and encouraged the 
organisation of local self-governing bodies in Manchuria, and 
on March 9, 1933, made Pu Yi the regent of the new State 
of Manchiiku . 

It was at this time that the Lytton Commission made its 
report on October 2, 193'. In tbe report Manchuria was 
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presented as a complex product of historical development. It 
was considered by a special Committee of nineteen League 
members in February 1033. The Committee recommended 
non-recognition of Manchukuo, a Manchurian Government 
compatible with Chinese sovereignty and an invitation to China 
and Japan to undertake direct negotiations under the good 
offices of the League Commission. Contrarily, Japan invaded 
Jehol ; and her remorseless continuance of aggression at last 
provoked a condemnation at Geneva. The Japanese delegation, 
headed by Matsuoko Yosuke, walked out of the Assembly, 
and in March 1933, Japan strode out of the League in 
drudgeon. 

Thus the League of Nations handled the affairs in Manchu- 
ria only by appointing the leisurely Lytton Commission. Even 
the limited measures of the League were not effective on 
Japan ; for the latter virtually snapped her fingers towards 
the former. Again, not even the mildest of the sanctions 
did the League apply on Japan. The political undertone behind 
it was that the powerful members of the League ]>articularly, 
did not like to undertake the burden of a war. Indeed, Japan’s 
flouting of the decisions of the League, not only proved the 
poworlessness of the League, but at the same time embold- 
ened others to proceed on their imperial designs. Japan 
cautiously approached in building hef Far Eastern Empire ; 
and thus signalled at the beginning of the Second World War, 
League’s failure to check Japanese aggression also affected 
collective security of the European Sla es. By 1931, it was 
clearly proved that the League of Nations was reduced to a 
powerless debating society. 

Q. 3. Critically examine the Sino-Japanese relations 
between 1931 and 1941. 

The Sino-Japaneso relation during the decade 1931 to 1941 
was one of hostilities. Conflict began on the rich and fertile 
region of Manchuria as a part of Japan’s ^mission’ on the 
mainland. The National Government adopted rather a policy 
of appeasement ; but not without stubborn resistance. The 
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matter was also brought to the notice of the League of 
Nations. But in the end, Japan conquered Manchuria and 
established there the puppet republic of Manchukuo in 1932« 
Since then politics carried both China and Japan ever closer to 
a broader conflict. The birth of Manchukuo prevented Japanese 
penetration in to Inner Mongolia and the creation of a subser- 
vient Chino^ These were extremely irritating to the Japanese 
army, and in 1937 the Japanese Government, having a 
predominance of military leaders sought to solve the problem 
through armed force. In China also in the meantime the 
Nationalists and the Communists made a united front to repel 
the Japanese aggression. Hostilities emsued between China and 
Japan in 1937 and continued until their final merger with the 
world c •tifldgration that began with the German invasion of 
Voland in i!)ll. 

At the very beginning of the period under review China and 
Japan came to clashe-^i over Manchuria. The area was vast, 
fertile and rich in timber and mintTal resources. Strategically 
it was important as a l)a^o in East Asian politics. Russia and 
Japan had long been casting covetous eyes in Mancliuria, and 
invested their capital and managery to exploit its natural 
resources. Japan assumed a “special p'^sition” in the area by 
dint of the South Manchurian Railways and control over the 
ports of Darien and E^qrt Arthur. She liad secured the privi- 
leges in the treaties of 189o and 1915, and did not let them 
go in the Washington Conference, 

The rapid increase of Japanese influence in Manchuria was 
not taken at ease by the Chinese authorities in Manchuria. 
Chang fisueli-liang, son of Chang Tso-lin and ruler of 
Manchuria, entered into a compromise with the National 
Government, and decided to restrict the Japanese intrusion in 
the provinces of Manchuria, Jehol and Inner Mongolia. There 
was a large scale immigration of the Chinese people into the 
region ; and Chang Usueh-Iiang built independent railways to 
divert the traffic of goods to other harbours. It was a rudeshook 
to the Japanese enterprises, because it reduced the import* 
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anoe of the S. M. R. and the Japanese ports. Japan was then 
rented by a struggle for power between the military leaders 
and politicians. The Kwangtung army made the Manchurian 
affairs an issue at a time when the Government of Nanking 
was torn asunder by dissension, and the floods in the Yangtze 
valley distracted the country. America and the European 
Powers, having preoccupied* with the economic depression, 
were not in a position to protest. 

Japan was thus ready to strike upon Manchuria on a 
suitable pretext ; and it was made on September 18, 1931 over 
the explosion of a bomb upon the track ot* the South Manchu- 
rian Railway. The Kwangtung army under Captain Nakamura 
occupied Mukden on September 19. Two days later China 
appealed to the League of Nations ; but J ipan promptly denied 
that she was pursuing territorial ambitions. However, the 
League appointed a Commission of Enquiry in January 1932, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Lytton ; but by then the 
creation of the ‘independent’ State of Manchukuo hid already 
made any investigatio.i abortive. The Lytton Commission, 
however, submitted its reports co^.taining the military cons- 
piracy and condemning the Japanese aggression. Japan was 
irritated at these, and she herself only recognised Manchukuo. 
As soon as the matter came to debate at Geneva in February 
1933, she altogether withdrew from the Leagua. 

China’s moves in the Leaguf of Nations yielded only fruit- 
less Western sympathy. Japan resumed aggression in the nor- 
thern provinces of China early in 193^ on the pretext of adding 
Jehol to Manchukuo. A truce was enforced on China in May ; 
and in June the Chinese troops were obliged to withdraw from 
Hopei and Chahar. Chinese politicians were also ira])ped to 
accept “autonomy” of the northern provinces under the pat- 
ronage of Japan. The resumed Japanese hostilities were also the 
work of the army, but they were small-scale and intermittent. 
In April 1934, the Foreign Ministry of Japan announced that 
the Sino- Japanese relations were in no sense a concern of the 
League of Nations or the Powers. Eighteen months later it 
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proposed a general settlement on the basis of Chinese recogni- 
tion of ManchnkuOp suppression of anti*»Tapanese activities in 
China, and an anti-Communist Sino-Japanese alliance. 

But things did not go as smoothly as it was expected. The 
stubbomnessof the Chinese rrsistance in the resulting negotia- 
tions convinced the Japaxiese leaders that instead of piecemeal 
method they were to adopt a definite plan to pursue Japan^s 
^mission’ on the mainland. This attitude became more wide- 
spread when Chiang-Kai-shek made a united front with the 
Communists at the end of 1936 to resist the Japanese aggre- 
ssion. Again a sense of frustration among the younger army 
oflBcors in Japan also led to a mutiny in Tokyo in February, 
1936. The Japanese leaders now began to think of an adven- 
turous ^"hinese policy which would ease the political tensions 
at home and l'‘ring economic profits from abroad. So the 
prospects of a major clash with China had much increased in 
Japan by 1937. 

The expected clash commenced with an incident at Marco^ 
Polo Bridge near Peking on the night of July 7, 1937. Firing 
broke out between Chinese and Japanese troops and fighting 
soon spread into other areas. This time the Chinese resistance 
was unusually strong. The Japanese not only lacked any 
responsible authority to effect a local settl raent, but they 
also did not want any such settlement. The army-men were 
at the helm of affairs in Japan, and they conspired to bring 
the ‘‘China Affair" into being. However, the Japanese in- 
creased their scale of operations continually and their troops 
occupied Tientsin and Peking by early August. Soon Sanghai 
in the south became again a theatre of warfare, and the aggre- 
ssors thrushed up the river Yangtze to Chiang's capital, Nan- 
king. The city fell in mid-December, and an orgy of loot, 
plunder, rape, arson and wor^t sort of atrocities commenced. 

The National Government was thus forced to withdraw 
and eventually to Chungking ; and it also showed some signs of 
willingness to bargain. But, proud of their recent victory, 
the Japanese were now attempted at subversion from within 
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China along with army operations. Frequently they had 
tried in the past to acquire help of Chinese local leaders ; but 
never did they succeed before the defection of Wang Ching-wei 
from the Kuomintang. They established a Peking Provisional 
Government in December, 1937 to administer the northern 
provinces. In March 1938, they brought into being a Reform^ 
ed Government of the Chinese Republic with Wang as its head 
— a puppet government — , to play a similar role in the Yangtze 
valley. 

Wang Ching-wei*s defection inflicted a mortal blow upon 
the Nationalists in China. But Cliiang, as the head of the 
government refused lo yield to thi^ price of peace, the Japan- 
ese had imposed. The Communists tcjok the lead in the resist- 
ance movement. But the NationalisM'omm uniat alliance began 
to show signs of cr«ick soon and eventu illy it was broken. This 
further blow was meted at a time when the Japanese had 
blockaded the whole of China’s coastline. The Chinese cities 
were heavily bombarded and attempts were made to consoli- 
date Japan’s territorial gains. During 1938, north Cljina 
was linked up with the Yangtze valley, and all the wealthiest 
and most populous parts of China except Szechwan came 
under Japanese control. Japan then announced the plans 
for a ‘‘New Order” and began to exert pressure upon non- 
Japanese foreism enterprises in China by February 1939. 

The renewed hostilities between China and Japan had an 
effect upon international relations. Japan was deadly afraid 
of her isolation in which withdrawal from the League had left 
her. She readily entered into the Anti-Comintern Pact in 
November 1936, with Germany and Italy. It was used not 
only as an insurance against Russian moves, but also to increase 
the pressure on China for surrender. Japan then attempted 
a separate treaty with Germany, and the negotiations failed 
due to the latter’s refusal to enter into an exclusively anti- 
Russaian treaty, and the former’s to an alliance of more 
general seope. But its possibilities did not come to a formal 
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end until a Busso-German Non-Aggression Fact was announced 
in August 1939. The existing Anti-Comintern Pact wae 
transformed into a military alliance in September 1940. Consi- 
dering the weight of the Russian problem Japan entered into 
a neutrality pact with Russia in April 1941. 

. Meanwhile, the World War II broke out in Europe in 19L9 
Japan announced her reluctance to join the War and moved 
southward to settle the ‘‘China Affair'’ by force. It was a 
threat to the British possessions in South East Asia. America, 
and particularly, President Rossevolt knew that Britain 
was ready to resist the Axis powers both in Europe and Asia. 
He strained the doctrine of neutrality to its limits in order 
to help the British. A U. S.- Japanese hob-nobing went 
on until llio Japanese bombarded American ships at Pearl 
Harbour. It provided America to s<*nd assistance to Britain 
and China. The Sino-Japanese hostilities now became a part 
of the geneiallv utilities. 

Q. 4. Analyse the problems and policies of the National 
Gefvernment from 1941 until its ruin in 1949. 

The beginning of udobal hostilities by the end ol 1941 seemed 
to foreshadow the ultimate triumph of the Nation il Government 
in China. From the war, China also acquired an enormous 
international stature. America and Britain finally abandoned 
tlie ‘unequal treaties’ in October 1942, and concluded new 
agreements vith China on a footing of parity. Chiang joined 
with Roosevelt and Churchill in the Cairo Conference in 
November 194*1, where the allies declared that Japan would 
bo forced to return all the territories she had acquired since 
ls95. She would return Manchuria and Formosa to China 
and ^give independence to Korea. What was more, China 
was officially given the rank of a great power, and appointed 
one of the five permanent members of the Security Council of 
of the United Nations, which came into being in 1946. But 
in the Yalta Conference, Dairen was leased to Russia as a 
naval baseband the two chief railways were to be operated by 
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Sino-Soviet Company recognising the ‘pre-eminent interests* 
of Russia. 

That was the brighter side of the medal. On its darker 
side, China’s new allies, Britain and America, were unable to 
give her immediate aid. China’s fortune was at this time 
bogged in I'^olation, and the National Government 
pretended its iiiflependence from the fugitive capital at 
Chungking. Besides of all her war-time problemi=, the deterio- 
ration of her economy was a prosbing one. Productive 
capacity fell short, and removal and establishment of industries 
were not suflScient. Tlie country could not produce heavy 
and modern weapons. There wa'^ an economic dislocation 
arising out of inflation. Again there was widespread peasant 
unrest, and it gathered increasing momentum after the 
horrors of 1937. The National Government paid little regard 
to peasant sensihilitu^s, and appeared as a devouring tyrant. 
Moreover, the country lack'd an efficient leadership to realise 
the Three People’s Principles, enuiujiated by Run Yet-sen. 
Chiang Kai-shek failed to keep up the tempo of political 
unification, and lacked absolute control even over the army. 

From 1941 onwards the National Givornineiit was beset 
with growing political rivalry between the Ku )mintdng and 
Communists. Their united front for defence against Japanese 
aggression broke down in 1941. This crippled China’s 
limited resources to reai&t Japan ^and pav<Hl the way for 
renewed civil war. The outbreak of the Pacific War and the 
growing wealth of the so-callcd four families ad kd strength 
to the Communists. They organL^oJ the peasantry, recruited 
troops and established ‘liberated areas’ wherever possible. 
Progressive deterioraiion of the economy drove teachers, 
small merchants and students alike towards Mao Tse-tung’s 
north-west China where life was hard but had a purpose. The 
Communists c nsolidated their strength in the so-c tiled 
‘border region’, expanded the mombirahip, and they were 
indoctrinated in Mao Tse-tung’s New Democracy, It caused 
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an alarm to the Nationalists, bat it did not immediately lead 
to open confrontation. 

There were efforts on the part of the Western Powers to 
bolster the National Government during the war years. 
The United States extended financial aid, a S')00, 000,000 in 
1942, General Josepli •Itilwell of the American military was 
made Chief-of-StafF, and he opened air transport from India 
to Chunking in the China-Burraa-Tndia theatre. Prior to Pearl 
Harbour General ChennaulL’s “Flying Tigers” undertook to 
protect the Burma lload. Oa the political and diplomatic 
front, the renunciation of the unequal treaties, China’s entry 
into the Cairo Conference otc. were a part of bolstering up 
China. Inspite of all these, China’s war efforts deteriorated and 
morale broke down. The news incited President Roosevelt to 
ad^ ice Chiang to form a combined war council. Due to bitter 
relations between Chiang and Stilwcll, the President’s personal 
feprcsentative. General Hurley n commended the recall of 
Stilwell, and ho was repliiced by General Wod‘mey. r. Hurley 
in 194r) e'tgaeed himself to incdi ite between fbo X ttionallsts 
and C<'mtiiui-<'s ,n<l to cluify rcl.itioi.s between China and 
Soviet Union. 

Tfao .Japanese surrender and the end of the a ar intensified 
the conflict between the Kuomintang and Com.minisis in a 
broader international perspective. Within Chin i the National 
Government declined a.s a vita' fore ■, while the Communist 
Party was reoigani.ed and strengthened. After the Japanese 
surrender, the Nati malis-a had to [.. rforra three tilings : to t.-ke 
over and hrmg its administration over the territ. r.o's occupied 
by the Japanese armies, to arrive at a ae'tlemen* with the 
Communists, and to revive the country’s var-torn economy. 
The first thing they performed with American assistance '; 
but to the second they woio opposed in the c untry idde both 
by the Communists and the peasantry. With regard to the 
third. Nationalists spectacularly failed. Inspite cf outside aids 
the inflation remained unchecked, and there was no effective 
use of available revenue and production. 
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Inspite of all these, American ambassador continued hia 
attempts to bring the Nationalists and Communists together 
and to bring about economic, administrative and democratic 
reforms. These efforts were revived by President Truman’s 
personal representative in China, General Marshall in 1945. 
At his pursuation, the Political Consultative Conference was 
convened in January 1946, between the Communists and 
Nationalists to arrive at a military truce, a political and 
constitutional agreement and an agreement on the reorganisa- 
tion and control of military forces. The effort, met with 
intricate complexities and ultimately failed. 

Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalists then attempted 
their own solutions to the outstanding problems. Following 
the principles of the PC'^ agreements, they made an effort 
towards constitutionalism towards the close ('f 1047. A 
National Assembly was convened wdth no (^omnmnisls 
attended. The non-Kuomintang Group, the Domc,cratie 
League was disbanded and largo special poTiers were retained 
by Chiang as its president. The National Assembly, there- 
fore, .became a monopoly of Chiang and his associates. Be- 
sides, to cope with the growing military needs the currency 
was increased, adding further to inflation. As a result, private 
entrepreneurs were affected seriously, and they withdrew 
their support from the Nationalists. 

The Nationalists having thus armed entered into a civil 
war with the Communists, It is needless to say, that there 
was a good slip between their problems and policies. Their 
endeavour was foredoomed to failure. It lasted from 1947 
to 1949 when the Communists emerged victorious. Chiang 
and his associates, having defeated at China, left for Formosa 
in the American vessels. They, however, maintain till to-day 
a legal quibble and fiction of Nationalist China there. 

Q, 5. What .in your opinion is the place of the Chiang 
Kai-shekiin the history of Modern China ? Conld he realise the 
national objectires laid down by Snn Yat-sen ? 

Or, Discuss the successes and failures of Chiang Kai-shek in 
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internal and external policy daring the second quarter of the 
twentieth century. 

It is a very difficult job to determine the place of Chiang 
Kai-shek in the history of China. Was he a despot or an 
urbann constitutionalist, or simply an army commander 
devoid of any qualities ot stati smanship ? Opinions differed 
among historians. It was more ‘-o, becuse he rose to promi- 
nence at the crest of a 1 1(1 ot nationalism but he ended his 
days in China giving it t > (^omniunist control. Communists 
had to fight a life and death struggle with him, and naturally 
they have labelled him as a gigantic monster. On the other 
hand, the British and Americans had many deals with him, 
and they estimated him as a man with ‘‘some qualities of 
political as well as military leadership and of ethical nature.’* 
However, a clear picture of his position may be available from 
a study of his achievements and failures. 

Chiang Kai-shek started his career as an army oa>det, and 
his abilities in that position drew on him the attention of 
Sun Yat-sen. Sun sent him to Moscow to study the military 
sciences there. In 1924 he became the founder chairman of 
the Whampoa Military Academy. He thus became one of 
the key figures in the Kuomintang, re-organised in 1924. 
Sun’s death in 1925 and the subsequent conflict among his 
followers for leadership opened for him a bright career. The 
Kuomintang was then divided into right and left wings 
each having the same goal, i-e., unification of China under 
the Kuomintangp but each of them prescribed different means. 
Within the Kuomintang there were the Communists at this 
time and the north of China was then rented by squabbles 
among the warlords. Chiang Kai-shek appeared with his 
own programme of action in which he estimated that even 
more than the warlord the attitudes of the foreigners were 
to be considered basically. In the pointless disputes among 
the Kuomintang leaders, his scheme of action appeared pro- 
mising and he was invested as the Commander-in-Chief of 
the expeditionary army. 

27 
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The tRbk before Chiang as the leader of the Kuomintang 
was to fulfil the unfinished scheme of Sun Yat-sen. It was not 
easy as well, because the party was then divided into two 
distinct groups. He marched his army in the northern ex- 
pedition under three columns and won the much coveted win 
in 1928, Meanwhile, he purged Communists out of the party. 
For the first time in the history of Chinese nationalism, Chiang 
brought the whole of China under the banner of the Nation- 
alists at least in appearance. Indeed, the Nanking Government 
claimed sovereignty over the vast territory in north China 
which had been hitherto the venue of contest for the rivalling 
warlords. He thus completed the first stage of the nationalist 
revolution, i.e., military victory | as inunciated by Sun Yat-sen, 
and started the second, i,e., political utelege under one party 
by introducing the five year system in the organic Law of 
1928. 

From 1931 onwards the National Government under Chiang 
Kai-shek faced the Communist challenge from within and the 
the Japanese aggression from outside the country. In that 
year Japan invaded Manchuria and hostilities ensued between 
the two countries.- Chiang while offered a stubborn resistance 
left the matter to the ultimate decision of the League of 
Nations. More earnestly did he engage himself in the suppre- 
ssion of the Communists, and allowed the Japanese to establish 
a base in the Chinese mainland in the creation of the puppet 
regime at Manchukuo. In doing so, he allowed tlie Communists 
to become patriots in the eyes of the nation. 

Otherwise he made a good start. Finances were put in 
order, currency reformed and the budget balanced. Railways 
and highways were constructed and repaired. Nanking was 
made the heart of the emerging state. A new code was promul- 
gated in 1921 and the unequal treaties ‘‘were abolished theore- 
tically’*. Matters relating to extra-territoriality and foreign 
settlements were considered. These were measures requiied 
for the exigencies of the time. But here also all was not well 
with the new wave. His personal ambitions ran higher than 
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all these. He organised the C. C. Clique and the Blue Shirt 
Society, and pat a rigid censor on press, radios and films. In 
his financial measures Four Families found a highway to great 
fortune. 

The Japanese aggression continued beyond Manohukuo. 
and against the Japanese menace Ghiang was obliged to 
form a united front with the Communists. The Japanese un« 
dertook their expedition with renewed vigour in 1937, and 
against this Ghiang, although offered a stubborn resistance had 
to surrender Peking, Tientsin and even Nanking, and the 
National Government had to proceed to the refuge capital at 
Chungking. Nor was he able to keep pace with the Communists 
One Li.'* early associates, Wang Ching-wei, defected from his 
camp and helped the Japanese to set up the Reformed Govern* 
merit of the Chinese Republic at Nanking in 1918. Final break 
down of the Nationalist Communist Alliance came in 1940. 
Fortunately, Chiang was saved by the outbreak of global 
hostilities in 1941 ; and America and Great Britain came to 
his assistance. 

But matters in China did not stand in his favour during the 
war and after it. The Communists had alreadv established a 
very vast “liberated areas" and peasants were with them, 
Chiang’s economic measures led to infiation. Coupled uith 
the military expenses the currency was debased. As the laws 
of ecomony was at work ho alienatcdthe private entrepreneurs. 
Efforts were made to effect a political settlement with the 
Communists. In stead Chiang organised a parliamentary 
government with his paity as the only p irtieipant, and he as 
its supreme head. Matters came to ahead in 1947 when 
civil war ensued bftwoen the Nationali^ts ar d Comrnunits. It 
ended in 1049, when Chiang and the reinaiiiinir natioiid ists 
Avero banished to Foimosi, 

Chiang Kai-shek \va8 thus victorious t nly in his earlier 
years of powtr. Since then h\s record one of successive 
failures injbhe hniids of Japan and the Coramunihts. One 
signilicant aspect of his career was that ho continued his 
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rule for more than two decades in China proper. His sucoess 
against the warlords was spectacular, and brought the 
nationatist cause to a victory. But there after, the General- 
essimo was guided by his personal ambitions for power, and 
managed the affairs of the State accrodingly. But in all his 
attempts in this direction, particularly in repelling the Commu- 
nists, his were a remarkable failure. He had his source of 
strength in the army, and in pursuit of his desire for a 
personal dictatorship he himself was reduced to a spent bullet. 

A clearer picture may be had of Chiang’s place in history 
by an analysis of his efforts to put into effect the national 
objectives enunciated by Sun Yat-sen. There is no denying 
the fact that he won the military victory and established a 
Political Tutelege of the country under the Kuomintang. But 
with regard to the third stage, i.e., establishment of democra- 
tic rule, he only made a puppet show of it in 1947. Democracy 
was the second of the Dr. Sun’s Three People’s Principles. 
Again, with regard to the third principle, i.e,. People’s Liveli- 
hood, he did absolutely nothing. On the contrary, ho exploited 
the country’s economy towards the Four Families of his and 
his relatives. 

It has already been noted that Chiang had his outstanding 
ambitions, and he aimed at his personal dictatorship. But 
it was not compatible with the ideas and teachings of Sun Yat- 
sen. In order to achieve his designs, he revised the doctrines 
of Sun Yat-sen by advocating ’the ancient Confucian mora- 
lity on the plea of fighting Communism. His political ideas 
are embodied in his China's Destiny where he presented a 
programme closely parallel to the reform philosophy of Meiji 
Japan. A reading of the book led one to think, that he was 
a disciple of nineteenth century European nationalism. How- 
ever, he could become neither a **political philosopher and 
utopisf’ like Sun Yat-sen, nor a rigid doctrinaire and capable 
military leader like Mao Tse-tung. In the annals of China, 
he is rememebered as a political, military, and ethical demago- 
gue. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


JNTO COMMUNISM AND AFTER 


1. Give a brief survey of the origion and growth of the 
ComiDunist Party in China till 1949. 

Th^ Cinnose Cominiinist party may be said to have opened 
its rareer as a’l impact r)f the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia 
in 1917, Tn fact, the Octob«T Revolution aroused the liveliest 
interest amoncy the C^hinese intellectuals who started by inves- 
tigating tliD Bojbhevik doctriiii* Marxism and its Leninist 

addition . The (*arli'st eonverU to the new sospel were the 
members ofthestiliof ’ he Peking Univeisity and especially 
Li Ta-chao, the librarian andhi>« assistant, Mao Tse-tung of 
Hunan. Various magazine^ or end new columns by writing on 
the need for a otruuhtforwar i biltlo between reaction and 
progress. Tin' old c»rd( r el thin.r Mes bitterly attacked. The 
rising bourgeoisie scented odium at these ; but they wire wel- 
comed by the urban proletariat. However, the university 
teachers and students betran to address public meetings to 
express their dissatisfaction Msth the state of the country. 
At Versailles, when the Chinese diplomats failed to bring 
Shantung for China, students gave a call for strike. Accor- 
dingly on May 4, 1919 students demonstrated before the 
foreign legations, which opend a new chapter in Chinese 
history. It was a decisive victory for the cultural anti-tradi- 
tionalists. 

Meanwhile, Soviet Russia was not idle to Cultivate good 
relations with China. In 1918, it abandoned all privileges 
extorted from China by Tsarist regimes in the past. After 
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its foundation in March 1919, the members of the Comintern 
began to make contact with the Chinese Marxist students. 
Gregory Vointinsky was sent early in 1920 to supervise the 
organisation of the Chinese Communist Party. A nucleus of 
Communist sympathisers was formed at Sanghai in May, and 
similar groups were organised at Peking and Honan. The 
movement gained ground so encouragingly that the Communist 
Party of China held its First General Meeting at Sanghai in 
July, 1921. It had at this time twelve representatives nnd 
over fifty members. Ch’en Tu-hsiu was elected Secratary 
General, and before its Second General Meeting next year the 
Chinese Communists organised more than hundred strikes. 
In the second meeting the number of delegates increased ten 
times and it was resolved to join the Communist International. 
In a Manifesto, it was decided that the fundamental task of 
the party was to promote a democratic revolution, side by 
side with workers, peasants and petit-bourgeois, aganist 
imperialism and fuedalism. Thereafter, the Party had a set 
back, and yet in June 1923 when the Third General Meeting 
was convend, the number of delegates increased to 432 persons. 
In this third meeting held at Canton it was agreed that indi- 
vidual members of the:party should be free to join the Kuo* 
mintang to fulfil its dedicated cause, 

Moscow at this time seemed to have a favourite opinion 
about Sun Yat-sen and Sun also admired the victory of the Bol- 
sheviks in Russia and the Soviet government. His disgraceful 
failure to erect a ^national government’ at Canton led him 
to seek allies elsewhere. Russia at this time sent an emissary, 
Adolf Joffe. Sun and JojGfe had periodic conversation in th# 
French concession of Sanghai from where they issued a joint 
statment to the effect that Moscow appreciated that Chinese 
condition did not require a Soviet system. A team of Soviet 
advisers, headed by Michael Borodin, arrived in October 1923. 
Borodin emphasised on the need for revitalisation of the Kuo- 
mintang or the Nationalist Party. Accordingly it was re- 
organised after the model of the Russian Communist Party, 
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and Chinese Communists were entitled to join it as individuals. 
In a Manifesto the warlords and the imperialists aS'^ociated 
with them were targeted, and unity of the workers and pea- 
sants was supported. Sun Yat-sen revised the connotation 
of the Three People’s Principles. The Whampoa Military 
Accademy was formed, and its chairman, Cliiang Kai-shek had 
a Itussian training. A period of collaboration between the 
Nationalists and Communists seemed to have ushered in. 

Sun Yat-sen died in March 1925. His death was followed 
by a conflict of opinion among the rightist and leftist leaders of 
the Kuomintang with regard to the Northern Expedition, out 
of which Chiang Kai-shek assumed the leadership. He led his 
army 'n three columns, and the northern expedition was 
unexpectedly successful. It was under the command of Mao 
Tse-tung who supplemented his eflfDrts by rallying the peasants 
of the invading area. On the ocoassion of transfering the 
headquarters from Nanking, opinions differed. While the left 
wing preferred Hankow a > the seat of authority, Chiang made 
Nanchang his at of authority. The former, most of whom 
were Communists organised the autonv"‘mous Wuhan regime at 
Hankow But Chiang soon inflicted a st-rious blow upon it. 
The Nationalist Communist split was thus accelerated and the 
total separation of the two parties was prod imed on July 28, 
1927. After the Nationalist victory, the 'Communist iParty 
was made an illegal organisation. 

During the period between 1927 and 1937, the history of 
the Chinese Communist Party was rather obscure. Chiang Kai- 
shek was, at this true, beat on extirminating the Communistfl. 
He hunted down the Communists leaving the Manchuriain 
crisis in the lap of the League of Nations. This again helped 
the Communists to become patriots, dedicated to the cause of 
saving the country from imperialist demons. They made use 
of every steps that Chiang had taken like the financial mono* 
poly of the Four Families for their propaganda. Chu Teh 
organised the Chinese Bed Army in August, 1927 ; and a 
'Chinese ‘Soviet’ was estabhished at Kwangtung by the end of 
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that year. But then a catastrophe befell on the Communist 
movement on the oooassion of the 'harvest uprising’ ; and Mao 
Tse-tung and his comrades were forced to take refuge in the 
mountain called Chingkanghan. The remnant of Chu Teh’s 
troops joined him in the spring of 1928. In fact after 
the purge of the Communists from the Kuomintang, the Chu«> 
Mao combination made Chinkangshan their base, from there 
they spread their bases into Hunan, Kiagn**! and the neigh- 
bouring areas, Chu was the Commander-in-Clucf and Mao the 
political commissar of the Communists. 

It was also the time during which period Mao Tse-Lung 
rose to the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party. In 
1927 its headquarter was shifted to Sanghai, from where it 
could more easily maintain contact with Russia and the urban 
proletariats. From there, the loaders applauded the revolu- 
tionary ardour of the peasants, aroused by Mao Tse-tung. 
In 1928, Li Li-san became the new leader at Snnghni • and 
in the next year the revolutionary movements nt Cl^angsha 
The failure of the urban prolei a ^iat therf* served to re-inforce 
Mao Tse-tung in his'rural predilections. Un ’er his sprct icular 
leadership the Red Army entered Kiangsi and in November 
1931 the creation of the Chinese Soviet Republic of Kiangsi 
was formally announced. But from November 1930, the Nati- 
onalists under Chiang Kai-shek waged an offensive against it. 
Although Mao’s theory of guerilla warfare initially proved suco- 
es'^ful, the Kaing-^i Soviet was finally annihilated in 191J». By 
guiding the historic Long March ostensibly against Japan, but 
really from Kiangsi to Shensi, Mao Tse-tung emerged as the 
undoubted leader of the Chinese Communist Party. 

In the meanwhile, the Japanese had conquered Manchuria 
and established the puppet regime of Manchukuo. Making it 
their base, they fostered to invade Jehol and the whole of 
north China. Mao-Tse-tung and his companions while still on 
their march, issued on August 1, 1935 an Appeal to the Nation 
in the name of the Chinese Communist Party and the Chinese 
Soviet Government to form a Government of National Defence. 
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This call for a united front against Japan was to include 
patriots of all political parties, even the Kuomintang and the 
Blue Shirts. Russia approved the venture and the left wing 
of the Kuomintang led by Madame Sun Yat-sen adhered to it. 
But Chiang and his personal adherents were then bent on ex- 
tirminating the Communists by adopting a policy of appease- 
ment with Japan. But the anti- Japanese virus propagated by 
the Communists affected the soldiers of their army. Towards 
the end of 19.36 the Kuomintang army at Sian rose in a 
mutiny, and Chiang survived due to the timely intervention 
of Chou En-Lai, a Communist. The following negotiations 
m.irked a double triumph for the Communists, for not only 
the civil .vnr had come to an end. but Chiang hid been preser- 
ve d to lead a full scale war with Japan. 

Chimsr Kai-shek consideied it a great humiliation, but he 
cf ulcl do nothing in the face of renewed Japane'^e aggression. But 
the Nationalist Communist Alliance broke down in 1939, when 
Chiang orocted a Cordon sanitaire around Shansi-Chahar-Hopei 
B rder Government in the ii.une of figliting Japanese. In 1939, 
Mao T^e-tun«! publibhed his gospel of The New Democracy from 
Yenun. Durinii the war year^ the Communists were indoctrina- 
ted with this New DeinotTacv ; and began by starting to 
organise peasants. Towards the close ofthe Pacific War in 1945, 
the Communist Liberation Daily announced that they succeeded 
in setting up nineteen s( parale ‘liberated areas' which contai- 
ned between them upwards of a hundred million inhabitants. 
Indeed, during the war years the Communist Party was strong 
thened both in size and revolutionary spirit. 

Howover, at the end of the War things in China stood very 
different. Chiang Kai-shek’s National Government reached 
nadir of its popularity. Inflation and consequent shortage of 
peoples livelihood and morality shifted public opinion towards 
the Communists. Neither America could bring Chiang to his 
good sense nor his trick of a parliamentary regime was effec- 
tive. Meanwhile, the Russian occupation of Manchuria offered 
him an opportunity to launch an attack upon the Communists. 
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He launched an attack against the BuBsians in 1946 ; and 
the Russian withdrew leaving huge quantity of arms 
and ammunitions for use of the Communists. Fighting broke 
out between Chiang and the Communists and latter emerged 
victorious after two years of untiring battle in 1949. With this 
victory, the Communist achieved its objective of a proletarian 
revolution. It was a climax and end of a chapter in history. 

2. What do yon mean by the 'iiberation” of China ?’* 
Analyse the setting of the Communist patterns there. 

The * Liberation * : 

The communist victory in 1949 was a unique feature in the 
political traditions and in Chinese civilisation This is calle 1 the 
‘liberation’ But historians differed regarding the connotation 
of ^liberation’. Communist historians emphasised it as the 
establishment of dictatorship of the proletarint in course of a 
class struggle. While others stipulated that it was the action of 
‘*the old cyclical theory of Chinese history by which dynasties 
rose in virtue and fell in decay and by which there was never 
a*new play, simply a new set of actors.” Whatever might 
be the amplifications of liberation’ it had both negative and 
positive aspects. 

On the negative side, the victory of the communists first of 
all, brought an end to the war. After half a century’s protra- 
cted disunity the country was brought under one banner in 
name and in details. It meant the removal of the pitiful 
roadblock to industrial development. Anarchy was put to a 
stop ; and scope of arbitrary power abolished. These were 
the remaining evils of warlordism ; so by inference the warlord 
traditions were replaced by a new ones. But it did not mean 
introduction of socialism at once. 

Positively, the functions of the government were broadened 
and carried further than those of the previous administration. 
The monopoly of force was asserted both in theory and 
practice in remoulding and uniting the people. The victory of 
the Communists meant the inauguration of a regime which had 
Buccessful trial in China’s North West. Having a revolutio- 
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nary heritage^ teaching of an ideology and of knowledge o£ 
the working of a Communist State, the new leadership had 
to clear vision of their aims and means for achieving them. 

The Setting of communist Patterns : 

•Liberation' did not at once lead to communisation of the 
administrative set up in China. The victors began by conve- 
ning in September 1940 the Chinese People’s Cmferece at 
Peking, and drafted ther^ the common programme of general 
principles, the orpanic law of the central people’s government 
and organic law of the Chinese People’s Consultative Conference 
Then they proceeded to proclaim the existence of the Chinese 
People's Republc on October 1, 1949. In theory the authority 
of the regime was derived from the People's Consultative 
Council, which wan a broad coalition of Communists and a 
number of ^'democratic” parties holding seats in the People’s 
Consultative Conference. In practice the new system acted 
under Communist leadership, and the principal organ of rule 
was a Government Council chosen by the People's Consultative 
Council and led by Mao Tso-tung as Chairman and Head of 
State. The Supremo Court, the Central Administrative and 
Military Councils and the supervisory Procurator Generals office 
were steamed out of this parent body. The responsibilities 
of the Central Government were parcelled out among six Com- 
mittees of the administrative zones. To assist their rule the 
Communists also set up mass organisations. This system 
worked unitil 1934, when a new constitution was promulgated 
centralising the whole administration. 

The provisional administrative structure underwent a 
total re-cast in the constitution promulgated in September 
1964. In it the People’s Consultative Conference was replaced 
by the National Peopl’s Congress. It was the supreme organs 
of State having power to amend the constitution, enact legisla- 
tion, elect and remove the highest officials, and pass on impor- 
tant matters laid before them. But it was a mammoth 
body of more than 1,000 members and as such it met too 
infrequeiltly to become a genuine legislature. A standing. 
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Oommittee of 60 members exercised its authority in between 
the sessions. Among other ohanges, the State Council which 
replaced the Government Administrative Council was to fun- 
ction like a Cabinet under a premier. The Government Council 
was abolished and its responsibilities were distributed between 
the Standing Committee of the Congress and the State Council. 
A National Defence Council was organised, and new institution^ 
the Supreme State Conference, was established to coordinate 
the work of various Government branches at the top level. 
The Government still maintained the principle of a unified 
state operating as a coalition, but actually the guidance came 
from the Politbureau of the Communist Party. 

Economically the Communist ideology provided guidance 
for a rapid development of China. As early as 1950, efforts 
were made to * release agriculture feudal shackles and thus 
pave the way for industrialisation” Decrees were passed to 
define the class status and land ^as equally distributed among 
the populace. People’s Tribunals were organised to see the 
enforcement of the Agrarian Law. As a direct road to socia- 
lism, the first five year plan was to set at work during the 
period 1953 — 7. Against rapid industrialisation, there were 
internal barriers to progress and external enemies scheming to 
destroy the communist state. Besides both capital and person- 
nel for material transportation of China was lacking. 
Soviet Russia extended a brotherly co-operation for all these, 
During the first five year plan, China had a remarkable growth 
of industries, particularly heavy industries. Steel production 
increased by 225 percent, coal 200 percent and altogether 
4,084 kilometers of new railways were constructed. But in 
agriculture, there was no much progress, although land was 
collectivised and machines, irrigation and chemical fertilizers 
were used. 

The **Great Leap Porward” was launched in 1968 to a crash 
programme of intensive exploitation of the manpower. An 
essential framework of the ^^Great Leap’’ was the organisation 
of the Commune in the country side. Some 26,000 of them 
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were created in that year, and they mobilised all the available 
labour. Production brigades were formed and family was 
de-emphasised as a unit. In fact “the icommune provided 
the machinery for controlling the individuars economic activity, 
working condititions, place of residence, etc. This regimen- 
tation of the Chinese life resulted in 100 per cent increases of 
agricultural production. Similar '‘leaps” were also introduced 
in big enterprises. This increased momentum resulted in 
increases in industrial production, the establishment of new 
plants, expansion of ^transportation facilities, modernisation 
of some aspects of agriculture and consolidation of the regime’s 
bold on the populace. All these were temporary, and 
Chu En-lai inaugurated his programme embodying “Ten 
Tasks for iLe Adjustment of the Economy in 1962.’’ But all 
these had a cumulative effect on China, which helped it to 
emerge as a nuclear power by 1061. 

Another aspect of the introduction of the Communist 
patterns was education. It became a major tool for introdu- 
cing the new society. Technical and middle schools were 
established on a massivo scale. It was also a medium to 
indoctrinate the youths to Marxist opinion. Besides schools, 
the Communists tried intensively to reshape Chinese thinking 
through the media of literature, press, him, stage, radio etc. 
Trained members of the party went to the countryside to 
the “Three — Antis and Five Antis movements” to expose 
“corruption, waste and bureaucracy” and tax evasion, bribery, 
cheating in government contracts, theft of economic intelli- 
gence and stealing of national fproperty.” In 1956, the party 
decided to “let hundred flowers bloom, let a hundred schools 
of thought contend.” But it was abandoned due to its bad 
(‘ffects. 

The Communist attempt at reshaping the masses marked 
it out of most of the Chinese traditions. The new regime was 
anti-religious and desired to eradicate superstition. Taoism 
was treated severely ; the Confuoian political theory, the 
old family system and aspects of inherited science and techno- 
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iogy were seriously attacked. In the Marriage Law of 1960 
women were allowed to enjoy full equality with men in 
marriage, divorce and ownership of property. Pre^Communist 
culture was thus viewed with suspicion, and new ones was 
set to function in tone with the Communist patterns* 

3. Eyaluate Communist China’s relations with the world 
powers. 

The emergence of a Communist State in China was accorded 
with mixed reception by the world. While Russia welcomed 
it and extended all sorts of co-operation to China, America and 
its associate states did not recognise it and kept it beyond 
the United Nations. A large number of developing states in 
Asia accorded recognition, but did not take any active steps 
to make it a member of the world community of nations. In 
its early carreer. Communist China also categorised the nations 
of the world into three blocs — the Communist bloc, the 
imperialist’ powers, and the *unliberated’ ex-colonial countries 
of Asia and Africa. Obviously, China leaned towards the 
Communist block from where she could wage war against the 
imperialists’ and .precipitate revolutionary, efforts in the 
^unliberated countries’ to help them for iiberation’. 

In June 1949, Mao Tse-tung announced that China must 
“lean to one side,” i.e. obviously towards the anti-imperialist 
front and the Soviet Union, Mao . went to Moscow and a 
Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, Alliance and Mutual Assis- 
tance was signed in February 1950. The treaty envisaged that 
imperialist aggression by Japan or any country allied to her 
viz. the United States should be checked. Russia returned 
the South Manchurian Railways and Port Arthur, and 
contributed the capital and the technicians for China’s 
economic developments. The Chinese Communists also looked 
to the Soviet Union for models and every kind of political and 
economic institution^. A period of close Sino-Soviet collabo- 
ration began. 

Ab has been already stated, the specific aims of Chinese 
foreign policy was to extiiminate imperialism, and to liberate 
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'onliberated countries’. In Communist ideology capitalism 
is explained as the highest stage of imperialism. So, by inver- 
sion, it may be said that from the beginning Communist China 
entered into a hostile relations with the capitalist countries, 
who on their turn, also did not welcome the People’s Bepublio 
of China. The venue of their hostilities was the ^unliberated 
areas’, where the capitalist states had ‘special interests’. In its 
.mission for ‘liberation’ the Chinese policy involved aid to 
“People’s Liberation Armies'’ seeking the overthrow of the 
existing goverments in South East Asia. 

The new tactics was first applied in 1050 on the outbreak 
of the Korean War, when China intervened .in support of 
North Korea. The same was applied in Indonesia, and later 
in the Indo-Chinese states. But against that the United 
States undertook counter measures. U. S. military and 
economic aid to Taiwan was increased in order to meet Commu- 
nist aggression, with ‘massive relation.’ To ‘contain’ Commu- 
nism the South-East Asian Treaty Organisation, ( SEATO ) 
was established. China seemed to have a pause, and for the 
time being abandoned her efforts to overthrow ‘‘bourgeois 
nationalist” governments in Asia. As a diplomatic measure ; 
she agreed to a Korean truce and participated lu an inter- 
national Conference at Geneva. China also joined .in the 
deliberations of the Bandung Conference ( 1955 ) with twenty- 
egiht Asian and African states, and pledged to the Panch Sil 
doctrine of the Indian Premier Pandit Nehru. Sino-Indian 
friendship reached its height at this time. 

But all these developuients did not mean the normalisation 
of Sino-American relations. On the contaray it worsened in 
1958, on the occassion of a bombardment on Taiwan. Early 
next year a rift developed in Sino- Indian relations, when 
China employed troops in Tibet and in the illdefined Indo- 
Tibetan border. Another more important issue was now 
brewing in an embryonic from, — the breach in Sino-Soviet 
cordiality. Stalin’s death was followed by the leadership of 
Bulganin, Khrushchev and Mikoyan in the Russian Communist 
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Party and the U.S.S.B. On their arrival at Peking on the 
ooeasion of the fifth anniversary of the People’s Government, 
Mao Tse-tung stated that Busso-Ohinese companies and the 
Soviet occupation of Manchuria were infringments of Chinese 
sovereignty. Accordingly Bussia returned these to China and 
the issue at state was settled amicably. 

But Sino-Soviot relations assumed serious proportions in 
1958 on the diverging interception of Communist doctrine. 
The Bussian insistence on ^‘peaceful co-existence” was attacked 
by the Chinese, who stated that the Bussians ceased to be 
Communists when they no longer made revolutionp. The 
Bussians, on the other hand, contended that '‘peaceful co-ex- 
istence” was an aid to revolution, because by easing the out- 
side tension it increased friction within capitalist countries. 
Nevertheless, the Sino-Bussian tension was gradually shiiT- 
pened, and in 1960 it assummed open accusation to each other. 
However, the breach of relations between them was completed 
in 1962 ; and in that year China also lost Indian friendship on 
the occassion of Sino-Indian border dispute. 

From 1962 onwards, China trekked almost a solitary road 
only with Albania, Henceforward, the Communist bloc was 
divided into two-; and China desperately engaged herself to 
increase her military prestige to provide a psychological appeal 
among the emerging nations. It was a bid on China^s part to 
regain diplomatic initiative in Asia. However, Chinea has to 
sustain dual challange : Soviet leadership of the Communist 
movement and the West’s cultural, political and economic 
dominance. 

Q. 4. Examine the crisis in Korea and Taiwan. 

Korea : 

Japan had seized the territory of Korea in 1895 and since 
then it had been under Japanese occupation. But at the end 
of the pacific war, it was wrested from Tokyo. At the Cairo 
Conference ( 1943 .) the allies agreed that the country would 
be given independence. But as a temporary expediency it 
was decided that Korea would be divided into two zones at 
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the 38tb parallel ; and in order to manage the eurrender and 
repatriation of the Japanese, the American and Russian troops 
would occupy the southern and northern halves respectivly. 
But Soviet-American war-time understanding had been deteri- 
orating ; and at the end of 1949 there were in effect two 
Koreas ; the ‘people’s’ regime of the North and the Republic 
, of Korea in the South. The North was industrialised and helped 
by the Russians, while in the South elections were held by the 
United Nations and agriculture was the basic economy. 
Russia and the United States withdrew their troops except 
groups of military advisers. 

The Communist regime in the North was led by Kim ll-song 
while the southern government was dominated by represen- 
tatives of wealthier classes with express anti-Communist views. 
President Syngman Rhee and his associates in the Republic 
of Korea were continuously making bellicose gestures towards 
the North. As a result, clashes bet^ieen the two States were 
very frequent, and the danger was accentuated on the border.^ 
Id January 1950, President Truman iu a declaration stated, 
“The United States will not pursue a course which will lead to 
involvement in the civil conflict with China”, with regard to 
Formosa. This also in a certain sense did not exclude Korea. 
Having assured of it the North launched a massive invasion 
across the border in June 1950. 

The ensuing war between the North and the South might 
have been due to the latter’s bellicose gestures. It might also 
be part of realising the Communist programme, Bupported|by 
Russia. Nevertheless, the Southern resistance was broken 
almost at once. But the episode evoked vigorous and speedy 
American counter measures. President Truman ordered 
without hesitation his land and air forces to intervene. 
The United Nations supported the move, and boycotted the 
meetings of the Security Council. North Korea was declared 
the aggressor ; and a United Nations Command w;aB sent to 
Korea. President Truman at the same time attempted to 
neutralise Formosa. The Chinese Communists, on their part. 
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notioed that the American intervention was ^ade to prevent 
the People’s Government in the North from assuming control 
over an integral portion of its national territory. They sus-. 
pected that America had begun an aggressive war against 
them by encouraging the South for attacking the North. It 
was confirmed, by General Mac Arthur’s advance towards the 
Yaln River, which separates Manchuria from Korea. Therefore, 
the Chinese troops also began to pour across the Yalu in 
October 1950. 

The combined North Korean and Chinese troops drove the 
United Nations forces beyond the 38th Parallel, and the line 
of battle remained there for the next two years. China was 
condemned as an aggressor by the U.N, But General Mac 
Arthur’s insistence on carrying the war to China itself by 
air-raids over Manchuria caused a panic among America’s allies. 
In that case Russia might intervene, and out of that fear 
General Mac Arthur was recalled in April, 19 >1. In July 1963, 
an armistice was signed in which the existing battle line was 
taken as the boundary between the zones. 

Ostensibly the war was fought between China and the 
United Nations, but actually it was between China and America 
since the United Nations Force was overwhelmingly American 
in composition. China was elevated to the status of a Great 
Power, whicU inflicted a serious blow on America’s prestige. 
China’s foreign trade with non-Communist countries had fallen 
low due to her involvement in Korea ; and she had now to de- 
pend increasingly upon Russia and Eastern Europe. But she 
now became the predominant patron of North Korea by defying 
the military power of the United States. China was also 
put on the alert against the Americans in Formosa who were 
plotting to bring back the Kuomintang to power. 

Taiwan : Like Korea, the island of Formosa on Taiwan as 
the Chinese call it, had been a Japanese colony, which the 
Cairo Declaration ^ad promised should be returned to China. 

Chiaag Kai-ebek bad occupied the area pending the SignatUfR 
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of a formal treaty. The island was largely populated by the 
Chinese who had enjoyed a better standard of living than their 
countrymen on the mainland. They treated the Nationalists 
not only as carpet-baggers of the most odious kind, but also as 
foreigners, since they spoke the Fnkenese dialect. In consequence 
there was an uprising in 1947 which the Nationalist garrison 
crushed with atrocious severity and American sympathy. 
After the inauguration of the People’s Republic in China, 
Chiang and his associates made the island their abode and they 
were solidly established in the island with a cream of his troops. 

Since then, Taiwan had become an independent regime, and 
there was a general belief that the Communists would strike at 
any moment. The earthly remains of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China was fed and nourished by American aid and 
methods. Ihe international scandal following the brutal 
massacre in 1947 alienated American sympathy for the time 
being. On January o. 19.)0, President Truman was obliged to 
state : “The United States will not pursue a course which will 
lead to involvement in civil conflict with China. The United 
States will not provide military aid or advice to Chinese forces 
on Formosa. 

This statement of the President of America did not at once 
mean that his state cut off diplomatic and political relations at 
the same time. In fact, things stood at the very opposite. 
Economic aid to Taiwan increased a year after. American tech- 
nical advisers were sent to make the country look like an indus- 
trialised and solvent State. The United States supported the 
single party role, ingrained in corruption and skulduggery, in 
order to make it a parallel, if not rival. State of Communist 
China. Its strategic importance increased very much after 
America’s humiliation in Korea. In fact, the island of Formosa 
became a venue of another dramatic chapter in the Cold War 
between the Communist Bloc and the United Scales. 



PART FIVE 

JAPAN 


CHAPTER XXX. 


JAPAN BEFORE THE ADVANCE OF THE WEST 

1. Narrate the historical developments of the Japanese people 
ontil the triumph of the Tokugawa. 

The Japanese were the second most numerous people in 
the Far East, and their history bore a special character due to 
the insular position of their land At varif'us times they 
maintained their indigenous individuality by avoiding the main 
stream of the continental life in other times, they enriched it 
by importing the currents of life from Asiatic people. That they 
fostered a spirit of isolationism arose due to their opportunity 
to accept or reject the importations in comparative 
seclusion. 

When China rote to its zenith of civilisation with the 
advent of Confucius in the fifth century B. C. the history of 
Japan could hardly be traced. The Japanese islands were 
then inhabited by barbarous tribes of predominantly Mongoloid 
origin. These people entered Japan either through Korea or 
from the southern coasts of China and Malay through Formosa 
and the Ryukyu islands. These people were, however, preceded 
by the Ainu, “a people of proto- white stock but of neolithic 
culture inferior to the new invaders from Korea,” By 
the beginning of the Christian era, those Mongoloid horsemen 
brought with them a superior civilisation built of bronze 
and iron. In Central Japan they shortly established the 
State of Yamato and made the sword, the precious stones and 
the round bronze mirror, which they brought with them, the 
historic symbols of sovereignty. Although, originally Yamata 
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was one among many clan states^ in course of time it assnmed 
sovereign rights of Japan and made it 'hereditary, lliese 
early inhabitants of Japan ascribed divinity to the wonders of 
nature or Kami and later developed some concepts of ancestor 
worship, This religion was known as Shinto or “the way 
of gods', which was, in essence, appreciation of nature. 

In the successive centuries, the Yamato, which was 
originally a clan State, pushed its frontiers deep into the Inland 
Sea. The clan claimed a somewhat overlordship over the 
wholo of Central and Western Japan, which did not 
mean the destruction of all other clans enjoying autonomy. In 
other words it meant the assumption of priority by the priest- 
chief of Yamato among other clan chiefs. Since they were 
the worshippers of the Sun Goddess, it became the supreme 
diet;> of the Japanese Shinto. These early Japanese had indirect 
contact with China and from the sixth century they began 
consciouiiily to adopt aspects of Chinese civilisation. Buddhism 
was introduced, and pro-Chineae and pro-Buddhist faction 
peo])led the Court of the Yamato Crown Prince Shotoku 
Taishi himself was one of this fiction. He issued a code of 
morals superior to any political philosophy and decreed Taikwa 
or Great Reform embodying tho image of T’ang China. The 
Chinese political theory that political power always resided 
with the ruler was formally adopted as the ruling principle 
but at the same time he retained his original character as 
chief priest. How far these adoptions of Shotoku Taishi were 
workable were questionable ; but he himself assumed a dual 
role to play. "He was the Shinto high priest of Japan’s 
divine origins as well as an absolute secular ruler such as the 
" Chinese had long had.” That was why, he was often called 
the father of Japanese civilisation. 

Adoptions from the Chinese civilisation were epitoised 
in the ancient city of Nara. The city bore striking evidence 
of Chinese influence and modelled after Ch’anghan, the capital 
of .T’ang China. It was the first city of the Japanese 
people and .became the first permanent capital. There were 
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Buddhist temples in the city, and Buddhism, in this period^ 
acquired tremendous influence as the new state religion. In 
respect of literature and poetry Nara was a great age. There 
were such pseudo-histories like Kojiki or Records of Ancient 
Matters and Hihon Shoki or Chronicles of Japan^ and antho- 
logy of verse like the Manyoshn. Politically the peorid marked 
the growth of tax-free estates which in consequence weakened 
the authority of the court. National government began to 
wither away and some powerful local family such as the 
Fujiwara clan came to the fore in the Nara period. 

In the eighth century the capital was moved from Nara to 
Heiankyo, known today as Kyoto. It was manoeuvered by 
Emperor Kammu to escape the political control of a powerful 
Church ; and it was to remain the capital intil the Restoration 
of 1868. For four centuries since the change of capital, the 
Japanese revealed that they were not contented with adopt- 
ions and imitations, they could also assimilate and innovate 
according to the needs o^ time. Thus in the Heian period 
(794 — 1186), they worked out a Japanese Buddhism by recon- 
ciling it with Shinto. The new capital exhibited the early 
maturing of Japanese artistic expression. Belles letters 
became masterpieces of clsssical Japanese literature, and an 
anthology of poems Kokishiu, was completed in 092- Ladies 
also took part in intellectual works ; and Lady Marasak 
Noshikibu wrote the Genji Monogatari. An adequate 
system for writing the mother ton cue was evolved, and 
the political and social institutions were Japinised. AU 
though it was meant to preserve the Central Government, it 
became an empty pretence. The Fui’iwaras gained complete 
control over the court and the capital by marrying the royal 
princesses. They administered the royal estates as regents 
(Sessho) or as civil dictators {Kz,mpaku). Towards the end 
of the Heian era they also lost control of Kyoto ; and tHo 
feudal barons {buke) and their retainers {bushi) gained 
supremacy. Conflicts ensued between the frontier warrior^ 
faction of Taira and Minimato, and the old civil government 
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collapsed. In the naval battle of Dan-no-ura of 1185 Minimato 
Yoritomo emerged victorious* 

Minamoto Yoritomo transferred his seat of government to 
Kamakura, and allowed the emperor, the Fujiwara and the 
court nobility to carry on the civil government. He was 
invested with the title Shogun (generalissimo) which became 
hereditary. His seat of government was known significantly 
as the Bakufu or “tent government.” His authority embodied 
complete military control in some areas and a rkther shadowy 
suzerainty over others. The Shogunate took over the de facto 
authority in Japan, while the emperor continued to exercise 
de jure functions. It was a system of military dictatorship 
based on a principle of dual government in which “an emperor 
reigned a Shogun ruled.” Yorotimo’s death in 1205 was 
followed b> the regency of his widow’s family, the Hojo, which 
repelled the successive Mongol invasions. The regency conti- 
nued till it was destroyed by Ashikaga Takuji in 1333. 

The Ashikaga Shogunate ( 1336 — 1573 ) did not introduce 
anything politically. They set up their capital at Kyoto, and 
from there they exercised effective political control over the 
barons and the military caste. Indeed, the rise of military 
caste was a phenomenon in the Kamakura and Ashikaga 
periods. The warrior class dominated the older aristocrats of 
Kyoto, and developed Zen Bi^ddhism as a doctrine. It produ- 
ced a Zen culture, with Zen priests as the leading artists. The 
Ashikaga period was also important for the development of 
trade and industry and formation of merchants’ guilds. Parti- 
cularly there were spectacular developments in the realm of 
foreign trade But the central authority, whether of emperor 
or Shogun, began to collapse and in the domains the powerful 
feudal lojds^, the daimyo, made a miniature state, and ruled 
as an independent sovereign. Each daimyo tended to build 
up his military strength at the expense of his neighbours. By 
this process, only a few daimyos overlorded Japan. T&ey 
continued in their domains until Hideyoshi Toyotomi reunited 
Japan in the capacity of Kampaku (regent or civil dictator). 
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He also attempted an invasion of Korea. His death in 1692 
followed by the usurpation of power by Tokugawa Jyeyasu, 
who was able to make his rule hereditary in 1603. 

2. Analyse Japan’s experiences under the rule of the Tokn- 
gawa Shogunate, 1603-1867. 

While Europe bad rounded up the world and set its course 
towards geographical discovery and expansion in the seven- 
teenth century the Japanese rulers decided to shut out the 
outside world. In fact the Tokugawa Shogunate in Japan 
fostered to develop a hundred percent Japanism in an ag^ of 
insolationism. For two centuries from 1603 they maintained 
this system of sakoku or *the closed world* but finally 
abandoned it in the face of the growth of a money economy 
and the increasing encroachment of an industrialised and 
expanding West. 

Early in the seventeenth century, Tokugawa Jyeyasu 
completed his victory over his rivals in the civil war and in- 
herited the legacy of a dual government. At Kyoto, the 
emperor, surrounded by the civilian aristocracy the kuge^ 

' continued to perform priestly aiffairs and such functions, which 
were required to maintain his de jure authority. He became 
a Tokugawa pensfoner and was expected to live on his own. On 
the other hand the Takugawas inherited in the Bakufu and as 
Shagun made Edo, or modern Tokyo, their capital. In both 
his capacities, as imperial deputy and as feudal lord, the 
Shogun was the de facto ruler of Ja^an. The Tokugawa Shoguns 
fostered to create a political and social system, which would 
preserve the newly won power to the family. For the sake of 
certainty and stability they considered absolutism more useful 
than feudalism. So, they attempted a kind of government 
by paradox, which involved a reconciliation between feudalism 
and the effective centralised autl^ority in the Shogunate. 

In the seventeenth century the Samurais or the knights and 
men-at-arms of the Japanese chivalry, still dominated the poli- 

4> 

tical society. They comprised a military caste and Shogun was 
only one of them. T^ie Tokugawa Shoguns dreaded usurpation by 
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other Samurais. Therefore they organised the central, adminuk 
tration so as to enable the weak incumbents to continue in 
the office. Theoretically, the Shogun was an autocrat, but the 
Tokugawa Shoguns elaborated the administrative machinery 
by developing the Councillors of State (Raju), the Junior Coun- 
cil and Governors of Kyoto and Osaka. The daimyo or the 
Vassals in Chief whose lands a ere valued at or above 10,000 
Koku (50,000 bushels) of rice a year adorned these offices. 
They were assisted by a number ot lower officers like the Edo 
magistrates, finance commissioners and the censors. 

In consequence, the whole system became slow and cumber- 
syme involving a pattern of checks and balances. Mnopolisa- 
tion of the high offices and the growth of vested interests were 
allowed to maintain Tokugawa power. Accordingly, feudal 
lords were classified into Sanke, Sankyo and Kamen in terms of 
their relationship to the Tokugawa and employed in the high 
offices The Fudai (dependent) lords were taken as the Shogun’s 
senior advisers «vhile Tozama (*out side’) lords were perma- 
nently excluded from office. What was more the daimyo was 
required to maintain a residence at Edo and he was to leave 
his wife and family there as hostages when he returned to his 
own fief. '‘This system, known as Sankin-kotal (‘alternate 
attendance’), was fundamental to the whole mechanism of 
control”. The whole system was therefore, a form of govern- 
ment by council, and it was extended even to the rural 
level. 

The machinery of government in Tokugawa Japan was 
thus designed not to make any positive contribution to govern- 
ing the country. Its only aim was to protect the regime and 
the Tokugawa didit through social principles and agencies. They 
encouraged a rigid crystalisation of the social orders or classes 
in which the J[uge was the first in rank and then the Samurai 
of different status, ^hey composed the privileged class. 
Below them were the village headmen, farmers, landless pea- 
sants, craftsmen andthe eta and hinin. In an overwhelmingly 
agricultural society, merchants came last, because they were 
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regarded as necessary evil or something parasitic and 
corrupting. 

In a society where each person knew his place, the ruling 
philosophy of the Tokugawa was of a kind calculated to keep 
him in it. The Confucian ideas were admirably suited to this 
purpose and the Tokugawa effected an alliance between feudal 
authority and Confucian scholarship. The official schools ex* 
pounded the duties of loyalty and service, and 'the social and 
religious concept of obligation (ho on) re-inforced the attitude. 
This brought about a marriage between the strands from 
Buddhism and Confucianism, which gave religious sanction to 
loyalty and filial piety. These ideas and an older tradition 
formed [a part of bushido, the code of warrior class in the 
capacity of bureaucrat or solder. Bushido thus embodied ideals 
of behaviour which the ruling class prescribed for itself, and 
it was readily by the rest of the society, specially by those who 
sought social recognition. 

The Tokugawa success in restoring and preserving law and 
order after centuries of civil war made the Samurai all the 
more important as an administrator. Questions of personal 
and family status soon replaced battle as a lubricant of social 
mobility. Since a Samurai had to spend half of a vear at Edo, 
he gradually addicted himself to the luxuries of city-life. Since 
he derived his income in rice, he had to go to the merchant 
and financier for cash money to pay for the goods and enter- 
tainment. The system of money economy was thus slowly 
' introduced. Since it was easier to acquire expensive tastes 
than to lose them, the Samurai fell into indebtedness. The 
merchant was the money-lender ; and so Samurai debt was 
merchant wealth. Domestic commerce grew, and merchants 
emerged as specialists in a wide range of different 
occupations. The urban element was for the first time 
introduced in Japanese history and its size significantly 
increased due to the immigration of impoverished farmers 
from villages to the towns in pursuit of a better fortune. 

This growth of urbanism contributed a new element in 
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Japanese culture. It created in the words of 6. B. Samson a 
world ^'of fugitive pleasures of theatres and restaurants, 
wrestling-booths and houses of assignation, with their par* 
manent population of actors, dancers, singers, story-tellers, 
jesters, courtesans, bath-girls and itinerant purveyors, among 
whom mingled the profligate sons of rich merchants, dissolute 
Samurai and naughty apprentices.” Art and literature of 
this period was largely concerned with this world. 

What was more shocking was that some of the farmers^ 
were enjoying some of the same luxuries Increased taxation 
broke the classic pattern of the Tokugawa village. Many of 
the small farmers left their farms, while the well-to-do of them 
increased their land under cultivation. Ancillary crops were 
produced, *ind some of the latter engaged themselves in 
commerce. So there was the emergence of a class of rulal 
entrepreneurs and began to live like Samurai of middle rank or 
better. 

lyeyasu thus developed an administrative machine, which 
would protect the Tokugawa Shogunate from the folly of 
his raediocrat or worse descendants. The society was freezed 
and it had every sign of self-preservation. It “was a static 
system based on political conservation and rigid class structure 
on rule and precedent, place and precedent. But the emer- 
gence of a money economy proved all the more potentially 
subversive to the existing system. Wealth fell into the hands of 
groups which had had no prestige or power. As a consequence 
the finances of Shogun and daimyo went from bad to worse. 
Forced loans were levied from the merchants, and which made 
their position vulnerable and insecure. Local entrepreneurs 
although themselves were not safe, posed a great danger to the 
Samurai. Immediate difficulties arose from the financial chaos 
which had overtaken both central and domain governments. 
What was more, the West began its attempts to penetrate 
into Japan in the nineteenth century. Therefore^ although 
the attempt to forestall change was remarkably successfuU 
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it lost its meaning and purpose after the expiry of two hundred 
years. 

Q« 3. Examine the economic problems of Japan and their 
attempted solutions under Tokugawa Shognnate. 

The development of a money economy in Japan under the 
late Tokugawa Shogunate made money a prime concern to 
its feudal ruling class both high and low. Factors causing 
^he change were largely outside their own control. Their 
concentration in castle towns stimulated trade and commerce, 
^hey developed expensive habits and temptations during the 
long years of peace. In consequence a cash expenditure rose 
faster than a rice revenue. Both the Bakufu and individual 
Samurai* suffered by the same process and succumbed to the 
same pressure. They fell in heavy debts and once in debt 
none of them found it easy to recover and specially the Samurai 
recognised the need fo reform for their own survival. Many of 
them demanded a return to the past, while a few of them 
planned to come to terms with the new trends and use them 
to bolster traditional authority. Although reforms had begun 
by the eighteenth century it was only during the time of 
Tokugawa Jeyoshi^ (1837 — 1853) that economic policies with 
considerable bearings were initiated at Edo and several of the 
great domains. 

The finances of the Tokugawa government depended almost 
wholly on rice. But it was subject to variations because its 
collection depended 'on the harvest and on the efficiency to 
be expected from officials. Again, there was a limit to the 
amount which farmers could be made to pay. So, the 
imposition of supplementary taxes, and the taxation on the 
basis of periodic averages without inspecting the crop provoked 
the cultivator to revolt or to abandon his land. To meet the 
daily increasing expenses the Bakufu had, therefore, to turn to 
sources of revenue in cash. There were certain taxes from 
the beginning of the Tokugawa rule, but the amount derived 
from them was paltry. Another was its mastery over gold 
and silver mines ; but the deposits of the precious metals had 
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been exhausted. The only profitable ways of raising funds 
were the debasement of the coinage and a levy on merchants 
associations. But, as Beasley has pointed out, such actions of 
the ^‘governments in its search for solvency were of a kind to 
increase the upward spiral of commodity prices.’’ It was an 
element of contradiction into feudal rule ; yet these measure 
were taken to restore government finances on the one hand, 
and to solve the problem of Samurai impoverishment on the 
other. 

Earlier attempts to solve the financial problem were made 
by Tokugawa Yoshimune ( 1716-1745 ) and his grandson^ 
Matsudaira Sadanobu ( 1786-1793 ). Their measures included 
“a cancellation of Samurai debts, encouragement of military 
training and an insistence on Confucian orthodoxy in the 
official schools, together with a whole quiveral of rules about 
dress, food, hair styles, gifts as similar matters”. But their s 
were a temporary expedient. They proved singularly incapa- 
ble to the worsening economic situation of the first three 
decades of the nineteenth [.century, which was caused by a 
considerable increase in the level of commercial activity in 
Japan. Officials resorted to desperate expedients to tide over 
the chaos, but they made peasant outbreaks wider from Hiro- 
shima to Niigata. These made economic reforms emergent^ 
and this time a fudai lord, Mizonu Tadakuni took the initia- 
tive. H is were also not strikingly original, for his main re- 
course was to recoinage and forced loans. He also passed laws 
to revert the drift of rural populution to the towns. For 
Samurai debts, Mizuno instituted a reduction of interest rates, 
a system of debt redemption and controls over prices. Arti- 
ficial as these measures, they dislocated the trade and increased 
problems rather than solved the outstanding problems. Hia 
reforms met with the same fate as that of his predecessors. His 
career as a politician ended in 1843, and it was also a stop to 
attempts at Bakufu reform. 

Financial situatio* in the domains was even worse. Most 
of them were in financial straits long before the end of the 
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seventeenth centuries, and the daimiyo were indebted to Osaka 
fuerchants. The system of sankin*kotai required the lord to 
spend half of a year in Edo, and he had to spend half of his 
revenue to upkeep a permanent establishment in the capital. 
This was the root cause of their indebtedness ; and like the 
Bakufu they were also forced to try new ways of raising money. 
Since prospects of taxing the merchants in those castle 
towns were much less, they had to borrow from them. Des* 
pite the reduction of interests and debt redemption their 
distress continued to increase. One device for raising their 
funds was monopoly trading in ^export’ goods through a group 
of merchants or through their own officers. It led definitely to 
an increase in their ‘real’ income. But in other words, it 
meant that a peasant was forced to take a low price, and, 
therefore, the domain’s agents were among the most frequent 
targets of peasant violence. Yet monopoly arrangements of 
different kinds rapidly increased between 1800 and 1830, and 
R few of the domains increased their lot by means of economies 
in expenditure and improvements in administration. Import- 
ant among them were Satsuma, Chosu and Tosa. 

At Satsuma reforms were undertaken by Zusho Hiromichi, 
He reduced waste in the collection of dues and in the shipment 
of rice to Osaka. Yield of main crops was improved, and 
trade with the Ryukyu islands encouraged. Control over the 
production of sugar at Oshima was tightened, its producers 
were paid with credit notes. Proceeds from the sale of sugar 
rose from 136,000 ryo in 1830 to 235,000 ryo a decade later 
although the quantities of production remained the same. It 
afforded Zusho to undertake an expensive programme of mili- 
tary reforms. The high proportion of Samurai in the popu- 
lation of Satsuma and Chosu checked the reaction. For the 
economy, Chosu, unlike Satsuma, lacked any single 
oommercial crop. But it exploited the western approaches to 
the Inland Sea, the most important of the oommercial routes. 
Its reformers, Mori Yoshiohika and Murata Seifu also started 
in the usual manner with exhortations to frugality. Tosa 
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reooverd her finanoisl stability by means of her rich fishing 
ground and valuable paper industry. 

Reforms carried out in Jeyosbi’s era achieved greater 
success in a number of domains than the Tokugawa in over- 
coming financial crisis. It weakened the Bakufu as compared 
to the feudal lords who were the potential rivals of the Toku- 
gawa. This meant a shift in the balance of the economic 
power which ultimately led to the Bakufu’s fall. Particularly 
the daimyo of Satsuma and Chosu utilised t}ie strength of 
political factors by using the *men of ability^ among the lesser 
Samurai. But this change did not assume political pattern 
in diiBferent areas or a coherent national movement. E. H. 
Norman has rightly remarked that it was designed “to shake 
off the dead hand of conservatism and lethargy so charac- 

terstic of latter Tokugawa rule .without precipitating any 

cataclysmic changes.” 



-CHAPTER .XXXI. 


THE COLLAPSE OF ISOLATION AND THE END OF THE 
SHOGUNATE 


1. Analyse Japan’s relations with the Western Powers before 
the arrival of Commodore Perry. 

Japan’s relations with the West : Japan shut out her doors 
to the outside world during the" reign of the third Tokugawa 
ruler, Jemitsu, in the seventeenth century. This policy of 
national seclusion stemmed out from the belief that Christi- 
anity was an instrument of foreign ambitions and so it was 
to he stamped out. Only a few Dutch and Chinese merchants 
were allowed to carry on trade at Nagasaki under close super- 
vision. Even trade* came into disfavour with the passage of 
time. Jemitsu decreed this ban in 1638, and by constant repe- 
tition it beoamo hallowed as ancestral law. But the enforce- 
ment of the law depended on other countries, willingness to 
accept the ban and Japan’s ability te resist any attempts to 
infringe it. The position changed gradually to Japan’s dis- 
advantage in both respects. Advances in European science 
and teohtiology, and a new wave of European expansion, 
linked with the growth of industry and a search for markets, 
made it impossible for Japan to defend herself in the nine- 
teente century. British and U. S. trade relations with China 
and Russian settlements on the Sea of Okhotsk ensured from 
the south and north that she would not be left alone for ever. 

Sporadic attempts to remove the barrier of Japan’s isola- 
tion started towards the end of the eighteenth century. Ikom 
1697 onwards, Btissia sent a number of exploratory voyagea 
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to the Kuriles and Hokkaido* but it was not until 1792 that 
official attempts were made to communicate with Japan 
under the pretext of returning a group of shipwrecked seamen. 
This mission of Adam Laxman succeeded in receiving a permit 
for one Russian ship to visit Nagasaki for tliPi purpos^‘ of open- 
ing talks on trade questions. This permit was not used until 
the formation of t\.Q Russian- American company in 1799 
when a shareholder in the company Nikolai Rezanov secured 
imperial sanction for a iiirther vo;/aire. Hut Rezinov wa^ not 
permitted to go to Edo ; and the Russian proposals were 
rejected. Furious as ho was, he returned t * Okhatsk and led 
a series of Friids on J ipirie.->e set* ! men-s hi the north in 
1806-7. In 1811, howevei Vasilii Golovnin landed on one of the 
Kurile islands ; bur ihis time he was tak n as .i prisoner and 
released a os \o\:. latei. Heneefoi ward, Rusio- Japanese 
relations were reduced to scattered coiitact in the islands, and 
remained so f >r a generation or mon . 

The British followed the Jint-Man.- ami made several attem- 
pts in the lir^i iid.'fot the inneteentn eeiitur’ . As eany as 
1791, a British ship lh^‘ Phaeton toured NaL^asaki harbour 
under Hutch colours ; but tlu* Du»eh lactois of Deshima 
oppi^sed such moves, so I'mcr as the Hiitish did not hand back 
Java to them. Thereafter in 1818 a i uiisu jeessful private 
voyage was made to Edo Bay and in 18^37 an Anizlo- American 
joint venture was made to ^ain ac'^ess to Japan in th( 
guise of returning the Japanese castaways. British Foreign 
Office did not like the idea and the privately financed expedi- 
tion by the ship Morrison was forced to return to the t’hina 
coast. Japan was not yt t willing to resume intercourse wi; n 
the world which lay beyond its frontiers. 

But the defeat of China at the hands of the British in tlie 
Opium War brought ab )Ut a tremendous change in the inter- 
national politics of the region. In the suht sequent treaties of 
1842-3 Britain occupied Canton and opened additional Chinese 
ports to foregin trade. Other western powers followed the 
footsteps of Great Britain and the era of their half-liearrcd 

29 
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attempts for entry into the Eastern Asia came to an end. 
Mercantile opinion at home also forced the European powers 
to put an end to Japanese isolation. Although Japan knew 
what the Opium War had brought about in China they were 
not yet impressed by the western might, nor to shake off the 
ancestral laws. The Dutch who had a semblance of relations 
through the trading post at Deshima, apprised the Japanese 
Government of the dangerous implications of what was going 
on in Europe after the Industrial Revolution and urged to 
open trade with Holland. But it was flatly rejected. But 
Britain had commercial interests in the Pacific and Russian 
strategic. They would have certainly rejected the Japanese 
answer. But their actions were delayed by other considerations. 

But the United States hati bv)th commercial and 
strategic interests in the Pacific and thi^ combination of 
purpose drove her to force a way into the Japanese waters. 
The official attempt to do so began in 1845, when Commodore 
James Biddle was sent to Japan at the request of Aoron 
Palwer to investigate the possibilities of agreement. The 
mission was roundly a failure- Three years later, U.S. ship 
Preble also failed- the efforts to establish a consul in Japan 
or to acquire a c loling station there. But in the 1840’s Ameri- 
ca’s position with respect to the Pacific was quickly changing, 
tier Pacific coast line ( xpanded due to British recongnition of 
US rights in the Oregon territory and acquisition of California 
fiom Mexico. There were talks of a trans-continental railway 
and the Pacific Mail Steamship Company was formed to take 
part in trade with Asia, In all these Japan became a factor 
of real importance. American efforts to open Japan therefore 
become more determined and it was announced in 1852 that 
a new expedition would go to Japan under the command of 
Commodare M. C. Perry. 

Q. 2. Exaitalne how Japan entered into treaty relations with 
the Western Powers, 

Or, Analyse how Commodore Perry and Townsend Harris 
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opened Japan to tbe Western Powers. 

Ever since the seventeenth century Japan had closed her 
doors to the outside world and hallowed it as an ancestral law. 
But industrialisation, and the consequent growth of economic 
imperialism in the West made it impossible for her to resist any 
demands the Western Powers might make for its removal. 
Sporadic British and Russian attempts were made to break 
Japan’s isolation throughout tne first half of the nineteenth 
century but it was tho United States that successfully forced 
open the barriers of Japanese seclusion. It was because Ameri- 
can interest in tbe Pacific was both commercial and strategic, 
particularly after 1846 when she came to possess a long Pacific 
coastline after the British recognition of US rights in the Oregon 
territory ^tid the acquisition of California from Mexico. Her 
actions were precipitated by the talks of a Trans-Continental 
Railway and formaticn of tho Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
for Asian trade. Japan lay directly f-n :he route from San 
Fransisco to Shanghai and this very fact made it important to 
the Americans, In 1^62, Commodore Mathew Galbraith Perry 
was commissioned to break Jaimnese isolation. 

Co mmodore Perry with his bcpiadron arrived at Uraga on 
July He carried \uth him i letter fiom I’leddent Filli- 

more, together with a number v)f jiresents, which he intended 
to deliver to the Japanese ruler in proper manner and without 
going to Nagasaki, Arrival of Perry and th<* obvious strength 
of his squadron caused great coiislernation in the Shogiinv* 
capital. As a stopgap, Japanese officials accepted the letters 
and Perry sailed away to the China coast only to return after 
a year for an answer. But Perry’s domands provoked wides- 
pread discussion of defence jiolicy in Jap in, and opinions 
differed. Abe Masahiro, who had to work out a policy in thisres- 
pect consulted Tokugawa Nariaki and (officials and feudal lords. 
Two contradictory opinions emerged. On the one hand, Nariaki 
advocated the so-called “expulsion policy’ of the Mito scl.olars 
and urged to unite the country by sounding a call to arms. On 
the other hand, a fudai leird Li Naosiike uiged the Bakufu to 
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build up Japan's strength by engaging in overseas trade and 
creating a modern navy and to raise it lo equal terms with the 
West. So, while Nariaki favoured 'war at home, peace abroad^ 
Li the opposite. But the majority of officials fovoured a kind 
of temporary expedient, and it was decreed on December, 185;^. 
This admitted the inadequacy of Japanese defence, and decided 
to follow a policy of peace and procrastination on Perry’s 
return. 

However, Perry returned, this time with eijzht ships in Feb- 
ruary 1854. It became clear that the kind of answer the 
Bakufu envisaged would not satisfy him. The Japanese negotia- 
tors were forced to give way step by step until nothing but the 
question of trade was left to their hold, A treaty was signed 
on March 31, 1854 at Kanagawa in Edo Bay, By treaty 
Shimoda and Hakodote were opened atport'Nffi Ijue, Hie 
shipwrecked sailors were assured of good treatmt /u and leturu 
to tlii-ir own country, and America oblaiin d the rnilit to < oj)- 
oint emsuis in Japan at a later « late. Tlio rakufii did me 
be-t ot a bed j jb ; and Perry, although did sf cun* any i-r c- 
cific ^ era lasion for tr’dr^ ’ i i the foundation on which ot‘.ers 
could bund. 

The rep^esental•^tb o1 Br tain and Kubsia at this tune i.ed 
the attitude of Peny and wert ^ i a po'iitii ii to i.eeotiate, Since 
the*-e two countrie-* were ' reoccupied in the t'rinu in War none 
of them was irileiebt'^d primarily m trade, ^ir John Bownin:r, 
Britain’s dinlomat c repie.-eiitativo at ll( ng Ki n ", was doco- 
ura^ied by ilie K rms of agn ement with Perry. But Admiial 
Stirling, commandjiig the China squadron, arri\<.d at Nagasaki 
in an attempt to imr-'-Ucide J«ipan not to givt shelter to the 
Bussian warship. H« tailed in his objective beciuse the Japa- 
nese officials weie completely ignoiant of international code. 
The 1 tt er in despair offered him the same tern-s as had beon 
won by Perry, and the Treaty ol Nagasaki was signed in Octo- 
ber. Bs54. Soon afterwards, Bear- Admiral Putiatin of the 
Busbian squadron secured a convention in February, 1865, 
which included the standard pattern ; with the addition of a* 
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frontier agreement dividing the Kurile islands between Russia 
and Japan at a point between Uruppu and Etorafu. 

Merchant opinion in America^ Europe and on the China 
coast di(f not favour the treaties signed by Perry, Stirling and 
Putiatin. The commercial interests pressed to secure trading 
rights in Japan on the lines of those already obtained in 
China. But Russia, Britain and France were occupied with the 
Crimean War until 1856, and after that fresh disputes arose in 
China leading finally to the Arrow War. After the Crimean War 
Russia was busy in consolidating her position along the Siberian 
frontier and the Amur River. In their absence the Dutch 
'minister at Deshima, Donker Curtius, not only informed the 
Bakufu of the international developments, but actually used 
the War as a prop to secure a commercial » treaty. 

The first American Consul at Shimoda aUo agrued in the same 
vein, and succeeded. 

Twin'^end ifa^ris arrived Amf»ricau Consul at Shimoda 

in Autrust II*^ received at u^s^ acavah u* Irc'itment from 

the Japciiieae oflBcials, but by June 1H57, he succeeded in secur- 
ing a fnrt-her conventim • 'letailslike thj use of currency 

etc. Bu» his piimarv * vos t '> obtain a lull commercial 

treaty and for this purpo^v* in October 1 ^rn>, h nformed the 
Governor ofShi-uodi th ‘ i *tt3r of tae O.S. Presi- 

dent adtlressed to the Shogun, ud sent a Dutch translation 
ot America’s treaty with Sum a‘on_: with it. Like Curtius 
he was also prepirad to thr »at n t!i*‘ Shofrau’s Government 
of the threat of Britain’s writa even b^dore the Arrow War 
broke out. This was a warnint; to the Japanese ojflScials, and 
they were now to look at the foreign affairs in realistic terms. 

In Japan, an opinion favouring the permission of trade 
in some form to the Weatern powers grew among a group of 
substantial and infiuential officials. They did it either to 
avert danger or as a means of strengthening Japan. Accor- 
dingly a commission was appointed to investigate the steps 
that might be taken. This was given new urgency by reports 
of the war in China early in 1857. From the report of senior 
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oflBioials it was made olear that any attempt **to cling to 
tradition, making diffloulties over Jbhe merest trifles and so 
eventually proving the foreigners to anger, would be 
impolitic in the extreme.” So, what was needed was flaste and 
a new approach, and Hotta, who succeeded Abe Mashiro, in 
the foreign ofiGice, emphasised on *the working out of a policy in 
advance’. The question now was not whether to permit trade 
but how to regulate. On this issue officials divided in theiv 
opinions. One group of officers considered it both inevitable 
and desirable, while more senior among them did not thinx it 
desirable. But reconciliation of views was achieved in the model 
of a treaty signed with the Dutch in August, 1857. It per* 
mitted the Dutch trade to an unlimited amount at Nagasaki 
and Hakodote, to be carried on by private merchants under 
official supervision and on payment of a considerable duty. 
Another treaty was signed with Russia on similar terms in 
October 1857, when Putiatiu at the head of a squadron 
reappeared* 

Happily the Bakufu made these two treaties the basis of 
its policy ; but unhappily they did not please the former 
merchant, Townsend Harris. To get his end Hartis reiterated 
Britain’s wrath and advised Hotta to conclude a treaty with 
America on equal terms. He demanded three changes in the 
terms of the Dutch and Russian treaties; appointment of a 
resident American minister in Edo , trade without official 
interference, and an increase in the number of open ports. 
Hotta before taking a final decision consulted the feudal 
opinion. The replies to this revealed that most lords were 
now in favour of ending seclusion, but did not know of a 
policy to take its place. But Hotta had already made up his 
mind, and on January 6, 1858, agreed in substance on Harris’s 
proposals. Negotiations started and it took several weeks to 
settle the details. By February, ^^3 the treaty was ready for 
signature. It was delayed by a loud chorus of disapproval 
from the feudal lords. Hotta tried to manage the affairs by 
securing imperial sknetion for his policy. The task was not^ 
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easy^ but the news that Britain and France had made a peace 
settlement in China and were planning to send an expedition 
to Japan made his way clear. The B ikufu sent the necessary 
order, «and regularised its relations with the imperial court. 

Japan was thus obliged to sign the treaty of Kanagawa with 
America on July 29, 1858. Among other things, the treaty 
provided that an American minister was to reside at Edo ; that 
trade was to be free from official intervention ; and that Japan 
was to open the ports of Nagasaki and Kanagawa in 1859» 
Niigata in 1860, Hyogo in 1863 in addition to Shimoda and 
Hakadote. Shortly Japan signed treaties with the Dutch on 
August 18, with the British on August 26, with the Russian 
on August 19, and with the French on October 7, on the terms 
set down in the Harris tre.ity. These treaties ih all their 
intents and purposes put Japanes.) 6e(‘lusion to a close. 

The Bukufu ordered the signature on the Harris treaty ; 
but the interminable wransl’njs, uhich precede 1 it, proved one 
thing that tht Tokiigawa fShognnate became weak. There was 
a powerful ojipositiori against tlie pro-foreign policy of Hotta. 
He was obliged to t'lkc the necessiry .sanction trom the 
emperor. The Bakufu it&e’fhnd a divide I counsel, and the 
emperor sided with the eon^^ervatives. These very facts added 
stimuli ^ the subsequent anti-Tokug i wa movement and facili- 
tated the ultimate collapse of the Shogunate. 

Q. Review the circumstaces leading to the fall of the 
Tokugawa and the subsequent Meiji^Rcstoration in 1867-8. 

The fall of the Tokugawa Shogunate and the subsequent 
Restoration of Emperor Meiji in 1837-8 was occassioned by 
the interplay of a series of currents and cross-currents during 
the preceding years in Japan, The Tokugawa had 1 lid the 
bulwork of their foundation on a feudal base, in which there 
was an emperor who reigned, but left the ruling to his chief 
military commander, the Shogun. The Japanese emperor 
was theoretically the political and religious head and in Japan 
there was a kind of dual government. The system expected 
survival ; but the whole of it began to crumble when in the 
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eighteenth century Western intervention became a prime con- 
cern to the feudal lords. The We<itern attempts to open for 
trade delivered the first blow and the mediocre Shaguns only 
surrendered to their ds nands. Th( re was a storm of reaction 
against these, and in the subsequent years it took the form of 
a movement. There were slogans 'like expel the barbarian* 
‘honour the emperor*, and 'reform* which eventually turned to 
an anti-Takugawa movement. And the inevitable came in lb68 
when the Shogun was obliged to surrender voluntarily. 

In the Japanese traditions the emperor had a dual role ; 
he was the Shinto high priest and an absolute secular ruler. 
In the latter’s capacity he deligated his functions to his gener- 
allisimo, the Shogun^ in the twelfth century. He remained the 
de jure head of the a lininistrntion. By the tim*', when the 
Tokugawa had won the Shairuiiate alter the civil war, the 
emperor was virtually reduced to a pen inner of the Bakufu, 
In course of time, the Sh 'irun b v erne a»i antocrU and Tokug- 
awa Jeyasu inaugurated *> prote^^t I’^e Shognnate 

from the rivalling leudil h .d- Xotenorthy >raong them 
were the tozama wh ) had only submitt^^d t ^ Tokugau x c mtrol 
after the battle of Sekig^ljar' in IhOO. Tin ^ werr h(»\\ever, 
permanenth excluded fn m lo tlie central Govern- 

ment, and therefore, in later y ^ar. ^ '^came ]K>t'^ntinlEiv<xls of 
the Tokugaw'a Shagunate. 

In the early year^^ of rule, thf Tohugawa ^^ve a spell of 
peace, which mad^ the samurai or warlords idle This and 
the sy'itcm of sankin-kotai ( ‘alternate aitMidance ’ ) enticed 
them to develop expensive habits and temptations. In the 
eighteenth century money repl'iced th' barter ^^ystera, and it 
became of prime concern to the feudal rulers. In the system 
of money economy, prices rose faster than crops increased, and 
rice was the only source of their rev nue It put a tremen- 
dous pressure upon the feudal nys em and individual samurai 
soon fell in debt. The^ Tokugawa Government also slowly but 
inezorabley succumbed to the same pressure, and attempted 
reforms, which ended in unmistakable failures. In the domains 
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'while most of the daimyos failed likewise these Satsuma^ Chosa 
Tosa and Hizen set their finances m order by taking part in 
monopoly trade and opening career to ables. This meant the 
potential rivals of the Tokngawa had greater snccess than the 
latter m overcoming financial crisis. It also confirmed the 
shift in the balance of economic power from the feudal lords 
to merchants. But it did not immediately lead to any anti- 
feudal or anti-Tokugawa movement 

Under the Tokugawa Shogunate Japan had closed her doors 
to the outside world since the 1640*8 But development of 
Western interests in the Far East led some Japanese scholars 
to debit* tlie politic il ind economic implie\tions of seclusion. 
They il=*o took the foreign policv of Japan into their consi- 
derati n Mdllv when tore ijn \i«»its to Japan increased 
dnnn the eniiv ’^eir^* )f the ninetf th i i tan In this the 

RdTini: 1 hi ji Dutch >«ohohrs t( I the initiative Among 

the Til Sikiim I rf hed on Lister > ics, and We^ ern science 
aid Mt'J rrcojrinsed tint niilitfr^' •‘"rericth cruld not be 
ich ( *-d II 1 nn I u l\ J politic * ir Particularly 

& ito 1 0^0 wo I blend i the erim ml ^lie e ilightened 
proMoei (I x\hicb m u^ed b\ »f er 1S68, 

In this jnttiKctuJ t im utui i of t»i( rj^^hteenth and 

ninet uiii ctniirc-^ n n n, h ll bv one of 

the 1 reo oi f ku^ > bianr played a leading 

role, riielipincse hjenl-i \\/ kojiki And Y//io« S/ioA,i, had 
air a ]\ been studed re\i\ed iists Tne Mito house 

had loiu: been a < ntie oi coniiKi in -c i >larship ind for genera- 

tions its oPicial >cboh»’s hid en m j*'d i writing a chronicle 
CifcciHy history ot Japan. In a sU])plementarv work they 
cnticised the Shogun’s pretention for power. In 1707 one of 
them prescribed armaments and reform and for ^hese the coun- 
try’s leaders much show such resolution as would unite the 
nation, raise morale and so make victory sure, while others 
added with these the provision of new weapons including 
western style ship ; financial reform and promotion of men of 
ability* They raised the slogan ^expel the barbarians/ In 
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fact, the Mito scholars had arrived at some definite oonoIasU 
ODB about foreign affairs by 1853. They believed that Japaa 
could only attain national strength and international equality 
by achieving unity at home. For this, they demanded that the 
Bakufu must be uncomproini^^iDfr in negotiation, but at the 
same time raised doubts regarding the Bakufu's capacity for 
leadership. For this, some of them argued that success could 
never be complete until the emperor became once again a 
focus of national Government. 

So, the intellectual movement was a kind of revivalist 
movement and emphasised on the past loyalties for unity. 
The emperor was the holder of the legal and traditional loyal- 
ties. This doctrine of imperial sovereignty had always been 
latent in Japanese history ; but in the eighteenth century, it 
had been widely used to resurrect the Shinto religion. In the 
Neo-Shinto ideas, it was emplasised that the Japanese emperor 
descended directly from the Sun Goddess , that his claim to 
temporal power rested on divine descent ; and that by these 
facts Japan was made superior to other lands. These ideas at 
least helped to turn men’s minds towards the emperor as a 
means of healing political divisions. By inference they em- 
phasised that the Shogun was not entirely a satisfactory focus 
of loyalty and hence the slogan 'honour the emperor*. Here 
loyalties were heirarchical. In this waj’, foreign policy became 
linked with domestic issues 

The issue immediately at stake, was the reform in the dec- 
lining military power of the Shogun. In this respect, the Bakufu, 
remained almost immovable and yielded to the demands of the 
Western Powers. On the other band, Mito was not alone to 
use Western technology for anti-Western ends. The daimyos^ 
of western domains also improved their armaments and troops 
by violating the Bakufu's orders. The initiative fell into the 
hands of those, whose financial reforms had made such develop^ 
ments possible and whole leaders recognised the need. Never- 
theless, the Shogun’s military power was brought down to the 
level of his potential*enemies ; and his authority was diminished 
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in proportion. But these developments did not alone ensure 
its fall. 

^he treaty negotiations of 1853-8 and the diplomatic dis* 
putes in the years that followed revealed the Shogun’s inabilitjr 
either to satisfy the Western demands or to silence domestic 
critics. During the signing of the early treaties opinion of the 
feudal lords were divided ; while some of them considered fore- 
ign trade both inevitable and desirable, the others took it as a 
temporaty expediency. Bat the circulation of the summary of 
the proposals of Townsend Harris evoked a storm of criticism. 
By this time the critics of the central government far out 
numbered its supporters and the conservative opinion gained 
wider popularity among the samurai, who were horrified at the 
concedHions made in it. In the face of the chorus of disappro- 
val, the Bakufu turned to the emperor for his sanction. But 
the *emperor sided with the samurai. The news of Tientsin 
Treaties in China, however, alarmed the Bakufu, and it signed 
the treaty at its own risk. Its relations with the Imperial 
Court was regularised accordingly but this very insistence on 
the imperial sanction glaringly revealed the weakness of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate. 

The position of the Shogun was becoming more and more* 
difficult in the years following the Harris treaty. The Sho» 
gunate itself was torn under internal dissenssion following thG 
childlessness of Tokugawa lesada. The followers of Hitotsuba* 
shi Keiki formed a party within the Bakufu to oppose his 
opponent. By this time, the movements to ‘expel the bar- 
barians/ ‘honour the emperor’, and 'reform’, became 'expressly 
anti Tokugawa and militant’. Antiforeignism of the samurai 
took a variety of ideas including patriotism. Their attack on^ 
foreign legations, and the murder of an Englishman by the- 
daimyo of Satsuma made things hostile to the Shogun. The 
Emperor Meiji also issued an order to close the country to the 
foreigners. The daimyo the of western domains took matters* 
into their own hands accordingly. The Shogun tried at first a 
compromise, and then went out to punish the rebels. But al^ 
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tiis attempts were foiled by militarily saperior western domains. 
There were pressures upon him from all concerned, and he 
resigned. The Emperor Meiji accepted the return of official 
administration in 1867 ; and finally abolished the office of 
Shogun by an imperial rescript next year. 

The surrender of the Shogun to the throne did not, therefore 
immanate from hia sense of loyalties to the emperor — the idea 
which had been advertised in some of the Japanese text 
books. It is clear from the above analysis, that t^e had 
no alternative but this. Anti^Tokus^awa sentiment had been 
there in Japan since the change of the economic system. In the 
subsequent years, the Bakufu produced no statesman of ima- 
gination and courage which ultimately laid to its downfall and 
the eventual Restoration of the Emperor. 

Q. 4. Examine the nature of (he Japanese Restoration of 
1867. Did it mark a sharp break with the past ? 

'"he movement which culminited in the Restoration of the 
Emperor Meiji in J ipan in IS67 d out from a combina- 

tion of heterogen^^ou^ el»*ments, Th^'re no unanimity of 
interests among its adherents, v^ho ought 'onlj’^ to achieve 
their immediate objectives There was one bon 1 of unity 
among them : that wis the Tokugawas must go. The kuge^ 
or the nobles of the Imperial Court j iin** I in the movement 
in the hope of winning back their o>\u position and political 
interests. The daimyos of western domains hoped primarily to 
supplant the TokugxwaS by their own ruie. The samurai 
aspired to rise from their inconspicuos position by seizing 
political power in the name of the titular emperor. Anti-foreign 
elements took the movement as a means to reverse the for- 
eign policy of the Shogun and to go back to complete national 
isoJatioD. The sentimental royalists desired the emperor’s 
exhaultation with former authorities. Ardent patriots among 
the Japanese wanted to save their country from further indi- 
gnity in the herds of foreigners. More thoughtful among, 
them sought solace in the abolition of dual government and 
'^concentration of all powers in a single hand. 
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The Meiji, Bestoration stood for the restoration of ponrer to 
the Emperor Meiji« But it was a misnomer ; because the 
emperor was never in actual operation of political poiiers. It 
had been a practice with the Japanese emperor to delegate his 
secular authorities to some one else, generally the warlords. It 
meant dual government and the emperor was obliged to do so 
for he had to play a dual role of a secular rular and a Shinto 
high priest. In the history of Japan, the de facto authority had 
been exercised by others while the emperor remained only as 
the de jure ruler. Due to the so-colled Restoraticn the emperor 
did not come to exercise real pow’er, nor did the area of his 
authority increased. 

If it was not a restoration j^cUmolocically, it was the sub- ' 
Rtiiution for the Tokugawa as the controlling power by a coali- 
tion of more powtrful aiiti-Tokugawa wcbtern feudatories. Tiie 
Shogunate wjs abolished ; but this very fact did not mean any 
significant change. It was the Shogunate, which had been at 
the helm of affairs for about seven hundred years from the 
twelfth century. Before it"^ iiistilution the emperor had been 
a figurehead, and ministers acted in his name and on his be- 
half. The Japanese emperor reigned but did not rule. The 
events of 1867-iS, therefijie meant change of -me set of de facto 
rulers and another while all of them came out from the 
class of feudal lords. Therefore as Professor Beasby has 
candidly remarked, the Restoration was “no more than another 
palace revolution’’. 

Similarly, the Restoration did not “mark a sharp breuk 
with the past” as some historians has emphasised. With 
regard to the emperor’s traditional powers and prerogatives 
there was no change. It is true that « Restoration brought an 
end to the exclusiveness of Bakufu rule. It is equally true 
that a heirarchy of new ofiSces were created with such slogans 
as the division of power, departmental ministries ete. Around 
the Emperor’s Court at Kyoto. But they did not automatically 
signify a change in the kind of ruling. Again, the Restoration 
did not btem «^out from any meaningful movement with unani- 
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moos oi^on of its participants. Moreover, snob changes like 
the Restoration of 1867 were not surprising in a country like 
■Japan, where feudalism was the basic principle of the adminis- 
trative set up. 

The Restoration itself did not mark any change ; but it 
was to {wove the beginning of far-reaching changes in Japan. 
It brought the middle and even lower samurai to enterprising 
carreers. They were energetic and patriotic, and seized poli- 
tical power in their own hands. In course of time they formed 
«n efficient bureaucracy and created a certain community of 
outlook, which persisted despite quarrels and factional strife. 
These gave a consistency and continuity to their actions for 
which the internal reconstruction of Japan was rendered 
^ssible during the next forty years. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


‘NEW MEN AMD NEW METHODS* 


Q. 1. Examine the political and constitutional develop- 
ments in Japan from the Restoration to the granting of the 
Constitution in 1889. 

The Restoration of Emperor Meiji in 1868 was followed 
from the surrender of power by the Tokugawa Shogun, which 
was not voluntary. The Shogun hitherto had maintained a week 
but practical unity in the Japanese administration. His surren- 
der caused a virtual lacunae in the central government ; for 
the Imperial Court bad hitherto had prestige, but had no 
power. One solution might have been the institution of a new 
line of Shogunate ; but this involved the risk of another civil 
‘war, for among the obvious contenders, the wdaimyos of 
Satsuma and gGhosu none could establish a clear superiority 
over the other. So it was felt necessary to find a new 
institutional framework to make government effective. 
Circumstances made it clear that it should centre on the 
Imperial Court, other things namely the name and nature of 
political institutions etc remained to be decided. 

The proeesB started with an ^attempt for widening the 
alliance against the Tokugawa. For this it was necessary for 
the government to reward all the elements which had contri- 
buted to the Bakufu’s downfall. X part of appointments were 
made and a heiarchical constitutional pattren was created 
to extend wider scope to the samurai. Delegates from all the 
domains were to act as consultative assembly. A public 
etatemedt was made in the emperor’s name on April 6, 
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1868, known as the Charter Oath, which promised that 
policy could be formulated only after wider consultation, 
and that 'base customs of the former times shall be 
abolished*. Since there was less need to maintain an 
appearance of universal support for the new regime after 
Edo’s surrender, there arose a tendency towards concen- 
tration of power in fewer hands. When all fighting was over, 
the administration was so revised that the most part of autho- 
rity passed into the hands of a small group of samurai from 
Sat, suma, Chosu, Tosa and Hizen. An oligarchy of Uie* e 
samuari was thus formed and Japan immediately after tiu) 
Restoration started her career with new men and new methods. 

The central government still depended on the domains fur 
its military force and revenue, so there Va^^ no authority lu 
Japan, which the oligarchy could weild. Before creatinjr oin* 
it was necessary to weaken, or if possible to break feuda* 
ration. In 1868, several steps were taken in this direc ion, 
and the four domains, Satsuma, Chosu, Hizen and Tosa, sul - 
mitted a joint memorial putting their lands and people into 
emperor’s disposal. The emperor accepted the surrender, and 
ordered all daimyo^ who had not already done so, to follow 
their example. But the lands surrendered were not 
brought under imperial control, and daimyos were appointe I 
governors in their own domains. It was a change in name 
only. But soon in 1871, it became real, when all lands were 
turned to imperial territory, and the domain armies were 
ordered to disband. Henceforward the central government 
was to be the legal possessor of military force. As a result, 
the daimoys real income increased. But the measures directly 
affected the samurai and they threatened a rebellion. 
However, institutional focus of regional loyalties seemed to 
have been destroyed by the end of feudalism. 

Having completed the centralisation of power, a reform 
was inaugurated notably by Okuma and Ito in the departments 
of finance and public work. But there were differences of 
opinion among the members of the oligarchy, which led di- 
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reotly to quarrel with regard to the handling of foreign affaire. 
Matters came to a head when Korea rebuffed the succesiTe 
oyertures from Japan’s new government to open negotiations 
on the murder of two Japanese. Some members of the 
oligarchy decided to go to war, while others refused to do this 
on various reasons. Ultimately the latter’s opinion prevailed 
and the Korean expedition was abandoned. As a mark of pro- 
test against this, influential members of the government resign- 
ed. Notable among them was Saigo who used the Samurai 
discontent and led the rebellion of Satsuma in 1876. The 
unity of tho ruling group was, however, shaken by these 
incidents. 

The Satsuma rebellion reinforced the tie between foreign 
policy and assassination, which had been earlier established* 
Abortive attempts were made on prominent public figures in 
1878 and it became a feature in Japan for the following 
forty years. Such factional fights also affected the political 
parties. This atmosphere of violence was caused not entirely 
by the Korean question. The dissident statesmen also had 
an additional motive to abolish the monopoly of Satsuma and 
Chosu over the ofiSces. They had a knowledge of Westren 
political institutions, and they now led the movement towards 
parliamentary government. Continued existence of a variety 
of discontents added momentum to this movement. Sato 
and Itagaki formed a political organisation called the Jiyuto 
or Liberal Party, which stood for popular sovereignty. An- 
other partyt the Kaishinte demanded a limited constitutional 
regime on the British model. The press also became vocal, 
and secret societies grew up for agitation. 

The conservative rulers of Japan, Ito, Yamagata and 
Iwakura were not slow to realise the change. While they 
promised a constitution, they took resort to repressive 
measures to put down liberalism. The press was censored and 
public discussion muzzled. The Peace Preservation Regula- 
tions ^were announced in 1887 to strengthen the hands of 
the polifie in suppressing secret societies, political associations 

30 
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and parties. Advocates of parliamentary rules were 
their principal victims. These were not the only recourse 
of the government. The domain was renamed prefecture 
{Ken) and their number reduced. A system of officialdom 
was gradually built up, and its functions and authority 
were defined by regulations. Written rules were also 
made for bureaucratic practices, and regulations issued for 
the conduct of business in the chief ministries. A new peerage 
was established, and a Cabinet on European lines was created 
for controlling the administration. These measures were 
intended to bring a sense of responsibility, to the individual 
member of the government aud the advisory and policy- 
making organs. 

The peerage and the cabinet were the preliminaries to a 
constitutional government, and a Privy Council was also creat- 
ed in April, 188S. But these did not in any case interfere 
with the executive. Meanwhile, Tto liad an extensive visit 
in Europe, and stuJied constitutions of different countries. 
The Bismarckian system of Prussia appeared to him the most 
impressive, and it would also fit his purpose. Accordingly 
the details of a Japanese Constitution was drafted under the 
supervision of men only of Ito’s personal choosing. The docu* 
ment was laid belore the Privy Council in May 1888 ; and 
promulgated on February 1, 1889, at a short private 

ceremony within the palace. Its object, as Ito has described, 
was to safeguard Japan against *'the onslaught of extremely 
democratic ideas” that is to wear parliamentary cloak to check 
the movement for parliamentary government itself. 

Q. 2. Analyse the distinguishing characterstics of the 
Japanese Constitution of 18>^9. 

The Japanese Constitution was promulgated on February 11 
and served as the foundation of the structure of Japanese 
government for tUe coming fifty years. So, a study of its 
characteristic features is not only important, but at the same 
time formidable. The Prussian Constitution was the ideal 
of its architect, Ito Hirobnmi. But it was amended in 
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such a way as to include all the essentials of the prerions 
political system of Japan. In other words, the Bismarckian 
structnre proved to the makers of the Japanese Constitution 
as the convenient cloak to conceal essentials of oligarchic rule 
within the convenient cover of a parliamentary system. 
Therefore, it was a curious blending of Japanese political 
system with the Western ideas and institutions. 

In the Preamble of the Constitution it was stated that 
the empire was ‘ to be reigned over and governed by a line 
of emperors unbroken for ages eternal”, and “the emperor is 
“sacred and inviolable”. The myth of the emperor’s divinity 
was thus preserved, and his sovereign right was not deriv 
from the people. With all his former powers, position and 
prerogatives, ho was rehabilitated in a system where there was 
a bicameral legislature, a cabinet, division of power between 
the executive, legislative and judiciary etc. These democratic 
institutions of 1 be West were meant to meet the demands of 
the politically liberal section of the population and to impress 
the Western nations, so that they no longer think that the 
Japanese were inferior to them. 

In fact, within the paraphernalia of democratic institutions, 
the .emperor reserved all the vital powers, to bi. exercised in 
fact (by his advisers. He was the commander-in-chief of the 
armed service, and enyoied exclusive authority to declare war, 
to negotiate peace and make treaties. He could freely con- 
voke, adjourn or prorogue Jthe Assembly called in Japan as the 
Diet. Although he was to exercise the legislative power with 
the consent of the imperial Diet, he had extensive ordinance 
rights. What was more, the constitution was promulgated in 
the name of the emperor ; and it was his gift to the nation. 
Moreover, only he had the right to interpret any of its 
provisions and to propose its amendments. Therefore, in the 
words' of Loffer, “unlimited imperial powers wele manipulated 
in his name by those who wielded actual control”, namely the 
oligarchy . 

The Constitution provided for an assembly the Diet. It 
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was to oonsist of two houses ; a House of Peers, composed of 
members of the royal family, a large portion of the feudal lords 
and a few commoners selected by the emperor ; and a House of 
representatives, popularly elected but within a limited fran> 
chise. Only with regard to fizumcial matters, the Diet had 
eertain powers ; and it was virtually denied of any legislative 
authority. The annual budget had to be submitted in 
the Diet. But it was laid down that should it fail to pass 
the budget, the government was entitled to carry out the 
budget of the previous year« Again some important itema 
of regular expenditure was altogether excluded from the 
consideration of the Diet. Moreover, the empeor had not 
only the right to issue ordinances but he had also unrestricted 
power over all Acts passsed by the Diet. “As Beasley bus 
candidly put it, “parliamentary control went no farther than 
the right to deny new taxes,” 

The Constitution provided for ^'Ministers of State”, who 
later formed the Cabinet. They were to be chosen by the 
emperor and responsible to him alone. Their functions were 
defined in subsequent ordinances, which included supervision 
over the administrative organs and determination of govern- 
ment policies. But larger matters of State policy was to be 
supervised by the Privy Council, appointed by the emperor 
and served for life. An extra-constitutional body also deve- 
loped, named the Genro (Council of Elders). It was composed 
of the leading men of t)ie Restoration, and had a determining 
voice in all important matters, IHie war and peace, and the 
selection of cabinet ministers: 

There was a kind of Bill of Bights in the Constitution, 
which included conventional guarantees with specific quali* 
fieations. “Within the limits of law” all Japanese subjects 
were guaranteed to have freedom of speech, writing, publication 
etc. Subject to the “limits not prejudicial to peace and order 
and not antagonistic to their duties as subjects”, freedom of 
religions belief was guarantoed. But these guarantees were 
to be evicted in times of 'national emergency*. By inference 
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it might be dedneed that these guarantees •amount to what 
might be called denial of indiTidnal rights. 

The Constitution did not provide any articles with regard 
to the permanent bureaucracy. It was from the outset an 
autonomous body, selected from among the conservative 
partisans of the Restoration government. This body acted 
on its own traditions and rule and on the whole an efiScient 
administrative organ paying little heed to public opinion. 
The army and navy were also left as an independent sectors 
and the Constitution nrovided that ‘*the emperor determines the 
organisation and peace standing of the army and navy” 
It might be derived that the highest officers in the army 
and navy were subordinate only to the emperor. They had 
access to the emperor and so unlike the civil authorities they 
could put pressure upon him. In a subsequent ordinance, it 
was provided that only an active general and admiral could 
become Ministers of War and Navy respectively. In effect, 
these two ministers controlled the Cabinet, and so determined 
i)he government policy. 

The Moiji Constitution therefore imposed serious disabili- 
ties on any opposition What it more directly meant was that 
it was a written regularisation of the oligarchic rule in Japan ; 
of course with slight transformations. It did not follow that 
these must prove enduring. In fact the Constitution did not 
greatly appeal to the political parties which upheld the princi- 
ples of parliamentary rule. There was bound to be a struggle 
between them and the oligarchs who believed in Government 
that was transcendental or above sectional interests and there- 
fore above party. But for the present as a preliminary, in 
December 1889, Yamagata Aritomo became Premier aided by 
Ito. The first elections for the Lower house were held in 1890, 
and the Diet was dissolved twice in course of four years, until 
it became a stage for trial between parties. 

jQ. 3. Discuss the intemal reconstroetion of Japan daring the 
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last three decades of the nineteenth century. What factors helped 
the success of the reconstruction programme ? 

Internal reconstruction. 

The introduction of the Gregorian calendar in place of the 
lunar calender on January 1, 1873 symbolised the Japanese 
Government’s determination to turn away from the traditional 
and towards the modern or more speci&cally towards the West. 
In fact the Meiji leaders undertook to rebuild those aspects of 
Japanese life on which the building of a powerful ani well 
respected State depended. By 1904, they revolutionised a 
society backward, larcely feudal into one which was capable of 
winning a modern war. Indeed, it was this achievement 
which made the Japanese the envy of all Asia. 

The reconstruction of Japan had started with the fall 
of the Takugawa Shogunate and the subsequent Restoration 
of Emperor Meiji in 1867-8. Since politics was the head and 
shoulder of all developments it came first in the regime’s calcu^ 
latioiis. The earliest efforts of the Meiji leaders were thus 
directed towards increasing the Government’s authority. 
These measures included among other things, the abolition of 
feudalism, new methods of taxation, improvement of communi- 
cations etc. To the effect, the leaders of the regime developed 
the civil and military bureaucrats. The centralisation of power 
was virtually completed in the Constitution of 1^89. which 
•'was built upon a combination of the Restoration idci that 
the Emperor was the sole source of all power and the 
dispenser of all favours and the feudal idea that the real 
power was ex^^rcised for the Emperor by others, either agents 
or agencies,” 

The end of feudalism was followed by the introduction of 
conscript army in 1S73 to quell unrest at home and to defend 
Japan against a possible invasion from abroad. Already the 
feudal rulers h^d taken steps to westernise their troops and 
armaments. The Restoration Government began by reorgan^ 
ising the army administration on German lines. By 1894, the 
entire force was equipped with modern rifles and artillery. 
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mostly of Japanese manufacture. A Staff College was opened^ 
and the army budget increased. There was greater speciali- 
sation of function and inure improvement in training methods. 
The navy also expanded under the Navy Ministry ; and larger 
vessels were bought from England. By 1894, the fleet in- 
cluded 28 modern ship-*, aggregating 57,0 0 tons against 17 
ships, totalling 1400n tons of 1872. Dockyard facilities were . 
improved, and training was made up-to-date. The Govern- 
ment was conscif)US of military considerations and by the end 
of the century it spent one-third of the national budget on the 
army an I navy. 

Beside s politics and military, modernisation was also ex- 
tended *o law. A French Itwyer was appointed adviser to 
the Mm Jr'’ of Justice. A criminal code based on elements 
of Japanese feudal law and the Code Napoleon was prepared. A 
new commercial code was a 'so devi-ed under the supervision 
of H'Tnnnn Roes-^h r. These c kIc-^ of law excited bitter 
criticisT* amon</ tho-e who feU that the codes had departed 
too far t-om JapinKso tradition. They embodied laws which was 
aimed achieving a d» greo of social respectibility in Western 
eye««. Ffowever, the govcriiraiid efforts at legal reforms were 
not entiiely succe-slul. 

More successful'y di.i the Government introduce mueh that 
was new m the spheit* of education. The Government planned 
in 1'‘72 to divide Japan into eight educational regions, each 
was to consist of a Universitv and thirty-two secondary schools. 
Each S' ondary '-chool was to include *210 primary schools and 
every chdd trom the age of six to receive sixteen months 
of C('>mpulsorv education. The number of students, and 
schoo’s and the ppri y] compuisory education gradually 
increa-* d. Th*' Mmistr\ of Education prescribed text books 
and exercised gentral supervision of the schools. Private 
estaMishmeuts wti • b^* 'ugiir uiider Government licence and 
inspection. Under its supervision the system imparted on the 
one hand a practicil training based on a curriculum on Western 
lines, and a moial cducatuiu based on Confucian ethics and an 
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emperor-oenired Datiooalism on Hhe other. The system was 
to prove an essential unifying foroe in the Japanese body 
politic in the twentieth century. 

Since land was the chief source of revenue, reorganisation 
of the economy began with the farm. Students were sent 
abroad to study agriculture, and foreign experts invited. The 
government on its own initiative, used the experience and 
technology of the West. Cultivation was made intensive, and 
crops commercialised. There was a steady growth of tenancy 
with the removal of feudal control. As a result, per capita 
consumption increased with the growth of population. The 
rise in agricultural products increased the rural cash incomes, 
and thereby created a home market which was essential for 
industrial growth. Agricultural exports also paid for much 
of the imported industrial machinery and materials. The 
government made a capital of the agricultural taxes, and indus- 
trial labour came from large families of tenant-farmers. But 
agricultural taxation was raised very much to the detriment of 
the peasantry. 

Japan’s move towards industrialisation was thus facilitated 
by agriculture. The new government invited foreign technicians, 
sent students abroad and created the Ministry of Public Works. 
It improved the strategic industries by introducing modern 
transport. The Nippon Yusen Kaisha was organised to develop 
the costal shipping. Railways were constructed, and from 
130 miles in 1885, they expanded to over 1,500 mile a decade 
later. Both strategic and manufacturing industries were first 
reorganised under state initiative, and then handed over ot 
private investment. Of the manufacturing industries, the 
Government paid much interests in silk-reeling and textile 
industries. There were subsequent developments in foreign 
trade. In consequence, Japan secured a favourable balance 
in international trade. 

Thus, in the Itfst three decades of the nineteenth century 
the Meiji Government devoted itself for the internal reconstruc- 
tion of Japan in all important aspects. It provided leader- 
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«hip, framework and stimnli in this first itage of Japan’s 
modernisation. These were the years of preparation, and 
those of reward began soon after the war of 1894-6 with CShina* 
It was also the early stage of Japan’s indostrialisation, and 
here the Government encouraged the Zaibatsu to invest capitaL 

Factors helping their success : The idea of Japan’s reoonse 
truction was not new to the statesmen. For several years 
before the Restoration Japanese scholars had been studying 
the West. Long before the Restoration, the Tokugawa Council 
^established a bureau of translation of foreign books. For their 
patronisation and out of natutal curiosity the Japanese scholars 
developed interests in geography, politics, technology, econo- 
mics aad much else of the West. For this, by 1868 , Japan had 
already a nucleus of men trained in Western skills at her dis- 
posal. Without their service at the early stage modernisation 
and reconstruction would have been impossible. 

Critics might add a slight against Japan’s oligraohic rule. 
But the political and administrative centralisation which it 
wielded around the emperor largely facilitated the country’s 
modernisation. Again, the Restoration developed among the 
people a feeling of veneration ; and the oligarchs took its full 
advantage to make their bid a success. In fact, the Meiji 
Government had the qualities of leadership and its members 
ardently desired a strong rule and an effective military machine 
to save the country. These people were patriots as well as 
politicians. Their pragmatic attitude and initiative were 
responsible for the planning and materialisfiition of many 
of the changes in different dapartments. 

Not less important was the spirit of discipline among the 
Japanese people. They were influenced by long traditions and 
yet they showed aptitude to assimilate foreign elements. 
Indeed, due to their patriotic zeal, they evenly accepted the 
internal reforms as the only way for strengthening and moder- 
nising their country. They took the lesson from China, 
and felt the need to strengthen Japan against possible external 
aggression. 
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Moreover, like other Asian countries, the Japanese 
people did not blindly follow the Western countries for their 
internal reconstruction. They invited Western technicians and 
expert*?, and took their assistance, but did not allow them to 
dictate policies. As a British resident has observed, •'the 
Japanese only look upon foreigners as schoolmasters. As long 
as they cannot help themselves they make use of them ; and 
then they send them about their business...'* It was precisely 
due to that Japan’s internal reconstruction wa^ self-sustaining, 
while that of other Asian countries in most part remained 
dependent on foreign help. 

Q. 4. Write a note on the growth of nationalism in Japan. 

Social, political and economic reforms in Japan during the 
thirty years that followed the Restoration enabled its people 
to acquire greater knowledge of Western habits and institu- 
tions. This very fact developed among them a new awareness 
of what was individual about their own. The frustrations 
which arose from a sense of inferiority in dealings with the 
West gave an emotional impetus to policies aimed at national 
strength. Japanese nationalism was a corollary to all these 
developments. It was an offshoot of their love of country. 

The process began by a group of patriotic Samurai publi- 
cists during the mid-nineteenth century. But at that time 
it was diverted to anti-Tokugawa movements. But after the 
Meiji Restoration, the’ Samurai assumed leadership in all 
levels which ensured patriotism a continued importance in 
political debate. Okubo, Ito used it as a reason for concen- 
trating on reform at home. Saigo, on the other hand, advocated 
on the same ground an attack on Korea, i.e , expansion abroad. 
Political parties also developed along the differentJines of 
debate on the "love of country” (aikoku). In the 1880's it 
assumed the forip^ of a slogan, "expulsion of the barbarians” 
( Jo4 ) and soon grew up as a symbol of respeotablility among 
the immotional Japanese. More spectacularly, it was most 
vociferously expressed by the opponents of the men in power 
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for it was one of the few weapons that could be safely used 
against an authoritarian regime. 

A basis for nationalism in the modern sense was established 
with the spread of this patriotic sentiment. Its speed operated 
in the Government’s efforts at political unification, Such other 
attempts like marshalling of support through the creation of 
local elected councils and assemblies, development of an' 
efficient system of communications etc. indirectly helped to 
foster sense of national consciousness. The system of 
compulsorv education reduced the regional differences and the 
reading public soon became object of political propaganda. 
Newspapers and novels, written in simple lang : ge made 
political ideas accessible to a wider circle T literate 
Japaiie-^p were gradually encouraged to hold viows about 
their country’s politics and future. 

This spread of political ideas was approved by the 
Meiji Government but at the same time censored the 
press and undertook a programme of political indoctrina- 
tion. It made the emperor as a force of national unity, 
and promoted the Shinto faith to something very much 
like a State religion. The training -of the ”army ^and 
the schooling of the children were reorgnnised in such a 
way as to enable them to become 'determinants of the 
future citizen’s attitude towards his civic duty. In the 
Constitution of February 18S9 and the Imperial Rescript 
on Education of October 1890, this trend was given 
formal expression. The subject’s relationship with the 
sovereign was defined in the Constitution ; while in 
the Rescript education was subordinated to the service 
of the State. In fact, education constituted the 'ethics’ 
which combined the Confucian obligation of filial* piety 
and the national one of loyalty. Educations and patriot- 
ism were to go hand in hand in the following years. 

The Meiji rulers attempted to equate patriotism with 
loyalty to the emperor. But it assumed other connota- 
tions fer those who were critical to the regime. They 
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Blij^ted at the Meiji enthneiaam for Weatren dreaa and 
onatoma, and oame to think it patriotic to eaohew them 
Altogether. There were others who began to redisooyer 
Arts and pastimes and reyiyed interest in Japan’s own 
traditions. The latter’s attempts found renewed popularity 
in a more nationalistic atmosphere of the twentieth century. 

In the twentieth century, the atmosphere of national- 
ism was exemplified in the patriotic songs. They were 
tuned in Western music, and bore titles like ’come foes 
come’ ( Kitcxe Ya .Keitare ) or ‘Thougb the enemy be tens 
of thousands strong’ ( Teki wa ikuman ari totewo ). The 
Meiji leaders enthusiastically allowed their performances in 
echools, military units and other audiences throughout the 
country, and thereby crated a public opinion more actively 
interested in Japan’s international position. Voices were 
raised against the goyernment’s ‘weakness’ in foreign affairs, 
and men were persuaded to look for a radical revision of 
the old ’unequal’ treaties, and for some sort of action on 
Asian mainland. 

So, the growth of nationalism in Japan was made 
possible by a sense of patriotism among the Japanese 
people, particularly among the Samurai. But there' was 
neither any Jeffersen, nor any Mazzini to uphold and 
pilot nationalist movements. The Japanese nationalism had 
a somewhat archaic growth and rooted more in the 
country’s old traditions than on Westren adoptions. 
Therefore, it was somewhat militant, and by inference it 
led Japan’s career to a forward policy in matters relating 
to foreign affairs. Again both the ruling and opposition 
parties had a share of contribution in the growth of Japanese 
nationalism. The opposition leaders used the external issues 
to break the grip of an entrenched oligarchy. 
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Q. 1. Trace the growth of Japanese interests in Korea 
and indicate their influences on Japan’s foreign polic/^ 

Growth of Japanese interests in Korea\ 

Japanese interests in Korea bad developed largely from a 
sense of inferiority in dealing with the West caused by their 
diplomatic w^^akness. This added an immotional impetus to 
politics aimed at increasing the country’s military strength. 
Military reorganisation became linked up with specific foreign 
objectives, and led the Japanese government to a decade of 
military efforts. It naturally looked to neighbouring states^ 
China, Manchuria and Korea, as the natural outlet for Japan’s 
ambitions. This policy had its start in Korea. 

In fact, the need for a continental foothold had been consU 
dered essential for Japan’s survival during the dark days 
following the conclusion of treaties with Western Powers in 
the 1850’s. This view was advocated by Yoshida Shoin, and 
shared by a number of -the Meiji leaders, several of them were 
Yoshida’s students. In the 1870’s the activities of Saigo 
Takawori strengthened this opinion, and after his death in 
1881, his followers formed a patriotic society, the Genyosha 
designed to promote such expansionist idea. 

Japanese attention was dragged to Korea during the late 
1860’s. It gradually became a focus of their efforts, and it 
was made a subject of debate among politicians and paitiphle- 
leers. jTapanese from all walks of life became convinced of the 
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Deed to intervene in Korea. This idea originated either from 
a belief that Korea should be made to follow Japan’s example 
of reform and modernisation in order to make her a worthy 
ally against Western dominance, or in the oonviotion that 
Japan must create ao;anti-Western league with her neighbours 
as a means of collective survival from continued exploitation. 

The Meiji government did not oppose such ideas albeit 
they were contradictory to its policy of restraint laid down in 
1873, But with regard to Korea, this policy proved difScuIt. 
since Japan had already accepted China’s .suzerain authority 
over it in the Sino-Japanese treaty of 1873. Yet formal establis- 
ment of relations between Japan and Korea wa:» made possible 
by the latter’s tiring upon Japanese vessels in 1875. In the 
treaty of 1876, Korea opened two ports to Japan mainly due 
to the latter’s threat of force. But immediately it was chall- 
enged by China, on the grounds that Korea was a Chinese 
vassal state andso incapable of concluding any such agreement 
with another power. Since then Korea’s siirategic position, 
and agricultural resources made it a vital point in Japanese 
foreign policy. It was also considered essential to promote 
political ascendancy” and export trade towards north-east Asia. 

Effects on Japan* s foreign policy : As has been a' ready noted 
in 1876 Korea became a bone of contention between Japan and 
China. The latter’s claim of suzerainty over it initiated an eta 
of intrigue in which both the contending countries entered into 
a struggle between the factions at the Korean Court. Their 
rivalry culminated in an armed clash in 1884, but hostilities 
between the two countries was averted by the Convention of 
1886. But the Sino- Japanese relations over Korea began to 
worsen during the 1890 ’b on the occasion of the anti-Western 
movements of the Tong-haks. The king of Korea solicited 
Chinese help, for he acknowledged his vassal status. China by 
this time was prepared for frontier defence both diplomatically 
and militarily, and readily extended support to the king of 
Korea. But Japan, however, took this action contrary to the 
1885 Convention. By this time, Japan had fully realised the 
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60onoiiiic and strategic benefits of Korea, and sent forces 
there. The Japanese diplomat pressed the Korean government 
for reform and warned China not to send any more men. It 
created a diplomatic stalemate and led to the ISino-Japanese 
War of 1894. 

Japan won the Korean War. Xu the Treaty of Shimono- 
sheki (1895) China agreed to forego her suzerainty over it, to 
cede the island of Formosa and the Lia dun peninsula, to open 
additional ports and to pay a sub-rjt mtial indemnity in cash. 
Japan’s victory revealed th«it her modernisation had been 
remarkably successful, and she realised a new sense of satis- 
faction and achievement. Her practical rewards included scope 
for activities in Korea, status as a ‘treaty power* in China’s 
foreign ti.id'', the acquisition of a useful colony, Formosa 
(Taiwan). To the Japanese government and people the fruits 
of victory seemed to be very bweet. 

But all was not well to Japan's newly earned international 
prestige. It also brought in its trim the responsibilities and 
dangers. For her victory in the Smo-Japanese War, Japan 
became a recognisable factor in Far-Eastern politics and so 
involved closely in the rivalries of powers. Within a week, 
the representatives of Russia, France and Germany advised 
her to return the Liaotung peninsula to China in order to main- 
tain peace in the area. The inner motives of those European 
Powers were, however, different. Russia aimed at preserving 
her own interests of expansion m the Far East. Her ally, 
France supported it in the hope of gaining Russia’s support 
for French ambitions in the south. Germany also supported it 
to edge Russia away from European politics. Japan's new 
relationship with Chin4, incited the three powers to act, and 
she was to return the Liaotung peninsula to China. 

Korea thus offered to the Japanese government and people 
a sense of confidence and pride. The threat of Triple Inter- 
vention made them cautious in diplomatic affairs. Her position 
in Korea appeared to be a challenge to Russian expansion ; and 
for this J^uBso- Japanese relations underwent a progressive 
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deterioration. Against Russian hostilities Japan had to make- 
barrier with Qreat Britain against their comman enemy, Russia.. 
This emboldened the former to strike at the enemy. Therefore 
the Korean affairs ultimately led to the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance and the Russo-Japanese War, and thereby brought 
about a revolution in Japan’s international position. Korea 
was, however, annexed to Japan in 1910. 

Q. 2. Analyse the circumstances leading to the conclusion of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902. Why has it been regarded, 
as one of the most important diplomatic alliance of modern times ? 

Circumstances leading to the Anglc»Japanese Alliance 

Japan’s sudden appearance as a formidable rival to the 
European imperialist power after the Sino-Japanese war had 
important consequences. On the one hand, it revealed the weak- 
ness of the Chinese government to protect foreign investment 
and so tempted the powers to take action on their own. On the 
other hand, it enabled Russia, France and Germany to seek 
rewards for their intervention. These .led to a scramble for 
concessions'in China. Russia secured the right to construct the 
So^th Manchurian Railway in 1896. Two years later, Germany 
obtained a naval base at Kiaoohow and extensive economic 
rights in the province of Shantung. In the year, Russia received 
a base at Port Arthur and her special position in Manchuria 
was recognised. France also obtained a base at Kwang Chowan 
railway right in Yunnan with a promise not to alienate it. 
These were a threat to Britian’s strategic and economic inter- 
ests, while they caused great concern for Japan. Particularly 
due to the rapid Russian expansion, it was felt that a new 
equilibrium be created in the Far Eastern diplomacy. 

Imperialist expansion thus threatened the complete dis- 
memberment of China. It was against the British interests 
in Asia, albeit she had also obtained a non-alienation agree- 
ment conoeming the Yangtse Yalley, an extension of territory 
opposite Hong Kong, and the lease of a base at Weihaiwei. 
For Japan, it was worse still, beoaose she could neither prevent 
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it» Dor effectively share the spoils. At best she could secure 
a pledge of non-alienation for the province of Fukien opposite 
Formosa, and watch what Britain and America were doing 
to prevent it. Situations worsened in China when a group 
called Boxers seized the approaches to Peking, and laid 
a seige to the foreign legations. The outbreak of anti-foreign 
movements made an immediate military 'ntervention by the 
Treaty Powers urgent. Only Japan was then in a position to 
send substantial reinforcements quickly. That the did with 
extreme circumspection, and played a leading part in relieving 
the foreiiin legations. This not only enhanced her inter- 
national reputation but gave her a voice in the subsequent 
negotiations as well. 

The Boxer troubles for the time being eased the rivalry 
between Japan and Russia over Korea. They even agreed to 
oo-op“rate in Korea’s development, and Russia even recognised 
Japan’s greater claim to economic preference in that country* 
But on the other hand Russia was not only aloof from the plan 
to relieve the legations at Peking, but used the spread of the 
outbreaks to the north-east as an excuse to occupy Manchuria 
entirely. She entered into an agreement with China in February 
1901 the terms of which would reduce Manchuria to a Russian 
protectorate. There was an uproar of protest by the powers 
against this, and Germany proposed an anti-Russian agree- 
ment. Japan’s protest was the most vigorous, and the crisis 
died, it entered into the acrimonious exchanges about alloca- 
tion of Boxer indemnity. 

The diplomatic manoeuvres concerning the Boxer episode 
brought Japan and Britain closer to each other, since they 
had a common interest in opposing Russian expansion. Britain 
apprehended that any permanent Russian occupation of Man- 
churia would threaten her influence in China. For Japan it 
appeared as a road-block to her own best route to the mainland 
as also a threat to Korea. So, none of them could afford to 
let it pass unopposed. But any formal agreement would mean 
for. Britain a break with the diplomacy of splendid isolation^ 
31 
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aDd» for Japot^ abandoning hope of a local compromise with 
Russia. Therefore, if there was to be any approach for an 
agreement, it would be cautious. 

The possibilities of alliance had widely been canvassed by 
the press and public opinion in both the countries. Japan 
congratulated Britain’s refusal to join the Triple Intervention 
despite the latter’s opposition to treaty revision and accepted 
her as a tutor in modernisation. In fact, the British experts 
in Japan had helped to create a group in Tokyo that favoured 
closer ties. British and Japanese officials co-operated over the 
details of the Boxer expedition and indemnity. The Times and 
the Telegraph, influenced public opinion in London, and the 
Mainichi 9,TkA Yomiuri in Japan made favourable comment on 
the case for an Anglo-Japanese alliance. Rnssian moves in 
China, gave way to official talks in July 1901, between Japan’s 
minister J^ndon, Hayshi and the British Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Lansdowne. They wished to guarantee the status quo in 
China, but Britain was hesitant to give full support to Japan’s 
position in Korea, and Japan to Britain in Korea. 

In the meantine, Ito had a private visit to St. Petersburg 
and further discussibn with Britain was suspended. Britain 
suspected Jap in of duplicity, and after the failure of the 
Ito Alisson forced Hayeshi to resume negotiations. After hard 
bargaining over the terms, the Angle -Japanese Alliance was 
signed on January 30, 1902. It was recognised in the agree- 
ment that ^ 'Japan, in addition to the interests which she 
possesses in China is interested in a peculiar degree politically 
as ^^ell as commercially and industrially in Korea.” This did 
not mean automatic British help to Japan in case of a war with 
Russia ; on the contrary each country agreed to maintain neu- 
trality should the other engage herself in hostilities in the Far 
East. With regard to China, they agreed to maintain status 
quo, and the naval question was left for separate discussion 
by the naval staffs. Britain, however, excluded India from the 
allianoel 

Significance of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance The Anglo- 
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Japaese Alliance of 1902 was considered in British public 
opinion as a warning to Russia. But it gave Japan a footing 
of equality with the greatest of the powers, and enabled her 
to treat with Russia on more even terms. She was relieved 
of the repetition of ^Triple Intervention. For the Japanese 
extremists and some moderates, the alliance •was not only a 
triumph, but also an incentive to refuse any unfavourable 
compromise about Korea. In this sense, the Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance precipitated the Russo-Japanese War of 1904. 

The far-reaching consequences of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance were important in the context of European diplomacy* 
England abandoned her traditional policy of splendid isolation 
in foreign affairs. The agreement was signed in an age, when 
European powers had entered into a life and death scramble 
for colonies. Explosive situations developed in Asia and 
Africa, and once isolationist policy was abandoned, Britain 
went out in search of allies. The growing Ango-German naval 
rivalry, and the memory of Kaiser’s telegram to Kruger with 
regard to South Africa, led Britain to sign the entente cordiale 
with Germany’s enemy, France. The alliance included Russia 
in 1907, and thereby completed the polarisation of power in 
Europe. So the Anglo-Japanese Alliance marked the begin- 
ning of Europe’s division into two armed camps, the Triple 
Alliance and the Triple Entente which led to the First World 
War. In this sense, It has been considered by historians as 
‘‘the must important diplomatic alliance of modern times.” 

Q. 3. Discuss the circumstances which led to the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-5. How do you account for Japan’s 
victory ? 

The origins of the Russo-Japanese W ir may be traced in 
the successful imperial penetration into the Chinese empire, 
to which both Russia and Japan were both participants and 
rivals. Ever since the ‘opening’ of China, Russia had been 
casting covetous eyes over the territory north of the Amur 
river, between the Ussuri and the sea. The motive behind 
it was to extend Russian predominance over ^Manchuria, the 
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Pacific ooastB and Korea — the north-east Asia in general. Japan’s* 
emergence as a protector of Korea after the victory over China 
in 1894f and her subsequent designs to extend her foothold to 
mainland posed a threat to the Russian ambitions. Upon this 
problem of political ascendency over north-eastern Asia parti- 
cularly over Korea and Manchuria, the Russo-Japanese rela* 
tions glided towards a collision. 

After her decisive victory over China in 1894, Japan 
secured a scope for activities in Korea, status of ^'treaty power 
in China’* and useful colonies in Formosa and the Liaotung 
peninsula. Russia was alarmed at the progress of Japan in 
Far Eastern affairs. With France and Germany she enforced 
Japan to surrender the Liaotung peninsula to China. The 
object was ostensibly to maintain integrity of China, but 
really to preserve her own opportunities for expansion 
towards the Pacific coast through Manchuria, Korea and 
North China. 

Korea was then deeply involved in internecine feuds around 
the court. After the treaty of Shimonosheki (1895) tenuous 
suzerainty of China came to an end. Japan now more 
enthusiastically resumed pressure for reforms in Korea, and 
sent advisers with obvious intention to make it a Japanese 
protectorate. But Russians were not slow to act and they 
were found intriguing with the reactionaries against the reform 
party. Japan scented danger at this and instigated a coup in 
October 1895. Early in 1896, Russian guards arrived at Seoul 
presumably to protect the legation but actually to extend 
refuge to the Korean king. A direct clash between Russia 
and Japan thus became impending ; but it was averted by 
the Rosen-Nishi Convention of April, 1898. Both of them 
agreed to preserve the independence of Korea and to refrain 
from interference in its internal affairs. Besides Russia 
recognised Japan’s developing interests there. Nevertheless the 
Convention did not abate their manouevres and intrigues to 
paramount position. 

But the Russians were more concerned with their plan in. 
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Manchuria. They proceeded to seek rewards from China for 
their intervention with regard to the Liaotung peninsula. 
In 1896, Russia secured the right to construct a railway, the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, across Manchuria to Vladivostok. 
In 1898, she received a lease of Port Arthur and her special* 
position in Manchuria was recognised. These developments 
caused onsiderable concern for Japan, for she had the morti- 
fication to see that Rnssiin Ihrf^at to her expansion was 
getting serious proportions. 

No^ contented with the^e conceissione, the Russians were 
seeking opportunity to make the he•^t of it in order to realise 
their policy of ‘subtle* encr lachment into Manchuria, llie 
occasi'^ r n is provide 1 by the Hoxei iprismg in China. On 
tiie pretexi if rescuing the ^egat ons at Peking, Russia sent 
troops to Manchuria in or<ler to (*onduct a private w-ir without 
resistance. So, the ceh-ation of fight .n China did not affect 
its advance In a secret ajreemcn^, the Russian Governor of 
Port Arthur, Alexei^ff, obtained the right to maintain troops 
in Manchuria, and to appoint a Resident with a seat in 
Mukden. The highest Chinese official in Manchuria agreed 
not to appoint the Chines^ military commander in the region 
without Riibsian acquiscence. The agreement of November, 
1900, for all practical purpi se mea^ t a Russian protectorate 
over Manchuria. 

The agreement was kept secret and further negotiations 
were conducted at St. Petersburg. The Chinese government 
was threatened to accept the compromise status for Manchuria. 
As ' a reply to Russian pressure, China allowed the Alexeieff- 
Tseng Agreement to leak out to foreigners. It caused a 
flurry of exitement among the European Powers. Particularly 
Japan had the most to fear next to China. She brought 
pressure upon China to resist Russian penetration and app- 
roached the European Powers for support to prevent, and 
if possible, to fight out Russian seizure of Manchuria. Russia 
did not Jike to antagonise all the Powers, and therefore 
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withdrew the agreement. Bassian troops, however, did not 
leave Manohuria. 

Manohuria was the richest source of raw material in the 
Chinese empire. So it was not accepted that other Powers 
would let it fall in the hands of Russia. Alreaay Britain and 
Japan had come closer to each other during the negotiations 
of the . Boxer Protocol. Now Japan took cautious moves to 
check the Russian advance. One group of Japanese favoured 
an alliance with Great Britain against their common enemy f 
Russia, while others preferred to concede Manchuria to Russia 
in return for Japan’s similar rights in Korea. Great Britain, 
by this time, was menaced by Russia on one side, and by 
Germany on the other. Now she was not inhospitable to 
negotiations. The Japanese efforts to come to an agreement 
with Russia was foiled by the latter’s excessive demands. But 
they succeeded in concluding an alliance with Britain. In 
the Anglo- Japanese Alliance of 1902, Britain recognised 
Japan’s special interests in ^orea, and the contracting parties 
agreed to maintain neutrality in case of one's war with a 
third Power. 

The extremists, and the moderates in the Japanese govern- 
ment and outside it were thus emboldened to refuse any un* 
favourable compromise with Russia The Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance gave a pause to Russia. She agreed to withdraw her 
forces from Manchuria in stages. The first batch of troops 
was removed to elsewhere within the region. But the second 
stage not only did not take place, but Russia began prepa- 
rations for another advance. The Japanese government 
resolved to propose a general settlement with Russia. But 
Russia responded with counter- proposals unacceptable to 
Japan. Japan by this time resolved to fight, and sent her 
reply in the form of an ultimatum in January, 19()4. Diplo- 
matic relations were out off in February, and within a year 
Japan successfully defeated Russia. 

Reasons for Japan" s K/c/ory— Japan’s victory in the Russo- 
Japanese War may be explained by her developments in tho 
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army. Her indigaity on the occasion of Triple Intervention, 
made the Japanese government alert. Six new divisions were 
added to her army in 180^, and her infantry and artillery 
were equipped with better rides and quick-firing guns. The 
navy was increased, and the country made self-sufScient in 
naval armaments. The government devoted one-third of its 
budget in these military preparations. The government also 
supplemented direct measures of rearmament by policies 
designed to channel investment into sectors of heavy industry 
with military importance. These development increased the 
government’s deter minai ion, and developed self-confidence. 
A combination of them led to Japan’s victory in the war. 

Russia on the other hand, was in its most dynamic phase, 
and the Tsar and his government considered the expanions to 
the Pacific coast both desirable an^l feasible. But as regards 
method, one group favoured direct military measures, while 
others a more -ubtle p( netration thrv»ugh economic penetration. 
In the Russo-Japanese War, the tut > opposing methods were 
combined. But due to lack of efficient leadership and dicipline 
the Russian troops, although numerically superior to 
the Russians, could not do \^hat was desired. Moreover, 
Japan's success at this time was made easier by the political 
unrest in Russia on the occasion of the First Russian 
Revolution of 1905. 

4. Carefully examine the provisions of the Treaty of Ports- 
mouths (1905), and indicate its influence on the hi^ory of Asia. 

The Treaty of Portsmouth — The Russo-Japanese war en- 
tered in a decisive stage, in the second quarter of the year 
1905, when the Japanese troops captured Mukden and frust- 
rated Russian at Vladivostok. But by this time, both sidea 
were wishing to end the struggle. Russia’s military resouroes 
were at an end, and she was in difficulties with political unrest 
at home. Japan’s financial positioi^ became too exhausted to 
continue the war. She asked for American mediation, whioh 
President Roosevelt accepted. Accordingly a peace conference 
was arranged at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Negotiations 
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started on Augusts, and Japan placed her demands like aq 
apparent victor. Russia flatly rejected her demands for the 
cession of Sakhalin and payment of war indemnity. As a 
result, their attitudes stiffened ; but due to American inter- 
vention a treaty was finally signed on September 5, 1905. 

Tn the Treaty of Portsmouth, Russia recognised Japan’s 
paramountcy in Korea Japan conscented to Russian interest 
in south Manchuria including the railway and the Liaotung 
peninsula. Russia also ceded southern half of the island of 
Sakhalin. In the treaty, both Russia and Japan agreed to 
withdraw their troops from Manchuria leaving the railway 
guards. They also agreed to “exploit their respective railways 
for commercial and industrial purposes and in no wise for 
strategic purposes with the exception of railways in the Liao- 
tung leased territory.” Moreover. Rus'^ia dcciirerl tlr ♦ she 
did not have in Manchuria “any territorial advantasres or 
preferential or exclusive concessions in impairment of r’hinese 
sovereignty or inconsistent with the ]>rincif)lo of #^qual 
opportunity.” 

The Treaty of Portsmouth was thus aim >st an acknowled- 
gement of Japan’s victory. Added to her former pO'.sessions 
of Formosa and a share in China, * Japan secured para- 
mount position in Korea and valuable position in Manchuria. 
Her demand for the Sakhalin was modified ; but secured half 
of the island. Japan was defeated in only one point, payment 
of a war indemnity, for it raised the prospect of further figh- 
ting. On the other hand, Russia was defeated on all points ; 
and she was obliged to yield a large share to Japan in Man- 
churia. In the treaty of Portsmouth, the princi pie of “open 
door” was now extended to Manchuria; 

Its Influnce on Asian history : The Russo-Japanese War 
and the Treaty of Portsmouth, which followed the war, 
registered the defeat of^ a European Power in the hands of 
an Oriental nation. In Japan, it brought revenge, self- 
confidence and a sense of mission as a saviour of Asia. This 
again revolutionised its international position. Now it could 
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1)10066(1 to 6zpIoit h6r gains with Iittl6 f6ar of international 
interference. In fact, the Treaty of Portsmouth set Japan 
on the road, that was to make her in the following forty years 
the builder of an empire in Asia. 

Japan’s emergence as a World Power had an even greater 
significance. It revealed to the Asian people that the Western 
Powers were neither irresistible nor invulnerable. For the 
first time they felt that it was not impossible to overcome 
Western penetration, if only they had resolution and pre- 
paration. It raised a wave of thrill in their veins from 
Turkey at the one end of Asia, to China at the other end. 
Nationalistic movements in the Asian countries obtained a 
fresh stimulation. The flame that lit in the Japanese 
vietc/v lisjhted the revolutions of the Young Turk in 1908, 
and inspired the risings in French Indo-Chma, Dutch Indonesia 
and British Malaya after the World War II The emancipation 
of India and China did not fall outside its influence. Indeed, 
the Treaty of Portsmouth, in the v\oias of Peffer, ‘flighted a 
spark m all Asia,” 
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Q. 1. Trace the circomstances leading to the Twenty-one 
Demands (1916) on China. To what extent Japan waa 
successful ? 

Or. Trace the history of Sino-Japanese relations from 1905 
to 1922. 

Japan’s relations with China took a different course after 
her victory in the Busso-Japanese War of 1904-5. Self-confi- 
dence and a sense of mission, which she had obtained in the 
victory against a Western Power, set Japan on the road 
of -an empire -builder. Again conditions in China following 
the Reform Movement was extremely alluring. As a result, 
the war did not end in bargaining with Russia only. China 
was also obliged to enter into the Treaty of Peking with Japan 
on December 22, 1905. In this treaty, China agreed to open 
sixteen cities in Manchuria to foreign trade, and Japan to 
withdraw troops and railway guards not without conditions. 
China also agreed to organise a Sino-Japanese corporation 
to exploit the Yalu forests. What was more, recognition 
of Japanese interests in Korea and transfer to Japan of 
Russian interests in South Manchuria gave Japan a foot-hold 
on the continent. As a result China and her northern 
neighbours were ^ade more than ever a focus of Japanese 
interests. 

In fact, there were three major strands in Japan’s Far 
Eastern policies after 1905. First, there was the desire to 
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create a defensive league of States under Japanese leadership 
to free its members from subjection to the West. Secondly, 
it was planned to form an empire on the continent from which 
Japan would gain strength enough to defend the area single- 
handed. Thirdly, there were many who considered China as 
a source of Japanese wealth and laid greater emphasis on trade 
and outlets for investment there. All these plans were 
aimed at increasing the Japanese strength, but they did not 
ensure unanimity of action. The Genro, (the emperor’s senior 
advisers on matters of State) were inclined to strengthen 
Japan’s position in Cniua and Manchuria with an attitude of 
co-operation but without provocation to the Powers. Others in 
the army preferred Japan to rely on her own, like in 1904, and 
concent* ito on building up her military bases in the North. 
Diplomats and party politicians argued in favour of economic 
penetration, while the redicals advocated "strong’ action by 
inciting their friends arn 'iig the Chinese radicals to revolt — 
a Korean pattern repeated. Despite the ebb and flow all 
tnese Resulted in ui overall movement towards Japanese 
domination over Chin u Manchuria, Korea and the adjacent 
islands. This was t le theme upon which were developed 
the Tweni\-one Uemaiidh and the subsequent events until the 
Washington Conierence. 

In the raeanHiiiie, evtiitsiii China assumed serious pro- 
portions. llie ie\uiution iiegun by iSun Yat-sen’s supporters 
at Wuhan in 1911 led to the creation of a Chinese republic 
in 1912. Instead of 8un, the former imperial officer, Yuan 
Shih-k’ai became its first president. These developments 
were extremely disappointing to the Japanese radicals, who 
had expected modernisation ot China by Sun in collaboration 
with Japan. They had much sympathy for Sun, when he 
led a revolt against Yuan in 1913. Their indignation found 
a practical outlet when a number of Japanese in Nanking 
were killed on manhandled by troops under the command of 
Chang Tso-lin. They and the press and public opinion put 
effective pressure upon the Japanese government. Demanda 
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were made in October 1913 for an indemnity and the dis- 
missal of Chang Tso-lin. They were granted together with 
fresh railway rights for Japan in China. 

In 1914, the European crisis came at a time when Japan 
had a government to stregthen her position in China by all 
possible means. Declaration of War on Germany by the 
Allies raised the question whether Japan’s alliance with Britain 
imposed on her military obligations to protect British toot- 
holds at Hong Kong and Weihaiwei as well as naval actions 
against German commerce in the Pacific. But the out-break 
of the World War I opened new opportunities in the Par East, 
and the Japanese government thought it wise to have belli- 
gerent status to exploit them. It declared war on Germany on 
August 23, and within less than three months took over all 
German bases, railways and other installations within Japan’s 
sphere of interest. This made the way clear for exteiisi )n of 
action in China. The Japanese government thought negotia- 
tions with established authority as more useful than inciting 
revolution to overthrow Yuan Shik-k'ai. It drafted a list of 
concessions to be won from China, which were designed ‘o free 
Japan entirely frdm dependence on Chinese friendship. 

•This list of concessions were popularly known as the Twenty- 
one Demands. They were divided in five groups. In the first 
group the Japanese demanded Chinese recognition of her 
occupation of German rights in the province of Shantung. In 
the second they outlined additional railway and mining rights 
to be obtained in Manchuria and Mongolia. The third contain- 
ed other economic privileges in the Central Yangtse valley. By 
the fourth group China undertook not to cede or lease coastal 
territory to any other power. In the fifth group Chinese govern- 
ment had to make arrangements of Japanese political, finan- 
cial and military advisers, joint Sino- Japanese police administra* 
tion in key areas, tjie purchase of Japanese munitions and joint 
operation of certain Chinese arsenals. Japan’s minister in 
Peking presented in January 1915 this charter of demands not 
through normal diplomatic channels, but secretly to Yuan. 
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It was hinted that if the latter refuse to concede them help 
might be given to those groups in China which sought his fall. 

Japan made these demands at a time when the Powers 
most likely to help Yuan were already involved in European 
operations. There were protests from various quarters, especially 
from the United States, when Peking made inspired leaks of the 
news. But none were strong enough to prevent Japan’s 
obvious determination. In the negotiations which followed, 
Japan modified the proposals, dropping the most objectionable 
of ttiose in the final group, hut making the rest an ultimatum. 
ChiiLi was obliged to sign a treaty on May 25, 1915 giving 
Japan most ot what she v\ anted. It included Chinese approval 
of any Jap-German agreement for Shantung, and Japanese 
promi&e to restore the Kiaochow base to China in return for the 
port boiDg opened to foreign trade. There were provisions for 
an ( xten^ion of exiting bases in Manchuria and a promise 
of Japanese priority in ail developments there. The agreement, 
therefore, gave Japan “a prep mderance she could not have 
dared hope foi ten years earlier. 

Thereafter, Japan’s policy towards China was one of con- 
ciliation without reducing her requirements. It was to be 
attained by working closely with such Chinese leaders as were 
willing to promote them, notably Tuan Ch’i-jui, the prospec- 
tive successor to Yuan Shi’h-kai. Accordingly Nishihara Kamez 
visited tVking, and a series of so-called ‘Nishihara loans’ 
followed. The loans were ostensibly for China’s economic 
growth but really, to provide political funds for Tuan. But Tuan 
was not rhe one aming the only warlords who aspired to get a 
kind of authority in China. So co-operation of the country’s 
official ruler was not by itself sufficient to guarantee Japan's 
position in China. Its European recognition, therefore, came 
as a corollary to the Japanese policy. A secret Russo-Japa- 
nese alliance was negotiated in July 1916 j but bargaining with 
other powers, continued until a secret agreement with Britain 
on February 16» 1917 was concluded. A few weeks later France 
and Its ly also recognised Japan’s position in China in return for 
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Japanese help in persuading China to declare war on Germany, 
Moreover, in .the Lansing-Ishii Agreement of November 2, 
1917, America recognised that ^territorial propinquity’ gave 
Japan 'special interests* in China, which she was entitled 
to protect. 

Thus Japan had done what was possible against the ex- 
pected recriminations. China also had declared war on 
Germany, but at the Versailles Peace Conference she was denied 
of her claims over the province of Shantung. Japan on the 
other hand, considered the Peace Conference an occasion to 
get her rights and status written in a general treaty. The 
Chinese delegates vigorously protested aganist the 1915 treaties 
and they had American sympathy. But Japan remained 
unmoved, and gained her point at last on April 30, 1919, when 
it was decided to include in the treaty a clause admitting her 
claims to all former German rights and possessions subject to 
such arrangements as she might make with China. Although 
thelChinese delegates refused to sign the treaty in that form, 
Japan's de facto control of Shantung was made diplomatically 
unassailable, although it lacked legal sanction. 

The Versailles JPeace Conference, therefore, registered the 
fundamental change in the relative position of Japan and China 
in the Far East. But it did not promote their relations. On 
the contrary, it made Japan more ambitious in the mainland, 
especially in the Pacific area. But it was vehemently protested 
by the Western Powers, more emphatically by the United 
States. The events led to on international conference at 
Washington in February 1922. There the Powers undertook 
to respect Chinese independence and integrity to refrain from 
seeking special rights at each other’s expense and to avoid 
interference with China’s attempts 'to develop and maintain 
for herself an effective and stable government’. It clipped 
Japanese ambitions in the mainland, and created an atmos- 
phere in which Japan and China could settle their differences 
over Shantu.ng A bilateral agreement was signed between 
them on February 4, 1922, restoring Chinese sovereignty 
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in the province of Shantung and ratifying Japan’s economic 
privileges. The other provisions of the Twenty-one Demands 
treaties^ however, remained as they had been in the past. 

2. Examine Anglo- Japanese relation from 1902 to 1922. 

Britain and Japan entered into an alliance in 1902 and it 
was terminated twenty years later as a part of a general Far 
Eastern settlement. So the Anglo-Japanese relations during 
the period under review may be explained as the working of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902. Russian occupation of 
Manchuria appeared to be a threat to both British and Japanese 
interests in China. Britain apprehended danger to her 
influence in China while Japan saw it as a roadblock to her 
best route to the mainland and also a threat to Korea. 
Circunistauces led the former to break with the diplomacy of 
, splendid isolation’ and the latter to abandon hope of a local 
compromise with Russia. 

Negatiations began in July 1901, and the agreement was 
signed on January 30, 1902. In the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
Britain recognised that Japan^in addition to the interests 
which she poBsesses in China is interested in a peculiar degree 
politically as well as commercially and industrially in Korea. 
Both of them agreed to remain neutral if one of them became 
engaged in hostilities in the Far East. But if any one of them 
was attacked by two or uore Powers, the other was to come 
to its assistance. 

From the British point of view, the alliance was a warning 
to Russia, and not a provocation. To Japan it was not merely 
an alliance on a footing of equality with the greatest of the 
powers, but also it enabled her to treat with Russia on more 
even terms. Immediately she was relieved of the repetition 
of the Triple Intervention of the previous years, but ultima- 
tely to the Japanese extremists it was a clear invitation to 
aggression. It was in this sense, the Anglo-Japanese relations 
precipitated the Russo-Japanese war. The origins of the 
Bub^o- J apanese war lay elsewhere, and it would have been 
inevitable even if there was no Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
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Japan’s victory in the Russo-Japanese war revolutionised 
her international position. She secured revision of the unequal 
treaties from the Western Powers colonies in Formosa and 
Southern Sakhalin, a predominant position in Korea and impor- 
tant concessions in South Manchuria. In August 1905 the 
Anglo- Japanese Alliance was renewed. Its scope was extend- 
ed to provide for the defence of British interests in India. 
Britain also recognised more precisely Japan’s hegemony in 
Korea. Three months later Japan signed the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth and by the end of the year she was free to exploit her 
gains with little fear of international interference. 

Thereafter developments in Korea did not affect the Anglo- 
Japanese relations. On the contrary Japan annexed it on 
August 22, 1910 with the tacit approval of Great Britain. 
But events in Manchuria had a bad effect on the British public 
opinion. There the South Manchurian Railway Company was 
formed in June 1906, in which Japan held half the capital 
and had the right to appoint the two chief officers. It was 
empowered to enuage, in mining labours, public utilities and sale 
of goods. It could also collect taxes and conduct administration 
in the railway zqne. Under its patronage and control, Japanese 
investment in the reigon proceeded rapidly. Its position was 
reinforced by diplomatic measures. Rapproachements with 
France and Russia in 1907 and the Root-Takahira notes of 
1908 virtually insured international acquisition in the special 
privileges being accorded to Japanese business in Manchuria. 
Britain did not, however, take Japanese gains lightly. There 
were sumblings of protest from London. But despite all these 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance was renewed in 1911. 

The Anglo-Japanese allUnce of 1902 and the subsequent 
events, therefore, raised the status of Japan and increased her 
opportunities. It enabled her to raise an overall movement 
towards building up a megalomaniac empire comprising China, 
Manchuria, Korea and the adjacent islands. The outbreak 
of the World War 1 in 1914 furthered the avenues of expansion. 
Although the Shigenobu ministry was a supporter of tho 
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Anglo- Japanese alliance, it did not feel itselfcommitted tomain* 

tain the status quo in China. The outbreak of the war, raised 
the question whether Japan’s alliance with Britain imposed 
on her any military obligation in the Far East. When Britain 
sought Japanese help in protecting Hongkong and Weihaiwei 
the Japanese Government thought it wise to declare 
war on Germany in order to exploit the belligerent status 
towards furthering its hold in China. Authorities in London 
were alarmed at the news and saw all their efforts 
failed. Japan’s military action against Germany began on 
August 15, 1914, and within less than three months she 
took over all German bases, railways and other installations 
in China. 

Britain and the Allies were too preoccupied in their own 
affairs to do anything to prevent Japan in China. So Japan 
had almost a free hand to push her interests there. In 1915, 
she made the Twenty-one Demands and China had no alter- 
native but to give Japan most of what she wanted. The 
gains by themselves were not a guarantee to Japan's prepon- 
derance in China. So Japan extended the 'Nishihara loans’ 
to keep Tuan Chi-jui in power and engaged herrelf in gaining 
their European recognition. Britain and the Allies were at 
this time in desperate need for Japanese naval assistance 
against German submarines. Japan seized the opportunity 
to conclude a secret agreement with them. It was signed on 
February 16. 1917, in which Japan undertook to provide a 
naval escort group for service in European waters and to sup- 
port British claims to the former German islands in the 
Pacific south of the equator. In return Britain promised to 
back Japan’s claims in Shantung ; the Carolines, Maranas and 
Marshalls. Similar commitments were made in the treaties 
with France and Italy to persuade China to declare war on 
Germany. 

Wartime Anglo-Japanese co-operation continued to func- 
tion in the Peace: Conference at Versailles. There England 
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did not oppose Japan’s claims ; instead proposed a Japanese 
mandate oTer Shantung. But Japan was determined to carry 
home all the advantages she had obtained in China during the 
war years. Despite China’s vigorous protests, a clause was 
included in the peace treaty admitting her claims to Germany’s 
former rights in China. 

But hereafter Anglo-Japanese relations began to decline. 
Britain apprehended an obstacle to the expansion of her own 
trade and commerce in China due to Japan’s growing influence. 
Of late authorities in London understood that Britain’s con- 
tinued support tj Japan’s claims was helping her to become ^oo 
powerful to maintain the equilibrium in the Far East. Again, 
the Siberian affairs brought Japan and the United States in 
elose confrontation. In this moment, Britain’s friend- 
ship with Japan might prejudice her relations with the 
United States. The Anglo-Japanese alliance was due in June, 
1921. It was allowed to lapse and its termination was talked 
in the Imperial Conference of 192 L It was Anally abandoned 
at the Washington Conference of 1922 in favour of a new 
equilibrium of powers in the Far East region. 

Q. 3. Analyse the development of American policy In 
the Far East, especially towards Japan, from the end of the 
nineteenth century to the Washington Conference. 

American policy in the Far East was rooted in its interests 
both commercial, like those of Britain, and strategic, like 
those of Russia. Particularly towards the Japanese and many 
other islands of the Paciflc it was, in the words of President 
Fillmore, ‘‘greatly influenced by the United States have 
attained in California and Oregon ^1846-8)”. He emphasised 
that “the policy heretofore adopted in regard to those islands 
will be steadily pursued.” This policy led to the opening of 
Japan by Commodore Mathew Perry and the subsequent 
treaties with Japan. It was the same policy which led to the 
beginning of a tripartite condominium over Samoa in the 
South Pacific, and annexa^tion of Hawaii in 1893 in the’ mid- 
Pacifio. The only differenee was that the United States was 
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« passive factor in the 1850 ’b due to its preoccupation with 
the Civil War and Reconstruction, but towards the close of the 
nineteenth century industrialisation and the consequent growth 
of surplus capital enabled her to take an active part in the 
Far Eastern politics. 

During these years political equilibrium in the Far East 
had considerably changed. The European Powers trading in 
the East had already gained large ‘'spheres of interest” in the 
Chinese^Empire. What was more, an Asian Power like Japan 
also took part in the trade and i nvestment there after Sino- 
Japanese war of 1894-5. This ‘‘cutting of the Chinese melon” 
threatened not only its economic viability but also its geogra- 
phical existence. These developments were not immediately 
a threat to the United States, but their continuance would 
mean loss of an external market for the investment of its 
surplus capital. America had already set a foot when it 
entered into a war with Spain over the Philippines in 1898, 
Gain of a “territorial stake” there opened up the prospects 
of trade with the Eastern Coast of Asia and with China in 
particular so America entered into the China conflict as the 
ahampion of ‘Open Door.’ 

U. S. Secretary of States, Mr. John Hay proposed the 
“Open Door” policy to the powers — Britain, France, Russia, 
Germany and Japan in 1799. In it America desired to 
“safeguard for the world the principle of equal and impartial 
trade with all parts of Chinese empire’’. It recognised the 
existing leaseholds and “spheres of interests” of the Western 
Powers and desired from them not to discriminate in their 
respective spheres against other countries in matters of trade. 
In reply, each Power undertook to observe equality of trading 
opportunities where it had power if others did so. It meant 
dubious prospect. Then the issue was moved to one step 
further. The Boxer uprising and the Allied expedition against 
it made the partition of China not only probable but certain. 
America also took part in the assault of Peking and persuaded 
Japan to send active help. But at the same time. Secretary 
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Hay issned a circular on July 3, 1900, in which he sought 
solution which may bring about permanent safety and peace 
to China, and preserve Chinese territorial and administrative 
integrity," This saved China from the threatened partitions, 
and committed the United States to allow China survive as an 
independent state. 

The "Open Door" and the subsequent guarantee to Chinese 
integrity was not an end in itself ; it was a means to get equal 
opportunity for American trade. Nevertheless, they were to 
influence the course of diplomacy in the Far Eastern theatre. 
Especially Russian designs in Manchuria threatened not only 
the “Open Door" but also Japan’s road to the mainland. By 
and large America also became a party to an international 
struggle over China. So, when Russia and Japan entered into 
a collision in Korea in 1903-4, President Roosevelt maintained 
a policy of neutrality, which was helpful for Japan. Hie 
declaration as not to tolerate intervention and the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance prevented France and Germany from inter- 
vening in the war on Russia’s side. They facilitated the 
victory of Japan, and Japan solicited the "good ofiBces" of 
Roosevelt in the peace talks with Russia. In fact, it was the 
American intervention which helped to expedite settlement 
between Russia and Japan in the Treaty of Portsmouth. 

The Treaty of Portsmouth did not ease the international 
tension in Manchuria. On the contrary, Japan’s ascendancy 
over It and her right to exploit the South-Manchurian Railway 
Company excited the jealousy of other Powers, principally of 
Britain and America. But the Roosevelt government was at 
this time not ready to take offensive against Japan s special 
interests in South Manchuria. Instead he entered into a five 
year arbitration treaty with Japan in May, 1908. In Novem- 
ber an greement was signed between Secretary of State, Root, 
and the Japanese Ambassador, Takahira, the purport of which 
"was as important for what it left unsaid as for what it defini- 
tely stipulated.” In this, the United States recognised Japan’s 
special position in Korea and Manchuria at least morally. 
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But this policy towards Japan did not satisfy the commer- 
•cial interests in the United States. At the same time, William 
A. Taft and Philander C. Knox became President and Secretary 
of State respectively. They were sympathetic to the ''legitimate 
commercial aims of the nation and substituted ^^dollar for 
bullets’' in the Far Eastern policy. The object of "dollar 
diplomacy’* was to "smoke Japan out” of her position in 
Manchuria. Accordingly, Seretary Knox proposed to neutralise 
the foreign owned Manchurian railways, and if it failed to 
sponsor the Chinchow-Aigun railway project in collaboration 
with Great Britain. The philosophy behind it was anti- 
Japanism, but Britain did not share this view and refused to 
agree. The dollar diplomacy, therefore, led to a pathetic failure 
and only stimulated Japan’s and Russia’s spheres of interests 
in Maorburia — the very things it was designed to destory. 

In any case, the Root-Takahira exchange set the pattern of 
official policy of the United States towards Japan and the Far 
East. Japan annexed Korea in 1910 without any diplomatic 
hindrance. Hereafter, Japanese immigration to the United 
States caused some strain in their relations. But the outbreak 
of the World War I brought the American policy to a trial. 
Japan’s acquisition of the former German leaseholds in China, 
at once affected the policy of ‘Open Door’ in China and of 
friendship with Japan. Sympathetic attitude towards China 
was necessary to upkeep her commercial interests in China, 
but the Twenty-one demands of Japan wore to threaten them. 
But Japan tried promises. An agreement was reached between 
the special Japanese Ambassador, Ishii Kikujiro and American 
Secretary of States, Lansing in September 1917. In it, Japan 
undertook to respect the independence and territorial integrity 
of China, as well as to promote equal opportunity for all in 
China’s foreign trade. In return, America recognised Japans 
special interest’ in China given to her by ‘territorial 
propinquity’. 

The World War I left Japan a potential Power in Far 
Eastern politics. She appeared as powerful and ambitious 
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opponent for the United States and other powers. Amerioan 
attitude was likely to change in this perspective. It was first 
felt at the Versailles peace table, when President Wilson pro- 
posed a just action for the former German leaseholds. There 
he accepted Japan’s claims over them with reluctance. But 
thereafter, American attitude towards Japan was gradually 
stiffened and led to the verge of a. war over Siberia in the 
Pacific area. She took the initiative to arrange a general 
discussion with the Powers relating to naval disarmament and 
political equilibrium in the Pacific area. The discussion led 
to a Four Power Pact and a Nine Power Treaty at Washington. 
The naval ratio was fixed in the former at 5 : 5 : 3 for 1 he 
IFuited States, Great Britain and Japan respectively ; while 
in the latter, the province of Shantung was returned to China 
with certain reservations. 

But the American policy towards the Far East did not 
succeed in the long run. China was not taken out of the 
arena of international struggle which the United States (Hd 
not undertake in the “Open Door” policy. Nor Japan was 
effectively checked to prize it for aggressive expansion. 1e 
fact, China became a pivotal point in the political equilibrium 
of the Far East, and was subjected to any conflicts or conti- 
nental wars. The Washington Conference of 1922 and the 
subsequent events proved that American policy in the Far 
Ekist was equally motivated by economic imperialism. This 
again could fairly explain her shifting attiude towards Japan. 

Q. 4. Analyse the background and major decisions taken 
at the Washington Conference. How did they affect the balance 
af power in the Far East ? 

Background : The Versailles Peace Settlement shelved rather 
than solved the problems relating to the Pacific area. Japan 
was concerned with them* in one way or another. Shantung 
remained a problem due to China’s refusal to recognise 
Japanese control there. But the most spectacular among 
them was the strain in the American Japanese relations. Both 
Japan and the United States were vitally interested in the 
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Pacific relations and conflicts in their relations had begun 
immediately after the Russo-Japanese War. But the war-time 
developments brought more strain among .them and they 
arrived at a disagreement over Siberia. Their relations were 
exasperated by continued dispute over immigration and they 
developed a race in naval armaments. Many governments 
began to think that the two Powers were heading towards a 
war. Particularly Great Britain apprehended a real danger 
in view of the obligations under the Anglr^Tapanese alliance. 
Largly at the instigation of Canada the British Government 
decided not to renew it which was due in June 1921, and to 
replace it by a multilateral agreement. This opened up the 
possibility of a general discussion of the Pacific affairs. Accor- 
dingly, U. S. Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes took the 
and the representative of the Powers met at Wash- 
ington on November 11, 1921. 

Major decisions : At Washincrton, representatives from 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan and the United States 
in addition with tho*3e from China, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Portugal assembled to coiiMder a whole range of Pacific 
and Far Eastern Affairs . But the gathering was actually two 
and their decisions were known as the Four Power Pact and 
the Nine Powei Treaty. 

The Four Power Pact was the first to be announced on 
December 13, 1921. In it Britain, Prance, Japan and the United 
States agreed to respect each other’s rights in the area and to 
consult together in case of crisis. With this the Anglo- Japanese 
alliance was allowed to lapse in August, 19?3. With regard 
to naval armaments, the United States proposed to limit the 
size and firepower of capital ships and to scrap them altoge- 
ther. It was decided that Britain, America and Japan would 
maintain their respective tonnage for the future at a ratio of 
6:5; Japan’s plea for a ratio of 10 : 10 : 7 faced a stub- 
born resistance, but it was substituted by a standstill in 
Pacific fortification. The treaty also provided that battleships 
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were not to exceed 35,000 toss or aircraft carriers 27,000 tons. 
Naval guns were not to be larger than 16 inch calibre. 

The Nine Power Treaty relating to China was concluded 
in February 1922. The signatories were Belgium, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, China and the parties to the Four Power 
Pact. It was stipulated that China was to have greater control 
over her customs and revenue. The Powers agreed to ree-pect 
her independence and integrity, to refrain from seeking special 
rights at each other’s expense and not to interfere with her 
attempts to develop and maintain for herself an effective and 
stable government. But the Washington Conference did not 
provide any promise or machinery for their enforcement. The 
only gain on China’s part was that Japan agreed to settle the 
differences over Shantung. In a bilateral agreement on 
February 4, 1922, the province was restored to Chinese 
sovereignty subject to the ratification of Japan’s econ mic 
privileges there. 

Consequences : The consequences of the Washington con- 
ference of 1921-22 were far-reaching. Its express object vas to 
consider all the pacific and Far Eastern problems, and to arrive 
at decisions on which the new pattern of international relations 
of the post-war yeais was to take shape. This policy succeeded 
in preventing a combination of power to dominate the Far 
East, as it had beed exemplified in the Anglo- Japanese alliance. 
There the Powers adopted a ratio for total tonnage of capital 
ships and other measures to ease a dangerous naval competi- 
tion in the Pacific. Moreover, by undertaking to maintain 
a status quo in China, they agreed to respect her political 
independence. 

Only these did not develop a new equilibrium of powers 
favourable for peace. Those who made arrangements for the 
Washington Conference took Japan as the formidable enemy 
to peace in |)his corner of the world. Seemingly the ratio of 
capital ships at 5:6:3 for the United States, Britain and Japan 
respectively ensured an end to the American Japanese naval 
competition. But at the same time America and Britain 
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agreed not to oonstrnct new fortifications at Guam, Hong Kong* 
Manila or any other base nearer to Japan than Howaii and 
Singapore. By inference* Japan obtained, in the words of 
Beasley **naval predominance in the West Pacific and an 
unbreakable grip on the approaches to the China Coast.” 

Again, the Powers at the Washington Conference did not 
undertake for not to use China as a prize for aggressive expan- 
sion. They only repeated their pious platitudes, but did not 
set up any machinery to enforce their decinions. Frankly* 
none of them renounced political advantage or economic profit 
in China. It was satisfying for China that it did ' not loose 
any new thing. Only the restoration of Shantung did not 
lead to an end of imperialist conflict there. Therefore, China 
remained a bone of contention, and Japan retained her priority 
by dint uf her predominance in the We^t Pacific. 

There is no denying that the easing of international tension 
was the main achievement of the Washington Conference. But 
this did not pr‘»ve longstanding. Due to international pressure 
upon her, Japan receded for the time being. But public 
opinion and economic developments within Japan did not 
abandon expansionism. On the contrary, she resumed diplo- 
matic relations with Russia in order to break the isolation 
imposed on her at the Washington Conference. This and 
those relating to naval armaments and China, appeared to the 
Japanese government as a chance to make a fresh start possible. 

Therefore, at the Washington Conference what expected the 
photo-finishes proved a faree. Japan did not renounce her war- 
time gains and fully exploited. The Powers failed to check 
her ambitions ultimately. This made future of the decisions 
taken at Washington not so bright as it had appeared at first 
sight. By 1937 the signatories allowed the agreement to lapse 
and naval competition and the arming of the Pacific islands 
once again began. 



-CHAPTER XXXIV 


OLIGARCHY, PARTY GOVERNMENTS AND MILITARISM. 


Q. 1. Enumerate the political patterns in Japanese politics 
durinc the thirty years following the Constitution of 1885. 

Or^ Give an account of the rule of the Oligarchy (1889- 
1918 ). 

The Constitution of contained representative institu- 
tions and the emperor’s absolutism at the same time. Its 
makers combined appearence of popular government witk 
perpetuation of the emperor’s authority. They created istitu- 
tions both constitutional and extra-constitutional not to destroy 
one ruling class and substitute another. What they actually 
did was ‘the distribution of political authority within the ruling 
elass’, and added new elements to it. The government tried 
to achieve a reconciliation with the former court nobles and 
feudal lords in the Constitution. The latter in their turn took 
recourse to the usual and respectable route of the services 
and the bureaucracy to secure a pivotal position. They formed 
the ‘Oligarchy’ which for the next thirty years until 1918, 
piloted the destiny of the Japanese people. 

In the Constitution the provision for election provided an 
occasion to challenge the power of the oligarchs. But the first 
election held in July, 1890 was per-excellenoe a model perfor- 
mance because only one per cent of the population had the 
right to vote. Even within this limited franchise, the political 
parties such as the Jiyuto or Liberal Party and the Kaishinto or 
the Progressive Party endeavoured to create a government 
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responsible to the Diet and to destory the arbitrary power of 
the clan bureaucrats. But in the first Diet the oligarchs 
enjoyed certain advantages, not only because the opposition of 
the political parties was weak, but also because the Constitu- 
tion had preserved the status quo in the Japanese political 
society. 

In fact, antagonism between the oligarchy and political 
parties was the only pattern in the Japanese politics during 
the years between 1890 and 1895. In the first Diet Premier 
Euroda Kiyotaka proclaimed the government’s policy of 
* transcendental’ Cabinets which meant that it derived all 
power from the emperor. This was clearly at variance with the 
desires of the political parties who considered that the Cabinets 
wouM bo responsible to the House of Representatives. Premier 
and General Yamagata Aritomo was even more hostile to the 
Diet. The political parties also fought and attacked the budget 
and through it the policy as a whole. They were unsuccessful 
in 80 far as popular government was concerned. But‘ their 
struggle was marked by a series of dissolutions and elections 
and by the attempted use of force to decide them’ ( Beasley ). 

During the Sino-Japanese War, the partisan feeling between 
the oligarchy and political parties was submerged in a wave of 
patriotism. Following it, Japanese political life moved towards 
a compromise between them. This was a new pattern and 
follov ed largely from their desire not to undo the Constitution. 
It led the oligarchy to offer Cabinet posts and minor concessions 
on matters of policy to the parties. It w^as first set to function 
by Ito who won the support of the Liberal Party and offered 
the Home Ministry to Itakagi* But since they held extreme and 
opposing views, political stability remained a far cry. There 
vtie Six different Cabinets and four dissolutions of the Diet 
within a span of five years. The process increased faction- 
alism among and within the parties, which brought corrup- 
tion and skulduggery into the administration. It was in 
this wake, Yamagata secured an Imperial Ordinance, giving 
the military services advantage in the successive administra- 
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tions. A new party, however, was formed in 1898 known as 
the Kenseito or the Constitutional Party. 

During this time a growing rivalry between Ito and 
Yamagata complicated the situation. To tide over the opposi- 
tion Ito organised in September, 1900 the Seiyukai or the 
Association of Political Friends. It was a significant develop- 
ment because it provided an occasion in which a political 
party became an administration party and an oligarch a party 
leader. This did not ease political factions ; on the contrary 
facilitated polarisation under the leadership of Ito and Yama- 
gata, whose groups were knewn as ^civil* and ‘military’ respe- 
ctively. Yamagata, however, had his ascendancy in the services 
and the House of Peers. Both Yamagata and Ito were repres- 
ented in politics by the respective proteges Katsuro Taro and 
Saionji Kimmachini. In fact, rivalry between the two factions 
was principal pattern in Japanese polities during the first 
eighteen years of the present century. 

Saionji and Katsuro altered as Prime Minister for the 
twelve years from 1900 — 1912. Katsuro became premier in 
1901, and Saionji succeeded Ito as President of the Seiyukai in 
1903. The former remained in ofBce until 1905, when he 
resigned. The latter followed him in January, 1906 and con- 
tinued till June 1908 when he failed to reconcile the views 
of his party and the Genro over matters of finance. Katsura 
returned and made a compromise with the Suiyukai. This 
led to an interlude in 1912, when Katsura himself organised 
his own political party, the Rikken Doshikai or Constitutional 
Fellow Thinker’s Society. By doing so »he challenged the 
power of Yamagato, and failed. Yamamoto Gombei succeeded 
him in 1912, and resigned in 1914. Then came Marquis Okuma 
who formed a new Coalition Party, the Kenseikau He resigned 
in 1916 -end succeeded by one of Yamagato’s men, General 
Teraochi Masatake, who failed to deal with the rice-riots of 
1918. Then came Hara Takashi the ‘Great Commoner’ in 
September, 1918. His elevation to premiership marked the 
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end of the rule by the Genro and the beginning of rule by 
party.politioians. 

Q* 2. Examine the social and economic basis of the nde of 
the oligarchy. 

Ito once described the Japanese polity as an overgrown 
village, in which ‘'family and quasi-family ties permeated and 
formed the essence of every social organisation, in which free 
discussion is apt to be smothered, attainment and transference 
of power liable to become a family.” This was the basic 
philosophy of the rule of the oligarchy. Its object was to 
create a powerful nation-state which made Constitution of 
1889 merely a matter of political theory. Japan was to 
become strong and modern. Its bureaucrat makers built up a 
new edifice combining materials Japanese and Western. It 
comprised agriculture, commerce and industry, education and 
the like which made the rule of the oligarchy entrenched in 
Japanse society. 

Agriculture was still a major sector in Japanese economy, 
and production of rice and raw silk was steadily increasing* 
By 1920 rice production increased by a fifty per cent rise in 
yield per acre, and export of raw silk amounted to a third of 
the country’s export total. Yet in a money economy a subsis- 
tence farming grew impossible. Tenent-held ^ands became a 
profitable investment for men who made their money in 
towns. Poorer tenants however, joined in the textile 
industry, and they were locally employed in silk reeling 
and weaving. Those who were employed in the cotton induds- 
tries were entering a phase of expansion. Their exports were 
valued at 33 million Yen in 1913. 

Upon the expansion of Janan’s basic economy, Japan’s 
ex-Samurai rulers developed a new industrial system which 
embodied machine technology, accumulating, banking and in- 
dustrial capital of the West. The government injected a great 
stimulus in heavy industry after the Sino-Japanese War. 
Shipbuilding reached an annual average tonnage of 50,00(> 
tons in 1909-13. Iron and steell production also attained 
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subslanbial level in the period. There were notable develop- 
ments in heavy engineeing industries, while much of the produc- 
tion of consumer goods was earned on in small family work- 
shops within the industrial town. Coal output increased by 
more than five times. Electricity became available in 1900 
but increased to over half a million kilowatts in 1913 and 
4 million kilowatts in 1919. 

There were consequent developments in strategic* and 
transport industries. With regard to railways the main line 
was extended to Shimunosheki and Nagasaki, and its mileage 
reached 500 miles in 1907. its development was so complete 
in the period under review that only Hokkaido and Shikouk 
were without a line. There was increase in passengers and 
goods carried in these lines. The network of rail system was 
supplemented by roads. Number of carriages increased and 
they included everything between horse carts and motor cars. 
Coastal railways facilitated shipping services, and Japan itself 
provided daily steamer services the islands in the Pacific 
including Australia. There were also improvements both in 
impression and output of waterworks, electric railways and 
tramways, the network of telegraph, telephone and electric 
light wires overhead in the principal towns. 

These were not wholly an emulation of the West. They 
pointed to one thing that the modern sector of the economy 
was becoming a significant feature in Japan’s national life. 
The number of the urban populace rapidly increased due to 
the increase in workshops and factory workers. Steady 
industrialisation yielded a favourable balance of trade. 
Gold standard was reinstated in respect of money. The real 
wages rose by 30 per cent and there was an increase in the per 
capita consumption of food grains. But the rapid growth of 
population provided more people to share the food and goods. 
But this did not at once become a problem to Japan’s indus- 
trial growth. However, there was less increase in the stand- 
ards of living since the government also resolved to maintain 
a large army. 
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The rule of the oligarchy was thus based on a very effective 
economic foundation. Although industrial boom gave increased 
wealth to elements attached with it, the merchants did not 
break their traditional status. In fact a network of social tradi- 
tions bound the Japanese society to be loyal to the oligarchy. 
This was manifest in the educational system. There was a 
national effort to destroy illiteracy. Prospects of higher and 
technical education widened. But the whole system was 
influenced by Confucian principles, fn 1900 two kinds of Shinto 
evolved viz. State Shinto and Sect Shinto The former concerned 
largely with the emperor and official ceremonials, while the 
latter with the people. Religion also ensured a social basis 
for the rule of oligarchy. 

But industrial expansion caused an extension of the 
‘modern’ element in Japanese society. This included Western 
theaters, literature and even Christianity. Again, there was a 
Consequent growth of the urban proletariat. Besides large scale 
industrial organisations were formed which were known as 
Zaibatsu. The cities also brought hardship and misery to 
many people as a concomitant of industrial growth, These 
were not favourable forces for the oligarhy. 

What was more an industrial and commercial middle class 
had grown out of this economic expansion. They were all 
men of substance and education and they began to seek ways 
of getting their interests served. They became a political 
factor, and organised themselves as pressure groups. They 
were rapidly achieving a position in society which threatened 
the foundation of the oligarchy. This class by nature of their 
position and wealth ensured that the rule of the oligarchy 
would not continue. In the words of Beasley, they ‘'promised 
to give the politicans a chanoe of the power which had so long 
eluded them.’’ 

Q. 3. Give an account of Japanese party governments in the 
1920’s How do yon explain its failure ? 

Party Government : Coincidence of a number of forces 
in Japan brought into being what was known as party 
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gOYeroment. As a ooDcominant of economic expansion emerged, 
the commercial and industrial middle class. Their education 
and wealth led them to think of an economic policy which 
would serv^ their interests best. They were organised into 
pressure groups at a time when the oligarchy was facing a 
crisis of leadership. Of the Meiji statesmen, only Saionji 
was alive, who left the affairs to the new generation, which was 
more concerned with power than its uses. Literature, dress 
and thought of the people by this time had developed a kind 
of idealism. Ideas of popular government was once again 
raised by the political parties. In an atmosphere of liberalism, 
the downfall of Terauchi government in 1918. and the selection 
of a 'commoner*. Hara. was hailed by the progressives as the 
dawn of a new political era — an era of responsible parlimentary 
government universal franchise and a milder China policy. 

In contrast to the oligarchs, these elements of Japanese 
society were known as the reform groups. They were also 
interest groups, and so they supported reforms in varying 
degrees. However, the liberal reforms were given a trial 
between 1918 and 1932, During this time. Japan had twelve 
Cabinets and each of them had an average life of a little more 
than one year. But they were all party or semi-party Cabinets 
and the members elected in Diet by a universal suffrage. A 
qualified responsible government was evolved in Japan in this 
way. 

As has been already said, selection of Hara as premier was 
hailed as a victory for liberalism and democracy. But his 
performances were rather unsatisfactory. He appointed mem- 
bers of his party the Seiyukai, in the high offices which had been 
reserved for the bureaucrats. He depended much upon the 
Genro and the House of Peers, and showed little enthusiasm 
for reform in general. An extension of the franchise was put 
aside -and socialist opinion suppressed. Corruption was 
ignored and the cabinet failed to restrain the army’s interven- 
tion in Siberia. Nevertheless, Hara was successful in holding 
his men together by attracting loyalty and imposing loyalty 
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upon them. His assasBination on November 4, 1921 robbed the 

party movement of an able politician rather than an inspiring 
statesman. 

Hard Takashi was succeeded by his Finance Minister, Taka- 
hashi Korekiyo in the oflSce of the premier. Bui he resigned 
in June 1922 and thereafter the Seiyukai majority was used 
to support three non-party governments during the next 
eighteen months. But by this time, the demands for res- 
ponsible government was gaining popular support, and Kato 
succeeded in forcing a dissolution of the Diet in 1924 on this 
issue. It was followed by a coalition government which resigned 
soon due to its precarious positions in the L )wer House. Then 
Kato himself formed an administration, first on the basis of 
coalition and then from the Kenesikai alone »xfter August 1925. 

Although there were some notable members in the Cabinet, 
Kato himself had dominated it. lie was less flexible and 
better born than Hara, and had an administrative background 
with which he could meet the oligarchs on equal terms. As an 
advocate of parliamentary rule he passed the Universal Man- 
hood -Suffrage Act in -May 1926 and this increased the electo- 
rate by ten million. He reduced the number of bureaucrats 
and cut the service budgets to below 30 percent of the national 
total. The army was also reduced, but he could neither reform 
the House of Peers nor reduce the authority of senior bureau- 
crats. He also passed the Peace Preservation Law as a coro- 
llary to manhood sufferage in order to punish the more ex- 
treme form of left-wing politics. He died in January 1926 nnd 
succeeded by Wakatruki in the leadership of the party and the 
government. But due to the opposition of the army and Privy 
Council he resigned early in 1927 and yielded place to a Seiyu- 
kai Cabinet. Since the Seiyukai was a minor party it 
dissolved the Diet and tried to better its position in the 
next election. The affairs made two principles almost establi- 
shed first that the defeat of one party must bring the other 
to power, and second, that the government must enlist a 
majority in the Lower House. 

33 
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In' the 1928 election, the Seiynfcai under the leadership of 
Tanaka Girchi came out Tiotorious by a slender majority 
against its opponents, now renamed the Minseito. The govern* 
ment under Tanaka soon same into a conflict with the high 
command of the army over the murder of Chang Tso-lin 
in 1928. He resigned in July 1929 being replaced by Hama- 
guchi. Hamaguchi’s Minseito won the 1930 election and soon 
entered a head on clash with the army and the Privy Council 
over the signing of the London Naval Treaty. Its attempted 
economy was frustrated by the Civil Service and Hamaguohi 
himself was shot at Tokyo railway station. Wakatsuki again 
stepped in only to face another dispute with the army over 
the invasion of Manchuria. A bitter struggle for power began 
within the party and he resigned in December 1931. His 
successor Inukai of the Seiyukai had an even shorter tenure 
and he was assassinated in 1932 by a group of young army and 
navy officers a ho hoped to bring about military coup de'etat. 

Reasons of failure : By 1932, it was becoming clear that 
Japan had an attempted transition from oligarchic government 
to a responsible one by the political parties. It was an illusion 
because political power had not passed from the bureaucracy, 
and it shattered as soon as a few fanatics with army backing 
pot it seriously to the test. For this the reasons were implicit 
in the parties and their performances. 

First the Meiji Constitution did not provide wide oppor- 
tunity to the Diet which was constitutionally weak. Although 
it enabled the political parties to conduct the government, it 
was shared by the appointed Upper House. Again, here were 
the established centres of authority like the bureaucracy, the 
Privy Council, the Genro, the- military services, and the 
Imperial Household officials. Their existence amounted 
to a denial of party rule for Party leaders could secure office 
at the cost of bargains with them. 

Secondly, the parties .themselves originated from the sec- 
tional protests against Meiji centralisation. They were, therefore, 
eoalition groups under personal affiliations.' So, they lacked 
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positive programme of action and moved to blackmail 
the government for concessions. Policy differences remained 
unimportant and party loyalty became a rare virtue. The 
system was liable to corruption. In most cases the parties 
had no business backing and they failed to build up any popu- 
lar support. 

Thirdly, the parties did not represent the urban interests. 
In fact they were not the men to lead a social revolution. On 
the other hand the war time industrial growth precipitated 
labour movements on socialist lines. Proletarian radicalism 
became vocal and assumed alarming proportions. Left parties 
were formed and they threatened both the political parties as 
well as the oligarchs. They were suppressed by repressive 
mearures. No reforms were planned to incorporate the urban 
population within the fold of the government. In other 
words, the party leaders “were liberals of a very conservative 
kind” and this led to the downfall of the party government. 

Lastly, the rising autonomy of the army was the immediate 
cause for the decline of party government. It was backed by 
a radical philosophy. Its enormous authority within the 
Constitution made it a source of potential energy. Since the 
political parties alienated them by not allowing to act accord- 
ing to their programme, they staged a coup d'etat and wiped 
out the illusions of party government altogether. 

Q. 4. Examine the working of the left-wing politics in Japan 
after the World War I. 

The growth of left-wing politics in Japan was encouraged 
in Japan by the conditions which existed in towns and coun- 
tryside after the World War 1. Differences between those 
who reaped profits from industrial growth and those who 
laboured for it were widened by infiation and trade recession. 
News of the German and Russian revolutions appeared to a 
section of the populace as a possible means for successful 
protest. They drew their plans and programmes from a study 
of Western literature. Trade unions and the intellectuals were 
the pilots of left-wing politics. 
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There was no denying that the wartime industrial progrea» 
increased the average Japanese living standards. But the 
growth of urban population faster than factories not only 
caused a major dislocation of lives in the towns but also added 
strain >of work in factories. The inflation of 1918 made the 
situation worse. There was a sharp upward trend in prices^ 
while wages rose more slowly. The difference between price 
index and wage index caused a wave of agitation and indus- 
trial unrest. More important an ong them were the rice-riota 
of August jl918 which led to burning of the establishments of 
the rice-dealers, money-lenders and profiteers. They were 
suppressed by the troops but they led to a series of strikes for 
higher pay and better living. By 1919, they succeeded in 
getting an eight-hour day. Moreover, workers in coal 
mining and ship-building were involved in strike, lockout and 
demonstrations in 1921 due to the post-war trade recession. 

Inflation, however, did not affect the farmer so seriously as 
the city worker. But the trade recession led him to real poverty 
There was a decline in value of rice and silk, while price 
index did not fall below 26.1 ^en. Again the villages had to 
act as a shock absorber for urban unemployment. The villages 
became overpopulated and its social stability was upset 
Besides, the peasant had to pay his taxes in kind, which 
amounted to **as much as half the crop on rice-paddy, a third 
for dry fields.” Production also slowed down and tenant 
unions were formed to meet the increasing number of tenancy 
disputes. So unrest spread into the countryside. 

Intellectuals, who were mainly university professors, 
designed to cash the unrest in the towns and villages, and 
formed a series of political parties. The earliest among them 
was Oi Kentaro, who formed the Oriental Liberal Party in 
1892. His party principles combined extreme nationalism 
with economic controls for the protection of the poor. The 
Social Democratic Party and a Socialict Party formed in 1901 
and 1906 respectively, but all were unsuccessful attempts. 
Amidst the turbulence of the post-war years, these groups^ 
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^ould survive, but they did not due to their disunity. How- 
ever, the Socialist League was formed in 1920, and the first 
‘ Communist Party was founded in the next year. 

The trade unions were handicapped by police repression 
and struggle between competing factions. Although the 
earliest unions of the iron woikerB(1897) and railwaymen 
(1898) failed from 1918 the movement began to increase both 
in militancy and size: In its first phase till 1922, the anarch- 
ists and the syndicalists were defeated. The remaining comm- 
unists and socialists, while still had to resolve their differences 
were subjected to bitter repression following the earthquake 
of September, 1923. The communist penetration into the 
unions led to a purge and the moderates gained upperhand, 
when Communist unions broke away to form an organis- 
at*vm of their own in 192o. 

The introduction of manhood suffrage in the same year 
made it a po'^siMe theory for a proletarian party to fight 
elections within the limits of the Peace Preservation Act. But 
this did not end disputes among left-wing politicians and the 
extremists among thorn became an inevitable target of official 
intervention. So the Farmer-Labour Party was banned in 
the moment it was born on December 1, 1922. The moderates 
however formed the Parmer- Labour Partv in 1926 which 
pledged to follow constitutional means. But it was torn 
under dissension and broke off within a year yielding three 
separate parties. Moreover, the Communist Party was also 
reconstituted in the same year for making confusion worse 
confounded. In this background of left-wing politics it was 
likely that the Seiyukai and Minesito, would gain popular 
support: and they had it in the followjng elections. In 1932 
the left parties had a drop in their share of poll by 40 percent. 

It has been already said that the left-wing parties were 
subjected to bitter police repression. They included censor- 
ship, arrest and even violence against them. Regulations of 1900 
liad already invested upon the police extensive powers, and they 
urere increased in the law of 1926. After the elections of 1928, 
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polioe raids on a large soale rounded up the Communists and' 
Communist sympathisers, and it was repeated a year later. 
Henceforward men and women of known left-wing proclivities 
were always li^ible to serious police actions. This again deve-^ 
loped among the left parties tendency to unite, when under 
attack. The right and centre among the left-wingers were 
actually brought together to form the Social Mass Party in July 
1932. Under its banner, they maintained a semblance of unity 
right down to 1940, when all political parties were dissolved. 

In fact disunity and govenment persecution did not allow 
the parties of left to make any great mark before 1945. 
Their opposition to the Mil eral’ parties appeared as a road 
block to the Diet’s bid for control of national policy. The 
reasons *for their failure to enlist public support were inherent 
in the ideas and institutions which had attropinned the 
Japanese people towards the attainment of collective goals. 
The formative pressures of the education system checked the 
spread of leftism in general. An emperor-centred state- religion 
stood as the largest road-block against the spread of Cornu- 
nism. Conscription and the consequent indoctrination 
excluded leftism and tinctured with national goal«. Moreover, 
the time-honoured authoritarian attitudes in bureancratic and 
family behaviour absorbed the discontents arising from 
economic change, 

Q. 5. Account for the rise of militarism in Japnn. What 
led to the army’s victory in 1940 ? 

Rise of militarism : During the twenties, side by side with 
parliamentary democracy and left-wing politics, there arose 
in Japan a conservative and national reaction that was soon 
to overwhelm them. It had its roots in the older anti-Western 
tradition of opposition to Japan’s modern growth. It was a 
kind of patiotism, which, associated with the ideas of expan- 
sion in the Asian mainland, fostered to make Japan a power- 
ful state. It thus involved questions of politics, education 
and morale as well as of foreign and economic affairs. 
Especially with domestic aspects, the growth of industry^ 
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eqaal distribation of profits and the consequent rural distress 
appeared as results of an over-indulgence in foreign ways. It 
thus focussed resentments of the conservatives, the futurists, 
the professional patriots, agrarian idealists, advocates of state 
ownership and social revolutionaries. It assumed the form 

aggressive *ultranationalism* during the 1940’s. 

This kind of thought was championed by the so-called 
‘patriotic societies.* Some older ones like the Kokuryokai had 
aciiievcd a degree of respectability, while newer bodies, such 
as the Dai * Nihon KokusuikaV (Japan National Essence 
Society) and the Kokuhonsha (National Foundation Society) 
were formed with the avowed purpose to protect Japan from 
the threat of socialism. They included party politicians, 
representatives of the Zaibatsu firms and the higher bureau- 
crats. They were different in ideas and affiliations, and of then 
the Kokuhosha was the most powerful champion of the 
nationalist cause in ths centres of authority in Japan. 

There were also smaller and extremist organisations, whose 
members were in most cases the personal following of fanatics. 
One such man was Kita Ikki, who with Okawa Shumei founded 
the Yuzonsha (Society of Preservation of the National Essence) 
in 1921. As an idiologue, Kita advocated in bis ylri Outline 
plan for the Reconstruction of Japan a radical revision of the 
society based on direct relationship between the emperor and 
his people in order to fit Japan for leadership in revolutionary 
Asia. Unlike him, Gondo Seiko, did not wish to socialise 
industry, but destroy it altogether for yielding place to an 
agrarian-centred nationalism. His was a p^an. in which the 
village was the nucleus of both political and economic life. 
There were others like Tachibana Kosaburo, who founded a 
communal village nea j Mito and Inoue Nissho who formed the 
Ketsuweidan, a blood brotherhood which favoured assassination 
of the leading fianciers and industrialists. 

Such smaller organisations, were thus too divided to put 
forward a political programnSe, But their anti-capitalist and 
anti-Western prejudices were shared by the younger officers 
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of the forces, who had no much loyalty to the established 
order. These officers did not like civilian control and Spartfi.n 
ways in a society where the privileged could enjoy his wealth 
and luxury. They joined the radical right and looked at the 
stress of economic change. A good number of them began to 
form connections with the nationalist movement advocated 
by Kita and others. Joint military-civilian organisations 
were formed, and the most important among thrrn was Lt-Col. 
Hashimoto Kingoro’a Sakurakai (Cherry Society), originating 
in July 1930. Their object was to discuss the ]) 0 S 8 ibilitie<^' of 
reform by force. These officers talked of ‘the imperial way* 
(Kodo) and ‘the Showa Restoration* which implied imprecitiely 
that the emperor would play a special part In any plans. Tiieir 
targets of attac V were the political parties and big bu'in“S8, 
especially Zaibatsu. Their plans including those of economy 
and ideology amounted to what w^as known iii Eur(»j o as 
fascism. 

Junior officers* participation gave the Mdirals aec\'ss to 
arms. The weapons were used to persuade their seniors to 
declare a state of emergency and martial law. They therefore 
preferred terrorism and assassination to real revolution. Their 
armed actions were accompained by para])hlets, newsp.iper 
articles etc., all harping on the theme of patriotic duty. Their 
method of action prevented any opposition in Japan during 
the years between the close of 1931 and the beginning of the 
Pacific War. 

The army's victory in 1940 : The revolutionary aspects of 
the militarists were a continuation of what had gone before. 
But during the thirties, they were precipitated by the contem- 
porary pressures, especially from r,ural distresses, caused by 
the world depression. However, military opinion was first 
exerted in 1930 on the occasion of signing the London Naval 
Treaty. It was enraged in two points. It considered the 
limitation on war 'Cessels as a blo^ to national pride, and that 
the chief; of the naval staff was overruled as the treaty was 
signed by the navy minister. Military reaction was soon to 
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’Come. Premier Hamaguchi was shot at the Tokyo railway 
station in November 1930. But this did not change the 
political pattern and that of party government, in Japan. 

Hereafter the Sakurakai in conjunction with civilian extre- 
mists led by Okawa Shumei was planning for a declaration of 
martial law and installation of a military governments. The 
Manchurian crisis of 1931-32 provided them the needed 
opportunity. The success in Manchuria unleased a wave of 
assassinations within the country. A former Finance Minister 
Inoue .Tunnospake was murdered, and Baron Dan, head of 
Mitsui killed. Prime Minister lukai himself was assassinated 
at his officirtl residence by a handful of army cadets, who were 
^adolescents straying in a pink mist’. Tt did not mean an 
army roup d' etat : but it served as a death-hlow to party 
government. 

The defence of the Constitution became a crucial issue at 
this time. The only remaining Gcnro, Saionii, the ex-premier, 
and many other liberals preferred party cabinets, but at the 
same time feared the extremists. Thev, therefore, propounded 
a compromise, Saionji rccommcn Ic.l the Emperor to call on 
Admiral Viscount Saito to firm n national government. The 
Saito government was comprised of five party men, two 
bureaucrats, three militarists and three members of the 
House of Peers. It failed in 1931 and was followed by nine 
governments until 1941. The high mortality of cabinets 
revealed not only political instability in the country, but also 
the growing strength of the militarists. 

During these years, the army and navy officers themselves 
were divided in their outlook. The Jto Jo (Imperial Way) 
faction, headed by Generals Acaki and Mayaki were moved by 
the revolutionary ideas of Kita Ikki, while the Tosei (Control) 
faction led .by Nagata Tetsuzan and later by Muto Akira was 
less liberal, more rational and was willing to work within the 
existing structure. But in matters of foreign policy both of 
them pressed for a positive one. They rivalled against each 
other until 1 936, when it assumed the form of gekokujo or 
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manipulatioD of superiors by subordinates. The revolt of 
junior kodo officers was repressed in the same year, and here- 
after, the Tosei faction exercised a dominant influence on army 
affairs by controlling the intermediary stages. Tiie elections 
of 1936 were a threat to the militarists and they revived old 
rule which provided that the War Minister must be an officer 
on the active list. The army regained its unity by 1936. 

The elections of 1936 was followed by an orgy of murders 
The Hirota Cabinet was vetoed by the army as unreliable. 
He was succeeded by Ugaki and then by Hayashe who re- 
signed in May 1937. Konoe Fumimaro of the old nobility and 
nationalist Hiranuma came and went away, because the mili- 
tary high command assumed as position to choose and veto 
its nominees for cabinet appointment. It did so by encourag- 
ing expansion abroad and it proved its usefulness by balanc- 
ing the economy. The militarists sustained the Meji slogan 
fukaku-kyohei (‘rich country, strong army* ), and directed 
their energy towards their main targets. Japanese nation 
alism by this time became hysterical and Japan was renamed 
Nippon. Its inherent chauvinism found expression in rigid 
education system. Against these army officers the political 
parties failed to 'make a united front. These officers organised 
the Taisei Yokuson kai (The Imperial Rule Assistaiiee Associ- 
ation) in Oct her 1940, which replaced the parties. 
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AN EMPIRE WON AND LOST 


Q* 1. Examine Japan’s international relations during her 
period of parliamentary government. 

Japan took recourse to representative government in 1918, 
but was not based upon free political institutions. So, the 
MiberaPs as ♦he party leaders were called, had no rigid road- 
block in adopting a vigorous policy of expansion abroad. 
But thev were more sensitive and so were more disposed to 
solution through diplomacy rather than direct action. The 
major issues of Far Eastern international relations were, 
specially after the Washington Conference, ere the Pacific 
question, the Communist ♦hreat from Russia and the resurgent 
Chinese nationalism. Despite ‘a consolidation of the status 
quo* in the Washington Conference of 1922 for a decade the 
Japanese government made *an exceptional record of good 
citizenship in the life of international world’ (Henry Stimdon). 

This attitude of Japan was first manifested in its treaty 
with China (1922) whereby its government carried out the 
restoration of Kiaochow to the latter. But then, it did not 
mean that it was ready to forego the nation’s privileged status 
in Manchuria. However, the basic philosophy of Japan’s 
China policy during the ^twenties was provided by Baron 
Shidehara Kijuro Without relinquishing Japan’s 'special 
position’ he outlined a policy of conciliation and adjustment 
with the Chinese nationalists. He thought it would be help- 
ful for Japan’s commercial and industrial expansion in terms 
of membership in the League of Nations and at a time when 
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there was a limitatioa of naval armaments. The 'Shidehara 
policy* as it has been called, was pursued from 1924 to 1927 
and from 1929 to 1931, when he was the Foreign Minister. 
Even within these years Japan used force twice in 1925 and 
1927, for the protection of Japanese interests in China. 

Daring ths period under review, Japan’s relations with 
Soviet Russia was also improved. Owing to the diplomatic 
pressure of the Washington Conference, Japan withdrew her 
troops from the mainland of Siberia by the end of 1922, But 
this did not relieve either Russia or Japan of the chaos in 
Eastern Siberia caused by revolution and intervention. To 
protect their political interests there, Russia and Japan came 
closer to each other. After protracted negotiations, they 
signed a treaty on January 2), 1925, rostorins relations 
between themselves. Japan did it at a * time when she faced 
a diplomatic isolation, caused by the Russo-Chinese agree- 
ments, and strained U. S.-Japanese relations due to the Quota 
Immigration Act of May 1924. 

But to the Japanese militarists, bureaucrats, and to some 
business circles, Shidehara’s conciliatory attitude was regarded 
as a ‘weak’ policy. , At a critical time of mounting civil war 
and anti-foreignism in China, they forced the resignation of the 
Wakatsuki Cabinet in April 1927. The seiyukai leader Tanaka 
succeeded him as a champion of ‘positive policy’ towards 
China. It implied that it was Japan’s duty to maintain peace 
and order in Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia, in order to 
protect her 'special interests’ from any kind of encroachments 
by the Kuomintang. For this Tanaka dispatched troops to 
Shantung. But Tanaka had yet to establish his control upon 
the army. Against the government’s decision, the Kwangtung 
army plotted the murder . of Chinese warlord Chang Tso-lin, 
and Tanaka had to resign in July 1929. 

Although Japanese foreign policy was vascillating at this 
time, her performance played as a member of the League of 
Nations was respectable. Indeed, the League was served by 
Japan’s ablest statesmen and jurists, diplomats and politicians. 
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They served as an Under-Secretary General in succession, and 
were active in the field of arbitration and adjudication of 
international disputes. As she was a signatory of the conven- 
tion for the Pacific Sattlement of International Disputes of the 
Hague Conference of 1899 and 1907, Japan was made a mem 
ber of the League Committee which drafted the statutes for 
the new Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Japan’s relations with the United States and Great Britain^ 
especially with the U.S. were not always satisfactory. The 
Washington Conference shelved the race of naval armaments 
in the Pacific by limiting the capital ships to a ratio of 
5:5: \\ for the United States, Great Britain and Japan 
respectively. But Japan improved her naval strength in the 
Pacific region by developing the auxiliary categories. Again 
lar^*^ ccdle Japanese immigration created a pi oblem in the 
United St.ues and the American Senate passed the Qouta 
Immigration Act in May 1924, for restricting it. Inconsequence 
when on February 10, 1927, President Coclidge invited the 
Powers to a Disarmament Conference at Geneva- Japan deman- 
ded an extension of principles adopted at the Washington Con^ 
ference. No agreement was possible and the Anglo-American- 
Japaiiese relations continued to deteriorate. Only Shidehara’s 
return as the Foreign Minister made a compromise possible, 
and the London Naval Treaty was signed on April 22, 1930. 
In this treaty Japan accepted a 10;10:6 ratio in heavy cruisers 
and a 10:10:7 ratio in light cruisers and other auxiliary ships 
of America and Britain. She however obtained a parity 
with others m submarines. 

But the method in which the London Naval Treaty was 
signed was disliked by the military opinion in Japan. As has 
been already said, the army was already restive. As a mark of 
protest against the treaty the chief of the naval staff resigned. 
A wave of ultranationalism swept the country at this time. 
The militarists drew their inspiration from it, and put an end 
to parliamentary government altogether. Nevertheless, the 
London Naval Treaty marked the high water mark of Japan’s* 
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policy of rapproaohement and oonoiliation in international 
relations. Thereafter she returned to expansion abroad. 

2. Review the history of Japanese expansionism in the 
■ tMrtiea of the piesoit century. 

Japanese expansionism was for all times rooed in an anti- 
Westemism and a desire to exploit the Asian mainland for the 
country *s betterment. It was true in case of the Sino* Japanese 
War of 1894-6 ; it could explain the aggressive policies adopted 
in the ’thirties. But this time the Japaneso policies were 
invigorated by the handicaps of the Washington Conference and 
the racial discrimination in the United States and Australia. 
'The new tariffs, quota regulations and other ‘defensive’ arrange- 
ments of the more recent years added stimuli by trying to 
reduce Japanese competition during a time of world recession. 
What was more, for her large and growing population, Japan 
had to resort either to immigration, or to advance into 
-world markets, or to expansion of territory. Since the first 
two methods were closed down by the Western Powers, expan- 
remained the only alternative. Japan took recourse 
to it at a time, when the military opinion was gaining ascen- 
dency and desiring the same thing. 

The aggressive designs of Japan in the ’thirties were 
manifested in varying forms. In 1931, it was one of direct 
conquest. Prime Minister Konoe announced the concept of a 
‘New Order’ *in East Asia in November 1938. It stood for 
Japanese leadership for the military, political, economic 
and cultural activities of Japan, China and Manohucuo 
against American and European pressures. A more ambitious 
proposal for a Greather East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere came 
a few years later, and South East Asia was also included 
within its purview. These different programmes pointed to 
the fact that there was disagreement about methods. It was 
made greater by the struggle for power between the civilian 
and military authorities and later between the Kodo and 
Tosei factions of the army itself. For these reasons one could 
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not precisely alloeate responsibility for desions in the Yarions 
phases of expansion. 

The new wave of expansion started with the occnpation of 
Manchuria in 1931. Ever since the Treaty of Portsmouth 
■^1905) the area was becoming more and more important both 
strategically and economically to Japanese interests. Especially 
the Japanese Kwangtung army was toying with the idea of ita 
complete annexation. For it, the time seemed ripe in 1931 
-when China was distracted by floods in the Yangtse Valley and 
the Great Powers were busy with their economic difficulties 
at home. On the pretext of suspected Chinese plan for blowing 
np the South Manchurian railway, the Japanese troops occupied 
Mukden on September 18-19, 1931. By February next, the 
whole of Manchuria fell under Japanese occupation. The 
puppet State of Manchukuo was created with the former 
emperor Hsuan Tung, or Pu Yi at its head while the Kwang- 
tung army retained de facto political, military and economic 
control. The occupation of Manchuria was dictated by the 
Kwangtung Army Staff and did not follow from the policies 
of Tokyo. International repurcussion to this was rather 
passive, and the League of Nations did nothing but to appoint 
the leisurely Lytton Commission. 

Japanese expansion in China did not stop in Manchuria. 
In 1933, Jehol was added to Manchukuo, and a dimilitarised 
zone created around it. Making it a base, the Kwangtung 
army demanded an withdrawl of Chinese troops from Hopei 
and Chahar, and simultaneously encouraged those politicians 
in the north who would be willing to accept autonomy under 
the patronage of Japan, Hereafter, the Japanese advances 
were local, intermittant and small scale and did not evoke in- 
ternational intervention. The authorities in Tokyo, however, 
*had no way of l earning what the plans and activities of the 
Kwangtung army were.* It only inundated a kind ot rela- 
tionship with China amounting to suzereignty or protectorate 
and proposed a general settlement demanding Chinese reoogni- 
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lion of Manchukuo, supression of anti- Japapese activities in, 
China, and an anti-Communist Sino-Japanese alliance. 

Japan renewed her ‘mission’ on the mainland in 10 7. In 
the negotiations, which preceded it, the Japanese leaders were 
convinced of the uselessness of their piecemeal methods. In 
fact, the Chinese stubbornness and hostility and Chiang Kai- 
shek’s recent alliance with the Communists led them to think 
so. The Japanese high command had also to get rid of the 
frustration caused by the failure of the military revolt in 
Tokyo. An attack on China became evident when the Tosei 
(control) faction of the Japanese army came at the helm of ' 
affairs. It fact, Japan abandoned moderation, and took 
recourse to an adventurous foreign policy in the hope of out- 
standing achievements both at home and abroad. 

Tiie war with China broke out on an incident at 
Marco Polo Bridge on July 7, 1937, Due to Chinese resistance 
and absence of any authority on the Japanese side to effect a 
local settlement fighting quickly spread, becoming general in 
the next few weeks. By August, the Japanese troops occupied 
Tientsin and Peking. Then they moved towards south and 
pushed 2up to. Nanking, Ghiang’s capital. Their victories 
ensured further prospects of the war, especially because 
China’s appeals to the •Leaque (,of Nations were not going to 
bring her substantial help. Japan was encouraged to wage 
a full-scale war, and extended a naval blockade to the whole 
of China’s coastline. To consolidate the gains, the Chinese 
cities were heavily bombed. The Japanese troops moved up 
the Yangtse and reached Hankow and Canton in October 1938. 
In November, Japan controlled the wealthiest and most 
populous Chinese 1 cities, and it [was at this time that Prime 
Minister Konoe announced his plan for a 'New Order*. 

But the 'China affairs' appeared to be ‘a wearisome colonial 
war’, and Japan experienced economic strains. Capitulation 
of the Kuomintang seemed to be not in sight and it made 
Japan pause for reconsideration. Her military leaders also 
were anticipating a clash with Russia, and Japan now 
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undertook to exploit political rather than military advantages. 
She put pressure upon Britain and France to isolate China. In 
thi^, she was successful because France granted her access to 
the South through Indo-China and Britain closed the route 
Burma to Yunnan. At the same time, Japan attem[)ted at 
from subversion in China from within and placed Wang 
Cbing-wei at the head of a puppet government in Nanking. 

The spread of Japanese authority in China meant in some 
degree an attack on the interests of Britain and America 
there. But their reactions were slow to come, because Britain 
was engaejed in the cri‘*es in Europe, and America was busy 
wi h her isolationism at home. But Russian reaction appeared 
to be dangerous, not only because of the forced sell to Japan 
in 19515 cf the Chinese Eastern Railway, hut also because they 
hrai a much longer common frontier. Frictions between them 
were frequent’ and one of 1919 made Japan more wary of 
Russian strength. By this time, her withdrawal from the 
League of Nations placed her in a diplomatic isolation. This 
led to her talks with Hitler’s Germany, and an Anti-Comintern 
Pact was .signed in November 1936 providing German -Japanese 
co-( operation against international communism. But Japan 
failed in her attempt at a general anti-Russian agreement with 
Germany. 

In the meantine, Japan’s ambitions was given a new 
dimension. In 1936, the military staffs had discussed plan 
for expansion in South East Asia with a view to exploit the 
region’s material resources. Prospects of its success was 
becoming bright with outbreak of the Second World War. 
In 1940, the army pressed the second Konoe government for a 
Tripartite Pact with Germany and Italy. They also tried 
by diplomacy to appease the French and British reactions. 
Germany’s attack on Russia in July 1941, made them confident 
of a Bucoess in South East Asia. But authorities in Tokyo were 
divided in their opinion apprehending danger from the United 
States, The militarists pressed their opinion for oampaigi^ 
in that region. Premier Kone resigned because he failed to 

34 
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bring about a reoonoiliation. He was succeSded by General 
Tojo Hikedi, the *Razo^^ in October 1911. Thereafter, Japan 
entered into a full scale war with the Allies. 

So, Japanese expansionism in the thirties was not always 
a concerted move. The civilian authorities preferred policies 
which would seem ‘respectable’ in international terms. The 
army desired, specially after the defeat of the kodo extremists, 
an advance in China rather than a defence against Russia. The 
navy in its turn considered an advance into the South East 
Asia helpful for fuel and oil. But in most cases, the conspiracy 
of the army led to intervention in China and South East Asia. 
They first opened hostilities, and then informed it to the 
authorities in Tokyo. The latter, if not liked it, sent reinfor- 
cements when necessary. Sj responsibility for expansion 
cjuld not be precisely allocated. 

Q. 3. Enumerate how Japan won and lost an empire during 
the Second World War. 

Japanese attempt‘d at building up an empire in East Asia 
maybe dated back to 1936, when the Tosei (control) taction of 
the army came to ascendency. It inflicted a death blow to 
civilian government and thereby put an end to a ptilicy of 
moderation and respectability in foreign affairs. The first 
{attempt was made in 1937, when the Japanese Kwangtung 
army became engaged in Jarge-scale hostilities with China. It 
was facilitated by the League of Nations’ failure to help China 
at h'=r critical time. Prime minister, Konoe, announced his 
" New Order’ in November 1938 to pacify international reper- 
cussion, But military success did not automatically led to 
the removal of Chiang Kai-shek, which most Japanese desired. 
The China war appeared as 'a wearisome colonial war’ and the 
authorities in Tokyo tried diplomatic isolation of China and 
its internal subversion from within to complete the success. 
However, the China war marked a modest beginning towards 
empire building. 

The idea of empire at this time was contained in 
the concept ‘of New Order*. It connoted the oo-ordlnation 
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*of military, politioal, economic and cultural activities 
of the states of ^ East Asia under Japanese leadership. 
Its aim was to rescue all of them from subservience 
to American and European pressure. It had, therefore^ 
the reasoning reminiecent in the Twenty-one Demands. But 
this could not dampen the international repercussion. Most 
likely protests would have came from Britain and America, 
aince Japanese advances in China threatened their interests. 
But they were too preoccupied in their own affairs to take any 
positive step. What the statesmen of Tokyo apprehended 
most was Russian intervention, particularly at a time when 
Japan faced a diplomatic isolation resulting from her with- 
drawal from the League of Nations. They tried to repair by 
signing an Anti-Comintern Pact with Hitler's Germany in 
Novemb''** 1036. But Germany refused to sifrn an exclusively 
anti-Russian treaty— exactly the thing which the Japanese 
statesmen had desire 1. Its negotiations came to a close when 
a Russo-German non-agjrression pact was announced in August 

1939. Nevertheless Rusbia remained neutral, but Britain and 
extended large credits and war-supplies to China. 

In the meantime, the World War bn.k** out in E irope, ard 
the Japanese Foreign Minister ?datsuoka Yosuke planned to 
exploit the internation il situation in favour of empire 
building. He also gave a new dim'uision to J^^pln*d ambitions 
by preparing plana for expansion in South East Asia. At a 
liaison conference between ministers and service chiefs in July 

1940, he emphasised that Japan must seize the opportunity 
of the European war to establish herself in Indo-China, 

Burma, Malayaand the Netherlands ladies. He tried diplomacy 
by signing a Tripartite Pact with Germany and Italy on 
September 27, 1940. He went as far as to enter into a 
neutrality agreement with Russia in 19 tl in order to fioe 
Japan from uncertainty about her northern frontier. But 
his was a plan based on erroneous edcuHtions, for Britain 
did not succumb to German attack, not Germany warned 
Japan before invading Russia in 1941. It led t ^ Matsnoka’s 
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fall. However, Japan suooeeded in persuading France in 
September 1940 to authorise the establishment of Japanese 
air bases in North Indo-China and to grant right of passage 
for Japanese troops. 

Germany’s attack upon Russia made it possible for Japan 
to launch a campaign in South East Asia with greater con- 
fidence. In such a case, Japan was to act independently of her 
Axis allies, and without getting involved in the Russian War. 
But as has already been told, her ‘New Order’ in East Asia 
had a cold reception in the United States. In fact, America 
was hostile to Japanese policies in China and put economic 
pressure upon JJapan. It went so far as to freczen all 
Japanese assets in the United States in response to the occu- 
pation of Southern Indo-China in July 1941. Thereafter, the two 
States had for some months been engaged in negotiations only 
to arrive at disagreement. Japan refused to withdraw from 
China. By October, the services announced their plan to give 
priority to South East Asia and remained adamant against 
retreat from China. Prime Minister failed to bring about a 
reconciliation and he resigned yielding place to a military 
dictatorship of the General Staff under General Tojo Hideki, 
the ^Razor'. America rejected the new demands of Japan in 
China, and war became inevitable. Japan formally broke off 
relations with America and declared war against it. 

Once the decision was taken, Japan took prompt action. 
By a surprise air strike, she destroyed the American pacific 
fl«>et at its Haflaiian base, Pearl Harbour on December 7, 1941. 
Simultaneous attacks upon Wake, Guam, Midway, the Phili- 
ppines and Hongkong were equally successful. By March 
194Zp Japan occupied everything between Rangoon and the 
mid-Pacific, and between Timor and the Mongolian Steppe. 
Her war plans, drawn up in November 1941, contained a 
Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere covering the whole of 
this ana. It would have its industrial base in Japan north 
China and Nanohukuo, while^ther countries would feed them 
with raw mativials and form a vast consumer market. It was* 
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designed to improve Japan’s economic strength so that she 
could retard any counter-attack and then if possible to incor- 
porate India, Australia and Russia’s Siberian provinces. 

By 1941, Japan, therefore, replaced the West in dominating 
the South East Asian States. It required elimination of 
^undesirable’ influences and the creation of a network of new 
political alignments. As such, Indo-Cbina and Siam were 
given a large measure of independence. Occupied China 
under Wang Ching-wei was persuaded to declare .war on 
America and Britain in January 1943, Manchuko’s status 
did not fare more than a colonial status, despite its declared 
indendepence. Burma was placed under a puppet leader, Ba 
Maw in 1942. Both Burma and the Philippines achieved 
independence in 1943, while Malaya and the Netherlands Indies 
were retained under direct Japanese control. Japan also tried 
to exploit tlie anti-Western sentiments and economic resources 
of these States to upkeep her own defence. But here she 
achieved less success. She only produced hatred and resis- 
tance by executions and torture. The Greater East Asian 
Ministry, established in November 1942 had neither local 
knowledge nor administrative experience and expertise to 
pursue any definitive policy. Again, there were no trained 
technicians to restore trade and industry in South East Asia 
and to create a powerful and self-sufiicient economic block. 
Moreover, submarine attacks seriously dislocated the sea 
communications among the islands. 

By this time American Counter-ofiensive was faster than 
the economic development of the Co-prosperity Sphere. By 
February 1943, the Japanese services were repulsed from 
Guadalcanal in the Soloman islands. America developed the 
^island-hopping’ technique, a new pattern of warfare which 
involved close co-operation between land, sea and air forces. 
The allied leaders also, conferred at Casablanca and Quebec to 
outline the strategy. By a fleet action, the key base of Ewaja- 
len was captured in 1944. Allied recovery of Saipan and 
Marianas was followed by the fall of Guam and the Palau in 
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the same 'year. Morotai, Manila and Okinawa fell in quick 
success and Japan was led to the offshore defence of the]main* 
land. Campaign had also begun in Burma, and China and 
Germany’s surrender in May 1945 enabled the allies to devote 
all their efforts toward China. 

Thereafter, the allies bombed the Japanese industries and 
cities and by the summer of 1945 Japan was virtually in a state 
of seize. Despite terrible hardships, the Japanese leaders 
realised that victory was unattainable. Deteriorating military 
situation brought about the fall of Tojo and his successor 
General Koiso Kuniaki. Suzuki Kintaro, an aged and much 
respected admiral came to power in April 1945. He privately 
favoured peace, if it could be achieved with honour. He and 
otlier elder statesmen favoured Russian mediation but only to 
find Russia irrresponsible. On the contrary Russia concurred 
with Britain, America and China, when they issued the Potsdam 
Declaration of July 26, 1945. The declaration called for 
Japan’s unconditional surrender to be followed by military 
occupation, demilitarisation and loss of territory. It waa 
unacceptable to the opinion of the services. It was followed 
b^y a week’s peace, when on August 6, America dropped the^ 
first atom bomb on Hiroshima, and three days later a second 
on Nagasaki. By this time Russia also declared War on Japan. 
Japanese surrender became imperative and after silly dilly- 
dallyings it was made public on August 15. 1945. 

Japan's surrender was not simply an end of a chapter ; it 
was rather the end of story — the Story of Japan's career of 
conquest. Indeed, it was the end of an era, when the military 
opinion injected with a strong ultranationalism jockeyed the 
country towards militarisation both within and outside the 
country. The dream of building of a megalomaniac empire had 
its blossoming and fall down during the Second World War. 

Q. 4. Examine the American-Japanese relations during the 
years between 1922 and 1945. 

Relations between the United States and Japan Wero 
improved at the Washington Conference of 1922. There they 
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agreed to attenuate the naval rivalry, which had been plaguing 
their relations, since the outbreak of the First World War, 
and resolved to limit the tonnage of capital ships on ratio 
of 5 : 6 : 3 for America, Great Britain and fapan respectively. 
The United States and Britain also undertook nit to construct 
fortifications at Guam, Hongkong, Manila, or my other base 
nearer to Japan than Hawaii and Singapore. In a Nine Power 
Treaty, Japan agreed to restore the province of Shantung to 
China. The United States’ policy of Open Door’ seemed to 
have succeeded because status quo returned in the Par East. 
On the other hand, Japan did ndt renounce her wartime gains 
except Shantung and at Washington she gained a naval pre- 
dominance in the West Pacific and an impregnable grip on the 
approaches to the China Coast. The decisions of the Washing- 
tt>n Conference seemed to have been satisfactory to both 
America and Japan, so far as re^’toration of good relations 
was concerned. 

During this time Japan expenei ced a measure of popular 
governments. Especially Foreign Minister ,NShidehara, favoured 
a policy of moderation towards China the most sensitive point 
in America's Far Eastern relations. Trade between the two 
countries also inproved and Japan sent 3^1 per cent of her raw 
Bilk to the United States. But at the same time the Japanese 
immigration to America caused some constrains in their rela- 
tions. Public opinion in America was very much bitter against 
this and demanded Lightened restrictions on all immigrations. 
Its pressure was felt upon the Congress and a law was passed 
in 1924 prescribing a two per cent quota on Japanese immigra- 
tion to United States, Secretary of State Hughes himself 
apprehended its evil effects on American- Japanese relations. 
The Japanese reaction may be traced from a letter of the 
Japanese ambassador to Secretary Hughes where he warned 
of its “grave consequences”. 

The Quoto Immigration Act of 1924 thus created a 
noticeable tension in the relations between the two countries. 
It was furthered by their growing interest in the question of 
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armaments. Despite a ratio of 5:5:3 in oapital ships, 
fixed at the Washington Conference, the United States failed to 
keep pace with Britain and Japan in the Pacific either in naval 
strength or in auxiliary military categories. For this President 
Goolidge invited a disarmament Conference at Geneva on 
February 10,^927, with the the object to extend the 6:6:3 
to all categories of ships and to reduce total cruiser tonnage. 
It failed, and thereafter the American-Japanese relations 
continued to deteriorate until an agreement was reached at 
the Londan Naval Conference. It met on October 7, 1929 
the resulting treaty was signed by Britain, United States and 
Japan. It contained, among other things a 10 : 10 : 6 ratio 
in heavy cruisers, a 10 : 10 : 7 ratio in light cruisers, and a 
parity in submarines in cstem w^aters. 

The London Naval Treaty was the high water mark in 
Japan’s relations with the United States. It had consequences 
with the country which led to the virtual end of responsible 
government. The military opinion gained ascendancy in 
Japan, and, injected as it was, the armed services became 
jealous imperialists. Their first act was an attack on Man- 
churia on a flimsy pretext Tand China and Japan sank more 
deeply into a morass of undeclared war hereafter, China lodged 
her complaints to the League of Nations, which did its duty 
only by sending the leisurely Lytton Commission. Despite her 
isolationism at home America reacted very sharply. Secretary 
of State, Henry L. Stimson protested it as a gross violation of 
the Nine-Power Open Door Treaty. This did not prevent 
Japan from continuing further advances, but it made the 
American-Japanese relations bitter. 

Thereafter, Japanese Kwangtung army continued its south- 
ward moves; and at length it came out to be long-drawn colonial 
war. This spread of Japanese authority in China was detri- 
mental to the commercial interest of America and Great-Britain. 
Particularly America maintained strained relations with Japan 
although she was willing at first to take positive steps. Due 
to preK)ooupation in domestic politics the United States, Japan 
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was allowed a free hand until Japanese advance in South East 
Asia began to threaten its interests more directly. But she 
was always sympthatetic to China and desired an unaltered 
status quo in the Far East. During the second Sino-Japanese 
war of 1936, American interests were not hampered directly. 

But Japan’s victory in China enticed her to establish her- 
self in Indo-China, Siam, Burma, Malaya and the Netherlands 
Indies in the wake of the war in Europe. She desired to 
exploit the region’s tin, rubber, bauxite and other strategic 
raw materials. In fact Japan’s extension of the 'New Order’ 
threatened the U S. establishments at Hawaii and the 
Philippines. American attitude towards Japan grew hostile 
and Washington refused to renew its commercial treaty with 
her in Juiy 1939. By 1940, it increased eoonoinic pressures. 
Licenses .Vv re introduced for exports of various kinds of oil 
and scrap-iron. An embargo was placed on all scrap for Japan, 
and later was extended to iron and steel exports. What was 
more, on the iccasion of Japanese oocupation of Southern 
Indo-China the American government issued a regulation to 
freeze all Japanese assets in the United States, bringing trade 
almost to a stand still For a few months there were talks for 
a conciliation, but Japan’s refusal to withdraw from China and 
halt her advance m South East Asia made them ineffective. 

In the meantime the Japanese stratef^ists were determined 
on war, and considered the plans they would follow. They 
gavf' priority to South East Asia and issued a formal state- 
ment breaking off relations with the United States. The 
American government secured a copy of the statement from 
its intelligence agencies, some hours before the Japanese 
ambassador could pass a copy of it. The formal war thus 
began, and the Japanese, due to their strategic position, won 
sucoessive victories. They planned a Greater East" Asia 
Co-prosperity Sphere covering the whole of South East 
Asia and went so far as to incorporate India, Australia and 
Russia’s Siberian provinces. 

But everything did not go so smoothly as the Japanese had 
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anticipated. America and her allies did not remain idle 
observers. In fact their naval battles of the Coral Sea and of 
Midway in 1942 foiled Japanese thrusts towards Australia and 
Hawaii respectively. A year later, America re*captured 
Guadalcanal in the Solomon islands and planned the 'island 
hopping’ technique to win bases from which ships and aircrafts 
could dominate wide areas of the West Public. General 
Douglas IVIacArthur was deputed to the South West Pacific, 
who destroyed the Japanese fieet in the naval battle as in the 
Leyte Gulf in 1944. The surrender of Germany in May 1945 
enabled the America and her associates to devote all efforts 
towards Japan. Japan was thus played virtually to a state of 
seize. Cabinets fell one after another. Defeat being intevitable 
moderates in the Japanese army decided to seek Japanese 
mediation for a honourable settlement. But it was too late 
and on August 6 and 9 respectively, Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
were bombed. Japan had no way but to surrender, ard she 
did it t^n August 15, 1945. 

Therefore Japan's relations with the United States, and 
they were defined in the Washington Conference of 1922, had a 
good start. Difting the twenties they were occasional I'upasse 
as it was found in the Immigration Act of 1924. But it 
did not hamper trade and commerce beticeen the two countries. 
In fact, the ‘Shidehara Policy’ was to designed as not to 
disturb the status quo in Asia. But the renewal of Japanese 
expansion and her career of conquest in South East Asia led to 
a head on collision with the United States. It led to a period 
of occupation of Japan by the American troops. 
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Q. 1. Write a brief es^ay on the occupation of Japan, 
1945-1952. 

Jaoan’R decision to surrender on the allies’ terms on August 
15, 1945 was followed by the appearance of American air- 
borne forces in Tokyo and of an allied fleet at anchor off Yoko- 
hama. The Japanese overseas troops were ordered to lay 
down their arms, and tho^e within the country to disperse 
quietly. Japan’s defeat was complete despite her last-ditch 
stand to prepare'itself for a victory. The Japanese nation by 
the end of the World War II wore a sham show of physical 
destruction, economic collapse and social hollowness. Yet 
with habitual discipline its people responded to the emperor’s 
call for surrender^ because they wanted relief although at the 
cost of disillussion of a dream 

Allied occupation of Japan was in all vital affairs an 
American one. Although there was an elaborate machinery 
of international control, headed by a Far Eastern Commission 
in Washington, the execution of policy depended on the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers (8CAP). General 
Douglas MacArthur ; the American Commander-in*Chief. He 
took orders from the Uuited States Government, it also 
transmitted to him the decisions of the Far Eastern Conference. 
As a result, distinction between the two functions were blurred^ 
and he and his immediate superiors had a good of discretion in 
carrying out policies. The SCAP had an enormous bureau- 
cracy to aAist him in Tokyo. These civil and military bureau- 
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crats had no much knowledge and experience of the country, 
and their action mostly led to transplantation of American 
institutions in Japan. What was more, the basic lines for the 
working of the occupation were first laid down by the American 
government ; and the Far Eastern Commission only approved 
them. 

The occupation involved, among other things, the dispo- 
sition of the Japanese Empire. In accordance with it military 
supplies ^nd installations were destroyed. Over two million 
soliders were demobilised in Japan, while three million repa- 
triated from overseas. Japan was deprived of 46 per cent 
of her pre-war territory and lost all territorial gains which she 
had made since 1868. An international tribunal tried the ‘war 
criminals’ between May 1946 and November 1948, and m 
Yakohama alone 700 were sentenced to death and 3,001) to 
various terms in prison. Since, the object of occupation as 
announced in the Potsdam Declaration of July 26, 1945 was to 
remove-all obstacles to the revival and strengthening of demo- 
cratic tendencies among the Japanese people,* there was 
political amnesty of all who had unsuccessfully opposed the 
wartime and pre-war governments in Japan. As a corollary to 
ifr there was a ‘purge’ of over 200,000 persons from public 
life, who had identified themselves, with the war-time 
government. 

In the meantime, political views revived in Japan mainly due 
to American encouragement to replace the Imperial Buie Assis- 
tance Society. Thus came the powerful Liberal and Progressive 
Parties. From an uneasy combination of moderates and 
socialists emerged the Social Democratic Party and the Com- 
munist Party also received a great stimuli under Nosaka 
‘Sanzo. There were also over 300 local parties, which came 
into existence after the occupation. Elections were held in 
1946 , 1947 and 1949 , showing a marked decline of the Liberals 
and rise of the Progressives now reerganised as the Democratic 
Party. In the elections of 1947 , however, the Social 
Democrats emerged as the largest Diet Party but after 1949 
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it was splitted into parliamentary right and Marxist left. The 
Communists seoured support of nearly 10 ^percent of the 
electorate and thirty-five seats in 1949. 

But the parties were to operate within entirely a new 
political structure, laid down in the Constitution of 1947. 
Dratted at Mac Arthur’s headquarters in 1946, the Constitution, 
was seriously criticised both in Japan and abroad. But its 
most important achievement was that it put power firmly into 
the hands of the Diet. It contained that there was to be an a 
House of Councillors of 2rj0 members, and a House of 
Representatives ot 118 electoral districts, the House of 
Representative could be dissolved like the British House of 
Commons ; but like the American Senate the Upper House 
could not. The Lower House was to elect the Prime Minister 
and his Cabinet was to be responsible. In case ot a revision of 
the Constitution a two-thirds majority in each House and a 
simple majority in national referendum were required. In the 
New Constitution, the emperor became *'the symbol of the 
State., deriving his position from the will of the people with 
whom resides sovereign power.” There was an outline of 
‘grass-roots democracy' in matters of local government, which 
included abolition of the Home Ministry, creation of elected 
governorships backed by local assemblies. But this aspect of 
Constitution proved less successful. 

Decentralisation of authority was followed from American 
example ; it also inspired separation of the judiciary from the 
executive. Henceforward, a Supreme Court was to supervise 
the administration of the Courts in place of the Ministry of 
Justice. It was also to appoint judges and to pronounce 
constitutionality of laws. Women were given full legal and 
political equality with men, and laws specially labour laws < 
revised. The Japanese workers obtained the right to organise 
and strike in the Trade Union Act of 1945 and the Labour 
Regulation Act of 1940. A Labour Standard Act in 1947 
«-florded them a guarantee of better working conditions. As 
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result, by the end of 1948 some 34,000 unions had been formed 
and their membership nearly seven million. 

A bill drafted by the Australian representative in Japan, 
MacMahon Bill, was forced through the Lower House in Octo- 
ber 1946, and became a law concerning land tenure. It 
subjected all land held by absentee landlords to compulsory 
purchase, but allowed owner«farmers and resident landlords 
to retain an average of 12 che (just under 30 acres) of land 
in their possession. Artificially low prices of crops, fall in the 
value of money and black-market prices for food equipped the 
peasants to purchase them. As a result, the share of owner- 
-cultivators rose to 90 per cent of the whole land under tenancy 
in 1948. Japan was thus made a country of peasant-proprie- 
tors, which in its course led to ^a considerable increase in the 
sum of human happiness in Japanese villages. 

Reforms in education involved changes in manner and 
matter of schooling of the Japanese children. The wartime text 
books, written in chauvinist and nationalist terms were 
abolished. A complete reorganisation of the educational sys- 
tem was drawn by a mission arrived from the United States. 
Administration of educational institutions was decentralised, 
ahd put under elected boards at the prefectural and municipal 
levels. There was lo be compulsory education for full nine 
years. The new system faced shortage of school buildings, text 
and trained teachers, and a barrage of advice of edacational 
method. The new method contained *core’ curriculum and 
integrated projects’ in place ot 'subjects’, and in it 'civics’ 
replaced 'ethics’. As regards higher studies, universities grew 
like mushrooms, and the American type of reduction in 
specialisation tor undergrounds and the introduction of new 
graduate couses were implemented. Nevertheless, these 
universities in course of time became centres of radical 
leftism. 

But matters, on democracy and reform yielded place to 
considerations of international politics in MacArtuur’s mind 
after 1947. It was due to a sharp «deteriaration of Russo 
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American relation and growing ettengths of Communist China 
that shifted the emphasis to the strategic aspects of America’s 
position in Japan, This trend became stronger after the 
ComzquDist victory in China and the outbreak of hostihties in 
Korea. The SCAP purged over 20,000 people from jobs in 
Government, education and industry in Japan 1949-50. Despite 
‘the Japanese people for ever renounce War as a sovereign 
right of the nation’ in the constitution, they were allowed to 
develop a para-military torce barring loud sea and air arm to 
act as Americr’s potential. 

As early as 1947, General Mac Arthur had suggested the 
possibility of concluding a peace treaty with Jaran. But 
thereafter, he consistently had been overtating the success of 
‘democratiging’ policies. In view of the Korean war he gave 
weight iv his earlier arguments. The authorities at Washington 
also lavoured the idea ha\ mg the possibility of joint action 
by the Par « Eastern Commission ruled out. The resulting 
tieaty was signed at ban Fransisco in Septemocr 1951 by 
loriy-eight powers. Alter the retihcation ox the treaty 
m April 1952, the military occupation of Japan came to end. 
But, it did immediately ^ed to the withdraw c^i ot American 
t loops from her territory, la fact, she had also to .^ign a 
defence agreement by which she undertook to provide military 
bare') lor ihe American tioop. 

Thus, under American occupation, Japan made a fresh 
start. The reforms, carried out during this period, were not 
always rooted in Japan. They were, in most cases transplanta- 
tion of American institutions. Again they were introduced 
for their familiarity with the SCAP and not for their useiulncss. 
This and back of trained personal under the SCAP, made 
possible, in the words ot Beasley ‘a considerable divergence 
between intention and result’, 

Q, 2. Examine the developments in Japanese politics since 
the end of American Occupation. 

With the satisfication of the Treaty of San Fransisco in 
April 1952 the American military^ occupation of Japan came 
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to an end. From this * time Japan was expected to follow a. 
sovereign democratic career. Immediately it confirmed the 
domination of the conservatives in domestic politics. The end 
of occupation gave them an opportunity to effect their desired 
change of policy. They were helped by the anti-left- a ing 
proclivities of the occupation headquarters, and their policy 
suited with the canged Japanese opinion. The Japanei&e were 
no longer allergic to 'Western* innovations ; but this did not 
imply that they did not turn towards tradition, In fact the 
Japanese after the occupation was more a continuity with the 
past, a resumption of trends and controversies which had been 
suppressed or diverted by the militarists in the 1930s. It also 
combined a little less of America of 1904s with it. This was 
a 'reverse course* which provided re-examination or revision of 
a numbea of occupation reforms. 

The reverse course took as it targets, the constitution, 
decentralination and education. But since it was a policy of 
the right-wing parties they put strictures upon the 'excessive* 
liberties which had been given to trade unions and individual 
citizens. It was bitterly opposed by the socialists and the 
trade unions. Bht since the peace treaty of 1951 had a popu- 
larity of its own, the conservatives secured a firm hold in the 
lower house. In the election of 1962, Yoshida’s Liberal Party 
secured an absolute majority, while the farmer Democrats now 
re-groupped an the Reform Party-also held a substantial 
number of seats. Their positions in the Diet were maintained 
in the elections of 1963 and 1956. But these parties were not 
without factional struggles, and a rift within the Liberal Party 
forced Yashida to resign from preminership, in December 1964. 
His rival Hatoyama soon ^formed a new Democratic Party and 
formed a Cabinet with the Liberal renegades and other right* - 
wing Diet groups. He won the elections of 1966, regating the 
Liberals to a second place ; but he commanded no more than 
a plurality, there was merger in November crearing the 
liberal-Demoorats. Thereafter it has been the ruling party 
headed by Hatoyama lehira till 1966, Ishibashi Tanzan Kishi* 
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Nobusuke till I960, Ikeda Hayato till 1964 and Sato Eisaku 
since then. 

The pattern of Government in Japan since 1956 has been 
one of conservative coalitions. Against this opposition is 
composed of the SDcialists. But since the setback of 1949 
it had been sufiFering from basic ideological divisions. It came 
into open in 1952, and it was divided into two units, the right 
supporting the peace treaty, the left rejecting it. In the elec- 
tions of 1953, the right won 66 Diet seats, and the left 72. In 
1955 the figures increased to 67 and S9 respectively. In 
October, the two wings were re-united and regroupped as the 
Social Democrats. The Social-Democrats made a modest 
progress by winning 166 and 172 seats in the elections of 195S 
and lOoO respectively ; but then 17 members formed in 1959 a 
new group of Democratic Socialir»ts. Nevertheless the Social 
leaders predicted after the election^ of 1963 that thej' would 
assume control of government within eight year^. 

The position of the Communists was the worse. Their 
parliamentary repres^^ntation had been wiped out by the 
Korean War. Nosaka’s peaceful line-in 1950 was severly 
criticised by Russia or rather the Cominform. Isolated at it 
was from international communist movements, the govern- 
ment’s policy of *Red Purge’ had completed its discomfiture. 
The Communists lost all thirty-five of their parliamentary 
seats in the elections of 1952 and secured only 2 6 per cent of 
the total votes polled. Thereafter, they regained one in 1953, 
two in 1955 and three in 1960. They were by this time 
engaged in militancy and underground movements, and their 
preoccupation helped left-wing Socialists at the polls. 

Thus the Communists had ceased to be a major factor in 
Diet proceedings, and the increase to 35 per cent of the 
Socialist membership in 1960 had caused a slight fall in the 
conservative membership of the House of Representatives. 
But the success of the 'reverse ^ course’ had been less than 
these facts would have led one to expect. Constitutional 
reform was blocked by the loft’s never going down below a 

35 
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third of the seats la the Upper House. Reform in education 
was defeated by extra-parliamentary pressures. Introduction 
of ethics and license for text books met with a wave of 
criticism in press and public, and they were either withdrawn 
or defeated in the Diet. With regard to police administration, 
the Diet abolished in 1954 all smaller forces by consolidating 
them into prefectural units, with a national police to carry out 
co-ordination. .But a bill to give the police more powers 
including rights of arbitrary arrest, was dropped in 1 958 by 
the Kishi government in the face of an outcry. 

The ruling party and their Socialist opposition were, 
however, equally retrogressive in their parliamentary behavi- 
ours. The socialist attempt to obstruct Diet business ranged 
from a refusal to conduct debates to even use of force. It 
was becasue they had no immediate hope of coming to power, 
and because extremists among them were never fully com- 
mitted to parliamentary means. They staged strikes^ demons- 
trations and petitions, and during the struggle over the Police 
Duties Bill of 1958, the General Council of Trade Unions 
(Sohyo) brought over four million workers in the protest rallies. 
In the Japanesh ^ocIety it was made easier to organise such a 
sympathy against specific protests than to rally it in the 
elections against the conservative coalitions. It was greater 
still in discussions of foregin affairs, especially Japan’s 
"involving in the ‘cold war’. The most famous among them 
was the American- Japanese agreement of l'J60, against which 
socialists boycotted the proceedings and picketed the House. 
As was usual with the government party, it arrested many 
of the oppositions and in their absence voted to ratify the 
treaty. The dispute was thus made one of constitutional 
rights, and it was followed by mass demonstrations throughout 
Japan on May 26. One effect of the protests was that the 
Hishi government resigned in June. 

The exit of the Kishi government did not change the nature 
of Japanese politics. His was replaced by another of the 
Liberal-Democrats, headed by Ikeda Hayato. As was usual. 
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the tumult did not afifect the Japanese voting pattern in the 
elections of 1960. Ikeda announced his intention to concentrate 
on promoting economic growth^ and he had a smooth sailing. 
He also introduced 'low posture’ in Diet proceedings, meaning 
thereby his ministry’s intention to respect opposition views 
and avoid highly controversial issues. This policy was how- 
ever, abandoned by his successor, Sato Eisika, who challenged 
the left-wing parties *by promising revision of constitutional 
provisions. 

Q. 3. Review the economic growth of Japan during the 
years following the end of American occupation. 

Economic rebuilding was a fundamental task in the Post- 
War Japan ; and it was made all the more difficult by the 
surrender in 1945. The economic life had been damaged and 
dislocated during the war. After the surrender Japan lost 
46 per cent of its pre-war territory, and no longer it had any 
direct control over the mineral and agricultural resources of 
Korea and Manchuria. Japan was also deprived of the sugar 
and rice of Formosa, the pulp of Sakhalin, and fishing grounds 
of the shores of northern pacific. Added with these, Japan's 
former customers in douth East Asia began to trade elese where* 
Within the country there were shortages of fuel, power and 
raw material, inadequate transport and apathy of fears. The 
division of the world into sterling and blocs complicated its 
multilateral commerce, and there were also political problems 
of trade with China, Moreover, the American occupation 
placed direct handicaps, stemming out from reforms. The 
purge caused shortage in trained leadership and the breakup 
of the giant Zaibatsu forms led to the dissolution of central 
entrepreneurship and the manufacturing combines. Lastly, 
there was an enormous increase in the country's population. 

The war and the occupation also brought new advantages 
to balance the drawbacks in Japan. Level of Japanese techni- 
cal skill in several industries was raised by the creation of a 
war economy. Destruction made possible re-building with the 
most up-to-d!ate methods and machinery. The American 
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occupation brought vital shipments of food and raw materials, 
which provided a substitute for a stagnant foreign commerce. 
Intensification of cold war led to relaxation of anti^Zaibatsu 
policies, and it was increased by the outbreak of the Korean 
War. These helped towards the ending of infiation, and large 
orders for equipment for the United Nations forces added a 
stimulus to Japanese production. Moreover, between 1952 
and 1956, procurement orders for American troops and bases 
in Japan paid for nearly a quarter of its commodity imports 
annually. 

The growth of Japanese industry had, indeed, started under 
the American occupation. In the post-occupation it was made 
rapid and almost continuous. In 1950, it increased by 84 per 
cent more than that of 1934-6, and 165 per cent by 1953. There 
was mild recession in 1954 due to the government’s correctjnn 
measures relating to price rise • but then it jumped to 325 pei 
cent and 410 per cent in 1959 and 1960 respectively, Duiing 
these years there was a 13*2 per cent rise in the real Govt, 
rate, but there \\as also a 12 per cent rise in individual 
consumption. . 

Much of this advance was achieved in the field of manufac- 
turing industry. In 1955, furnished steel became more than 
double of what had been in 1936 , and in 1960 it was five times 
higher '^than that. Commercial motor vehicles in 1960 wen- 
twelve times higher than their number in 1930. Japan also 
became the biggest shipbuilder of the world by this time. In 
1960, Japan ranked sixth in the world in electric generating 
capacity, and five atomic reactors were in operation by the 
end of 1961. Consequently there was a sprawling growths ol 
industjial cities with modern factories. They produced a rangi- 
of goods like motor-cycles, cameras, optical goods, sewing 
machines, transistor radios etc., which could compete with the 
very best An the international market. Added with this 
there were technical innovations, and for the first time Japan 
was in a position to sell patents. But textile industries lost 
their importance in foreign trade and raw silk failed in its 
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oompetitioD with man-made fibres. By contrast, Japan made 
a significant stride in rayons and other artificial fabrics by 
dint of its expanding chemical industry. 

The pattern of industrial growth was reflected in Japan^s 
foreign trade. Textiles lost their dominant position in the 
country’s exports. In fact Japan made a variety of exports — 
cnemical, electrical and optical equipments, ships, railway 
equipment, motor vehicles, fertiliser etc. On the other hand 
import of fibres declined. But that of oil, increased. But the 
import of raw materials and food remained stable. Never- 
theless, Japan gained a favourable balance of trade and its 
exports and imports were widely distributed. 

th^ loss of food -producing colonies and an incrase 
in population from 73 million in 1949 to 93 million in 1963, the 
increased efficiency of Japanese agriculture kept food imports 
stable. It was chiefly due to land reform which gave greater 
incentives to the owner-farmera and limited opportunities for 
investments in land for rent. Agriculture was gradually 
machanised, and motors and hand-guided motors were widely 
in use. Added wi^h these there were better drainage and 
irrigation, wider use of chemical fertilisers and more effective 
pest control. As a result the production of rice rose to an average 
of 30 per cent more in 1959-60 than in 1935-36. Side by side, 
farm produce has been diversified. So there was also a 
conspicuous growth in the production of vegetables, fruits and 
dairy products, and livestock. 

Japan’s economic growth in the post-war year was 
assisted by government’s emphasis ond opulation-control 
as a long-term measure to ease economic pressures. Thus 
the Eugenics Protection Law of 1948 encouraged birth control 
and abortion. The average annual increase was lowered 
to 1 per cent which en<^ured a levelling off of population at a 
little over 100 million towards the end of the century. The 
prohibition on re-armament indirectly contributed to economic 
growth. Liberalisation of and a general rise in international 
trade also facilitated Japan's economic boom durind the 'fifties 
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and’ sixties. In faot Japan in the post-^ar years had an 
unanticipated economic boom, add she stood second only to 
the United States in the output of industrial goods in 1970. 

The economic growth was felt in the Japanese standard 
of living. The diet has continued to become more varied. 
Beal wages in manufacturing industries rose by almost 60 
percent in 1960, But there were inequalities in the wage 
indices, because workers in large modem factories were 
appreciably well paid than those in small ones. The farmers 
were also not at par with the industrial workers in respect of 
net income. However, prosperity was there in the Japanese 
society and they were evenly distributed than ever. The 
per capita income of the Japanese was the highest in Asia. 
There was also a sharp rise in consumption expenditures — by 
12 percent in the villages and 13 percent in the towns. They 
included luxury goods, travel, superior clothing, electrical 
equipment, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners etc. There were 
also savings and insurance. Indeed, owing to her economic 
boom, Japan today in the words of Professor Beasley 'is well 
on the way to becoming an affluent society*. 

Q. 4. Make an assessment of Japan’s foreign policy in the 
post occupation years. 

Japan’s international relations since the end of occupation 
must be viewed in the context of cold war. The development 
of the Korean War quickened Japan’s inpedendence, for its 
American-occupants considered it more useful. But the 
occupation was substituted by a defence agreement, by which 
Japan undertook to continue providing bases for American 
troops, ships and aircraft. In other words, Japan regained 
her residual sovereignty, but at the same time committed to 
an American alliance. Since the world had already been 
divided into capitpilist and communist cadips, each fostering 
jealousy and hatred against the other, Japan’s international 
position became rather suspicious. Her Alliance with the 
leader of the capitalist world caused considerable difficulties 
in her relations with Russia and the Asian neutrals. 
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In fact, Japan’s relations with Russia were not friendly 
owing to her occupation of the Kurile islands and southern 
Sakhalin at the end of the war, Russia was in a position to 
control all routes of access to Japan ^s former fishing grounds 
in the sea of Okhotsk. Again, by using veto Russia blocked 
all Japanese attempts to seek election in the United Nations 
Organisation. But close alliance with the United States 
ensured Japan a resistance to both threats and temptation. 
The end of the Korean War, however, eased international 
relations and the Japanese and Russian ambassadors opened 
peace talks in London. The Japanese Foreign Minister, 
Shigemitsq Mamoru, visited Moscow in 1956. But all these 
did not solve the probletp over the Kuriles. A settlement 
was, howe\er, reached in October 1956 on other matters. They 
agreed to resume diplomatic relations and signed a trade pact. 
In the following year Japan became a member of the U. N. O. 
and was elected to the Security Council. But the territorial 
questions continued to bedevil Russo-Japanese relations. 
Russia used it and proposals for an expansion of trade as 
inducements to weaken Japanese ties u ith America. 

Japan’s relations with China had broken off with the 
emergence of Communist regime in the latter. She lost a 
useful market and a useful source of raw materials. Commu- 
nist China used the same as weapons to entice the Japanese 
Government, and the Japanese businessmen overcame their 
conservative scruples about dealing with China after 1949. 
Against these, the American alliance prevented Japan from 
‘trading with the enemy' and recognising the *Red’ regime. 
This was resented in Japan and business with the left-wing 
politicians raised a hue and cry to get the restrictions eased. 
The Japanese Government was obliged in July 1957 to put the 
China trade on the same lavel as that with, Russia. The 
contracts signed after it did not, however, improve the political 
relations between the two countries. Japan did not extend 
recognition to Red China and continued to assist the exiled 
nationalist Government at Formosa. 
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Japanese economy depended much upon the external 
market and sources of raw material abroad. Her needs of 
trade were the keynote of her relations with the other Asian 
countries. But to her friendly gestures, her former colonial 
policies aroused much resentments. It was specially true in 
case of Australia and South Korea. The unsolved problem of 
reparation created difficulties in the way to restore relations 
with South East Asia. Again, Japan's commercial practices 
ofthel930's aroused among countries like Great Britain, 
which refused to extend to Japan the full benefits of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). Moreover 
the Japanese themselves did not always act in a manner best 
calculated to overcome foreijm prejudices. Howev. r, with 
the passage of time, Japan adjusted these difficulties. She 
expanded her trade with all these countries, and the newly 
born Afro- Asian States commensurate with her industrial boom 
at home. 

As has been already, Japan's alliance with Americi oaiu-ed 
much constrain in her domestic policy. It was widely criti- 
cised and left-wing politicians desired that the Government 
sl^tould denounce it and join with the Asian neutrals. More 
particularly America's nuclear tests in the South West Pacific 
and the presence of American bases aroused a vector of 
protests in Japan. To ease the situation, the Kishi Ministry 
and Eisenhower Administration opened negotiations, .and a 
new Treaty of Mutual Security and Co-operation was signed in 
1958. In it, America undertook to consult with the Japanese 
Government before employing Japanese bases for war in Asia 
or introducing nuclear weapons in Japanese soil. The treaty 
also provided for the imposition of a ten-year limit on 
American claims to Japanese bases after which either parts 
might seek a cancellation. It caused the downfall of the Kishi 
Ministry » but it made Japan an ally of the United States at a 
time when the cold war was deepening. 

In the light of cold war Japanese foreign policy was one of 
political alignment with the capitalist block. But trade was 
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the prime mover in Japanese foreign policy. So, limited trade 
relations were established with the communist countries— 
Russia and China. In relations with the mainland, Japan 
separated commercial from general political relations and 
established the former. In fact, the conservative leaders of 
Japan gave trade and commerce priority over politics. But 
criticism of Japanese foreign policy during the post-occupation 
years did not cause much pressure in the domestic politics 
except the resignation of the Kishi Ministry. 




THE SOUTH-EAST ASIA 




CHAPTER XXXVII 


BEFORE THE COMING OF THE WEST 


Q i. How do you account for the peopling of Sonth*East 
Asia in the pre-historic period ? 

The term Socth-East Asia came into general use during the 
Second Woml War. At pre&cnt it includes the mainland States 
(if Buima, Thailand, Malaya, Singapore, Laos, Cambodia, 

rth and South V.ctnam as well as the two island groups, 
thi Republic of ind'uesia and the Republic of Philippines. 
The peophnu « f fht' region in the pre-historic times is a very 
m*erebting 'tiidy, but there are no written records and so it is 
.arirtly a niatt»^r il spade work. Prof. Hall has rightly 
de'»cr>b(d the area as ‘an anthropologist’s paradise’. In fact, 
in the mountains and jungles evidences of Pre-Historio man 
are found, and at times from beneath the earth as well. A 
pictuie may be derived by piecing them together in the light 
of archeological knowledge. 

There has ben a general belief that the transition of life into 
human forms has been reached in a tropical climate. South 
East Asia provides the earliest evidence of such transition. 
Eugene Dubois has discovered in lb91 the skull of the earliest 
kno»rn individual in human history in a village at central 
Java. It was named Pithecanthropus and commonly referred 
to as Java Man. Another similar skull, probally of an infant 
was found at Mojokerto in 1936. It was followed by a series 
of further discoveries in central Java and they proved that, 
before the pleistocene period the evolution of certain anthro- 
poid-ape forms into human forms took place in South-East 
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Asia. Pithecanthropus was the product of this evolution, but 
a more advanced type, Sinanthropus or Peking Man have been 
found in northern Vietnam. These two type were the earliest 
inhabitants of the region and they were the earliest specimen 
of biped posture. But they were not homo sapiens or modern 
man. Central Java again provides evidence of this farther 
physical transition. A more advanced type of human forms 
was in the Sole Man, and the earliest example of homo sapiens 
were the W^jak Man, found in Java. The Wadjak Man 
appears to be related to proto>austroloid man. 

After the emergence of the homo sapiens a succession of 
broad human groups came down into South-East Asia from 
the north. Among them the Australoid and the Veddoid people 
were probably the first human inhabitants. The former 
survives in Australia and Malay, and the latter in Celebes, 
Eugano and Mentawei islands. They were dark-skinned, 
curly but not woolly haired and .their nose depressed. The 
Australoid Veddoid types were followed by the small woolly- 
haired Negaitos, They are found in Malay and the Philippines 
and known as Semang and Aetas people respectively. The 
Melanesoid people succeeded these groups in South-Ekist Asia. 
They are plenty in number in the Pacific islands to the east 
of new Guinea and Australia. All these groups of people were 
at a transitional stage between old and new stone culture. 
Their mesolithic implements and weapons, known as Basco- 
nian-Hoabhinian type, have been found in Vietnam, Siam, 
Malaya, and in the larger islands between Sumatra and the 
Philippines. 

Following this Mrive to the south' another group of people 
known as Indonesian or Austronesian moved down into South- 
East Aaitt. in pre-historic times. These people were the ances- 
tors of the present inhabitants of Malaya and island South- 
East Asia, and formed the basic population of the rest of the 
^ndo-Chinese peninsula and southern China. They were ot two 
'cal type ; Proto-Malay and Den^ro Malay. The former 
clear admixture with the Mongoloid people and formed 
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the basic Indonesian population of South-East Asia. The 
latter was a more mixed type and followed the former very 
closely into the region. They are nowadays represented by 
the Peninsular Malays, the Coastal Malayas of Sumatra, 
Sudanese, Balenese, etc. 

The arrival of the Indonesian group of people marked the 
beginning of neolithic agu in South-East Asia. They used a 
variety of stone tools of more advanced workmanships, and 
of their implements the quadrangular adges were the most 
typical. There were well organised centres of their production 
in Java, which again indicated that the area was densely 
populated and reached a high level of civilisation. Remains of 
decorated pottery revealed a spirit of artistic enterprise among 
the Indonesian people, who again turned to cultivate their 
food instead of hunting it. They cultivated food-crops, 
domesticated animals and made pottery, and therefore adopted 
new ways of life. They made a break-away from the past 
civilisation by raising wooden houses, wearing bark of trees 
etc. What was more^ introduction of agriculture made possi- 
ble a settled community life for the development of social 
custom and bahaviour. Aspects of community life of the early 
Indonesian people may be found in megalithic or large stone 
movements. 

Metals came into use in South-East Asia roughly around 
300 B.G. and gradually superseded the polished one imple- 
ments. Bronze and iron were widely used for artistic 
purposes. Evidence of a bronze industry was found at Dong- 
son a village in Vietnam. The Dong-son type of art was 
related to that of south China and iron came into use probably 
in the later Dong-son phase. However-mtroduction of metals 
closed down the neolithic age and brought into being a new 
^ negalithic culture represented by decorative sculptures. 
Painting was found in graves in Sumatra and there were 
remains of glass and Cornelian beads. 

Such was thus the story of the peoples of South-East Asia 
during the pre-historic times. By the beginning of the first 
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oentury A.D. the spread of Indian trade and settlement 
wrought great changes among them, and South-East Asian 
oiviligation entered into a new phase when trade conneclions 
were established between India, Europe and South-East 
Asia. 

Q. 2. Analyse early Chinese and Indian influence in South- 
East Asia. 

Growth of Chinese influence : South-East Asia had expe- 
rienced a wave of successive culture-contact from the surrounding 
areas of Asia. It had started during the early Dong-son period, 
and the increasing cultural forces had exercibed an articulated 
influence upon the region’s civiliation. The earliest of these 
cultured \^aves came from China, and it was evidenri in 
the close afiSnity between the early Dong-son art style and that 
of central China. It was made possible by the conquests of 
Ch'in dynasty, after its establishment in China in 221 B.C., 

, which brought the whole south-east coastal region of China 
under its nominal control. For a time the Ch’in control was 
extended as far as Vietnam (Tonkin), but the Ch’in e’ppire 
collapsed with the death of its first emperor in *210 B.C. 

Thereafter, a period of chaos and confusion ensu d in 
China, out of which the Western Hans rose to prominence and 
establised an empire withCh’angam as its capital. Under 
emperor Han Wu Ti 140-87 B.C. the dynasty reached its zenith 
and extended commercial and cultural contacts with Central 
and South-East Asia. The Han sphere of influence spread as 
far as the Canton delta and Hainan probably to find a second 
route to Ind a. The expansion of the Han empire facilitated 
the opening up of the sea-route to island South-East Asia. The 
remains of Han pottery found in East Borneo, West Java and 
South Sumatra speak of the beginning of Chinese trade and 
settlement in Sguth-East Asia before the first oentury B.C. and 
during the Dong-son period. 

From the time of Western Han the relations between China 
and South-East Asia became more commercial and diplomatic 
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than cultural. Trade rather than Confucianism assumed para* 
mount place in China’s attitude towards the vassal States of 
South-East Asia. Extension of Chinese authority and commer- 
cial interests beyond Central Asia during the Eastern Han 
period (23 B C. to 221 A. I .) made Siam and Burma and the 
Salween and Irawaddy rivers a useful subsidiary route for 
transhipment to the Mediterranean. At this time most of the 
States of bouth-East Asia must have derived much of their 
wealth from the China trade. Especially Tonkin (Northern 
Vietnam) for its proximity with China experienced Chinese 
p)wer and influence more directly. Successor-States to the 
Eastern Han {made it a base for sending expeditions towards 
Champa (Lin-yi) and Funan in 23 A.D. Moreover, after the 
fall of the Eastern JHan, when Buddhism spread beyond the 
wnMs of tiie Chinese Court, the South-East Asia served as an 
important route for the Chinese converts in their pilgrimage to 
the great centres of Buddhist teaching in India. 

The spread of Indian influence : The spread of Indian 
influence has been anal^^sed by historians differently. Indian 
historians have considered its extension as ‘Hindization’, or 
more specifically ‘colonisation’. Although Sanskrit names on 
South-East Asia provide a good example of Hindu influence 
there, Buddhism also played a vital role in the region. Euro- 
pean scholars have taken the ‘colonisation’ into serious consi- 
derations, They explained away the reasons of immigration 
from India towards South-East Asia and rightly. Again, 
Coedes has analysed the spread of Indian influence as a by 
product of the intensification of Indian trade in the early 
Christian era. But this again does not take the role of Indone- 
sian shipping into account. These two theories of immigration 
has been called the ‘ksatriya hypothesis’ and ‘vaisay hypo- 
thesis ’respectively. More recently Professor Bosch has can- 
celled out both the theories. He has concluded that the new 
culture was a blending of Indonesian and Hindu elements, and 
it was patronised by the royal houses of South-East Asia. 

36 
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So, how and when Indian influence appeared in the region is a 
highly controversial question. 

Nevertheless early Indian literature, the Ramayana and 
the Puranas contained reference to the places of South East 
Asia like Yava-dvipa and Malaya-dvipa, In the third century 
B.C. emperor Ashoka sent Buddhist missionaries to Subarna- 
bhumi, corresponding to present Lower Burma. Trade contacts 
between India and South-East Asia probably began side by 
side with the beginning of commercial relations between India 
and the Middle East and the Mediterranean area. It was due 
to the extension of Indian trade both east and west-wards, 
Hittite and Phoenician stone and glass beads were unearthed 
in South-East Asia. Ptolemey's Geographica was written during 
this time with the help of ^authentic information’. During 
the first three centuries, trade between India and South-East 
Asia was intensified ; but it was not an adequate explanation 
for the transmission of higher civilisation of the one people to 
another. 

Indian influence in South-East Asia was in existence in the 
second century A.D. it spread through the Isthmus of Kra and 
during the first four centuries of the Christian era its direct 
evidence is rather scanty. The Chinese chronicles has recorded 
the Kingdom of Funan as the earliest Indianised State in South- 
East Asia. It was founded by a Brahmin named Kaundinya, 
and soon the kingdom of Lin-yi or Champa followed in its trail. 
Their rulers closely followed the Hindu way of life and 
worshipped Brahmanical gods and goddesses. But the Indian 
caste system was not rigidly adopted. Buddhism which 
arose in India partly as a challenge against the predominence 
of Brahmins, also became attractive and Theravada Buddhism 
was quite popular among the people. In the Malay Peninsula 
Langkasuka was Indianised some times in the second century. 

More direct evidence of Indian infiuenoe during the first 
four centuries may be found in the images of Buddha. These 
images were found in Siam, Champa, Sumatra, Java and 
Celebes and bore the stamp of the Amaravati School of Indian 
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art. In fact, ''Buddhism seems to have opened the door to 
Indian cultural penetration of South-East Asia. The Sanskrit 
inscriptions which had been discoverea in the region revealed 
a more positive proof of Indian settlement. The rock ins- 
cription of Vocanh or those of Malaya Kedah east Borneo, 
Java and Burma were extensive evidences of the spread of 
Indian influence. It was accepted on all hands that the 
Brahmin and Buddhist priest and teachers, who followed the 
traders and craftsmen, carried the mantle of Indian civilisa- 
tion with them and introduced it in South-East Asia. The 
use of Grantha script by these immigrants showed that they 
had their main homeland in the Chola and Pallava kingdoms. 

To the Indonesian or Austronesian group, who had peopled 
the South-East Asia in the p re-historic times, the Indian 
icfiience meant the introduction of a developed civilisation. 
They borrowed the art of writing, the Sanskrit language and 
literature, Brahmanism and Buddhism, distinctive styles and 
techniques of art and Hindu mythology. The 'Indianised' 
States developed Hindu conception of monarchy, codes of law 
and methods of administration. But this did not mean that 
they had abandoned their traditional way of life ; they only 
enriched it by the introduction of Indian influence. 

Q, 3. Write a note on the early Indianised States of Fnnan 
and Srivijaya. 

The earliest Indianised State in South-East Asia was Funan. 
According to Chinese accounts, it was founded in the first 
century, A.D. by a Brahmin prince, Kaundinya, who married 
the local chiefteness and subdued her people. But its recorded 
history had been traced from the rock-inscription of Vocah, 
belonging to the first half of the third century. Gradually it 
covered the whole region between the southern tip of present 
Vietnam and the Malaya Peninsula, and remained the domi- 
nant power in the Indo-Chinese peninsula for five hundred 
years. It had a commanding position over the gulf of Siam, 
where Indian Brahmins were the predominant class, and which 
had a large share in the transit trade with China. Funan was 
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at the height of power during the late fifth century and there- 
after it weakened. FinaUy, according to Chinese sources, it 
^as overthrown by the Khmer people in 639. The conquest 
of Funan marked the beginning of the Pre-Angkor period of 
the Khmer kingdom and it lasted till 802. The glory of Funan 
went down in the traditions of South-East Asia. The Khmere 
entered into the cultural inheritance of Funan, and their 
title, ‘King of Mountain’ was shared by a powerful dynasty in 

Central Java. 

The kings of Central Java assumed the royal title of 
Sailendra and claimed to be the imperial successors of the 
K-ing of Funan. They made good their claim by establishing 

the powerful kingdom of Srivijaya around the middle of the 

ninth century. Gradually it became the predominant political 
and commercial power with its capital at Sumatra. By dint 
of its supremacy over the Straits of Malacca, it could establish 
close trade relatione between India and the Middle East and 
China. As to the origin of Srivijaya, the Chinese chronicles 
recorded it prior to 670, and thereafter it had its own history 
inscribed in four stone pillers written between 683 and 686 
in old Malaya language. From the inscriptions it may be 
derived that the kingdom of Srivijaya extended its supremacy 
over the southern part of Sumatra and gradually to the north 
f Palambang. The Chinese traveller, I-tsing, in his memoirs 
Lve description of extensive commerce and prevalence of 
Buddhism. In fact, its eighth-century rulers combined 
commercial enterprise with an enthusiasm for Buddhism of the 
elaborate Mahayana school. The extension of Mahayana 
Buddhism might have been a refiection of the influence of the 
Pala dynasty in northern India and the Nalanda University. 

The introduction of Mahayana Buddhism in Centra,! Java 
bv the Sailendras brought about a cultural renaissance in that 
region. But since King Sanjay of that dynasty was a patron 
of the cult of Siva, there was a strong tendency towards 
assimilation ‘ between Mahayana Buddhism and Brahmanist 
cults. At any rate, Buddhism assumed a predommant position, 
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Bod various Buddhist monuments including Berobodur were 
built in this period. Besides at this time Sailendra political 
influence extended into the mainland of South-East Asia — 
along the east coast of the Malay Peninsula and into Cambodia. 
They also obtained a controlling influence in Sumatra by the 
middle of the ninth century possibly as a result of a royal 
marriage. This union of the Sailendras with the imperial 
power of Srivijaya was an outstanding event and thereafter, 
the former continued to direct, the fortunes of the kingdom 
of Srivijay down to its fall in the fourteenth century. The 
change of th^e seat of Government to South Sumatra meant the 
end of Mahayana interregnum and the return of Brahmanism. 
But gradually in course of assimilation between the two, 
they developed the cult of Siva-Buddha. 

The revival of Brahmanism in Central Java was associated 
with the rise of the kingdom of Mataram between 898 and 910. 
It shifted in centre of power to East Java after 929, and then 
it rose in ail respects rivalling those of Srivijaya. Between 986 
and 1005, the island of Bali was annexed to the kingdom of 
Mataram. But then Srivijaya invaded fand destroyed the 
Mataram Capital and thereby recovered its supremacy over 
the straits. By the eleventh century, however Srivijaya was 
challenged by the Cholas of Tanjore in southern India, and it 
was forced to acknowledge their suzerainty. This paved the 
way for the recovery of the Mataram kingdom in East Java 
under king Airlanga (I019-4’i5) ; but after him dynastic rivalry 
split the kingdom into two parts, notable among them was the 
State of Kadiri. 

4. Examine the developments in the Indianised States of 
South-east Asia between the ninth and fourteenth centuries. 

In the Indo-Chinese peninsula the kingdom of Khmer by 
its conquest of Funan had entered into a heritage of Indian 
•nlture and tradition. In its Pre-Angkor period, its people 
worshipped Buddha and Siva, and followed Indian models as 
their art style. By 802 king Jayavarman II liberated the 
oountrj from Sailendra influence and founded the Angkor 
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dynasty which flourished between ninth and twelfth 
centuries. During this period^ the kingdom of Angkor deve- 
loped a civilisation that influence the later Thai kingdoms of 
the Mekong and Menam river basins. This evolution of the 
Khmer civilisation may be traced from the group of great 
buildings of the ancient capital of Angkar. They resembled 
the pattern of Indianised rule and had the clearest example 
of the adaptation of Indian ideas to local tradition. 

In fact, the monuments of Angkar followed the Khmer art 
style but they were essentially in their Indian spirit. In their 
whole structure they embodied the essential features of the 
Indian conception of the universe, and they were so constructed 
as to induce sympathy and harmony between gods and men. 
It was linked up with the conception that the king himself 
was a god. This theory of divine kingship was supported by 
Brahmanism as well as Mahayana Buddhism, and inherited 
from the kings of Funan. The cult of god-king thus emerged, 
was associated with the worship of Siva for it was believed 
that Siva had endowed the founder of the dynasty with the 
^essence’ of kingship. This ^essence’ was embodied in an 
image of Siva, in the shape of linga. After his death the king 
would become completely dirine and was to be wor- 
shipped in a temple most of which were funerary structures. 
Angkorvat was the greatest of the Khmer funerary mountain 
temples, constructed for king Suryavarman II. 

The rulers of Angkor also inherited territorial ambitions 
from Funan. On the west they subdued the Mon people in the 
Menam river-basin, and reduced Champa in the east for a 
time being. Under king Suryavarman II, the Khmers went as 
far as Tonkin in the north. According to Chinese chronicles, 
the Khmer kingdom in the tvfisifth century extended from 
Cambodia across the Menam river basin and towards the north- 
west down to the present border of Burma, and also southward 
down to the Kra isthmus as far as the Bay of Bandon. The 
Khm ers thus dominated the central part of the Indo-Chinese 
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peninsula. Over its eastern part there Vietnamese power, 
which had a strongly sinioised culture, was then expanding. 

Indian culture and tradition also transmitted into Burma 
by the Mon people who inhabited in the Suvarnabhumi or 
Lower Burma. The Mons, although of Indonesian stock, had 
the earliest experiences with India by dint of its contiguity. 
Due to the south-ward drive of the Tibeto-Burman peoples of 
upper Burma they, the Pyus owed their first civilisation to 
the Indianise Mons, the earliest positive influence of Indian 
cultural penetration is provided by the ancient site of Frome 
and its inscription and sculptures. The Mons by this time 
adopted Indian* scripts and accepted Hinayana Buddhism, 
The Pyus were not however the only people to drive to the 
douU*. For two centuries the Tibeto-Burman immigrants 
flowed to Lower Burma, and in the ninth century they 
established their capital at Pagan, After a brief period of 
consolidation, they again started their expansion under king 
Anauratha (1044-77). By this time they must have 
experienced Mon cultural influence^. But king Anauratha 
himself was converted to Buddhism and to obtain a collec- 
tion of scriptures of the Pali canon he invaded the Mon city of 
Thaton. This heralded a period of cultural assimilation and 
contact with the sea. 

A fresh wave of southward of the peoples into the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula had began in the meantime. The Thai or 
Shan people who had scattered settlements in southern China 
moved down to the valleys of the Mekong, the Menam, the 
Salween and Irawaddy rivers due to continued Chinese pressure. 
They entered into the 'Shan States’ of northern Siam and Laos 
by the eleventh century. During the thirteenth century the 
Mongol conquest of the Chinese province of Tunnan added a 
fresh impetus to their immigration and overran northern 
Burma. In this wake the Mons regained their 
independence, and, Burma remained disunited till 
the sixteenth century. The Thai, however, established their 
Kingdom of Chiengmai in 1275. They repelled the Ehmers 
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to • Cambodia proper, and in the fifteenth century they com- 
pelled the Khmer kings to abandon Angkor. 

Island South-east Asia during the twelfth century enjoyed 
a marked revival of commerce and Kingdom of Srivijaya 
recovered its former strength. With the expansion of Chinese 
foreign trade under the Southern Sung dynasty (1127-1276), 
the importance of the region in the trans- Asian trade gained 
new importance. Along with Chinese pottery, its own products 
such as ivory, ebony and spices etc. had increassing demands 
in the Middle East and Europe. It was this which enticed 
foreign traders to exploit the produce markets of South-East 
Asia. Persian, Arab and Chinese merchants increasingly took 
part in this trade. Especially after their conquest of Sind and 
Gujrat in India, the Arabs sent trading vessel from their port 
of Cambay. What was more, the Crusades added a general 
stimulus to trade between Asia and Europe. The Moslems of 
Qujrat asserted themselves as the loading agents r>f the 
Eurapean trade. But this did not imply that they facilitated 
the spread of Islam in South-East Asia. It was transplanted 
only when Moslem rule entrenched itself in north-west and 
north east India under the Delhi Sultanate. 

These economic factors induced changes in the balance of 
power in island of South-East Asia, The Kingdom of Kadiri 
in East Java gradually developed into a^great commercial 
power owing to its hegemony over the produce markets of 
southern Celebes and the spice islands of the eastern 
archipelago. *It was strong centre of Hindu culture 
and the cult of Vishnu flourished in the region due to 
their patronage. On the straits of Malacca, Srivijay 
was still the dominant power and it had fifteen vassal States. 
But great changes were taking place in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. The Sumatran kingdom of Malaya and 
the kingdom of Tambraling in the North Malaya Peninsula 
reasserted their independence. The ruler of Kadiri was ousted 
from power and a new regime was established with its centre 
at Singhasari. Under its warrior-king Ketanagara (1208-92) 
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the Srivijaya capital itself was outflanked and the kingdom of 
Malaya became his puppet. During his reign Javanese 
elements and attitudes began clearly to assert themselves, 
which facilitated their full assimilation with Indian culture 
and tradition. But his was a shortlived rule. He was killed 
in an uprising engineered by a prince of the displaced house 
of Kadiri. But his son, Vijaya succeeded in expelling the 
Kadiri usurper, and he shifted his seat of authority to 
Majapahit. 

Majapahit was the last of the Hindu- Javanese kfngdoms, 
which for the first sixty years (1293 — >1353) was engaged 
with the rehabilitation of East Java. West Java remained 
outside its control, and Malaya and South-West Borneo were 
allowed to go their own way. But with the appointment of 
Gajah Me da as Pateh or Prime Minister in 1331, the predomi- 
nence of Majapahit was rapidly established over a large part 
of island South-East Asia in series of Majapahit wars.* Indeed 
its expansion enabled it to fill the vacuum created by the 
downfall of the empire of Srivijaya. It dominated almost the 
whole of island South-East Asia and claimed a protectorate over 
Siam, Cambodia, Champa and Annam. But this centralisation 
imperial power in East of Java faced a challange from the new 
political and cultural forces. The rise of the Thai kingdom 
of Siam, commercial prosperity and the consequent spread of 
Islam were destined to reduce it to ‘a fading power on the 
fringe of the changing world’. These new^ cultural forces also 
undermined or at any rate modified the traditional concepts 
upon which Indianisation of South-East Asia was based. 

Q. 5. Examine bow Islam sprewd into Sooth-East Asia 

The story of the spread of Islam in South-East Asia may be 
traced from European, and particularly Portuguese sources. 
The native and Chinese chronicle were mostly silent about this. 
However, before the rise of the Prophets, the Arabs hid made 
settlements §along the trade route between the Bed Sea and 
China. The rise of Islam added stimuli to their shipping. 
The Mohammedans sacked Canton in 758, and they dwelt as 
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merohant communities in several ports on the route to China. 
They married native women, but kept themselves apart from 
non<*MusIim Communities. Chinese sources provided that two 
Muslims led an embassy from Malaya to the Mongol Court 
in Yuan in 1281. Islamic faith gained a sure foot-hold once 
it was adopted and Marco Polo during his voyage in the 120 ')’b 
saw many Muslim traders in Perla and Samudra. There he 
saw royal and educated families adopting Islam in order to 
gain prestige value and an authoritarian aspect in the eyes of 
common man These conversions to Islam were the missionary 
work of Gujrati merchants who carried in trade from their 
part at Cambay. Islam’s earliest centre of difiFusion in South- 
East Asia seems to have been the kingdom of Pasai, 

Islamisation of South-East Asia had been facilitated by 
various factors. There is no denying that this was a volun- 
tary acceptance of an Asian religion by Asian people. But it 
was speeded up by a more violent change in trans- Asian trade. 
The rich spice markets of the islands became known to the 
European merchants after the voyages of Marco Polo. 
Gradually they began to travel through Mongol Persia, ♦'’and 
continue by sea to India. Potentialities of spice trade tin- 
creased, and the carrying trade of the Indian Ocean was firmly 
held by Muslim merchants. The merchant rulers of the region 
found Islam profitable and against the rising commercial 
instincts of Europe, they were ^tempted toward conversion. 
In fact Islamisation of South-East Asia was a necessary coro- 
llary to its expanding trade and commerce. 

Not before the rise of Malacca had there any real impetus 
to the conversion of the peninsula. But the origin of Malacca 
itself is highly controversial. From Suma Oriental of Tome Pires 
written between 1512 and 1615 it is derived that a fugitive 
Sailendra prince, Paramesvara settled at Singapore, having 
driven out by Majapahit. He assassinated the local ruler, and 
with the aid of sea rovers shortly he developed a large settle- 
ment covering the adjacent kingdoms. King Paramesvara 
maintained the closest possible relations with China and tha 
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rapid expansion of Malacca under him was due to his control 
over the shipping passing through the Straits. It thus became 
an heir to the commercial powers once weilded by^Srivijaya. 
It superseded Sumatra and Java in commerce as it became an 
emporium. Hereafter ships leaving East Java had to put in at 
Malacca, and this prosperity led Paramesvara to renounce all 
political subjection. He embraced Islam at his 72 and renamed 
Megat Iskandar Shah He died in 1424 But his son and 
successor significantly tork the old Srivijaya title of Sri 
Maharaja, and his grandson a Hindu-Muslim title. Raja 
Ibrahim. Thereafter, their Successors assumed only Muslim 
names, and under Mahmud Shah (1488 — 1511) Malacca was 
at the height of its wealth and prestige. 

l^l’alacca assumed the leading role in the propagation of 
Islam in South-East Asia. The ruler of Pahang was a son of 
the Sultan of Malacca and Trengsranu adopted Islam officially 
on becoming a vassal State of Malacca, Patani •and Kalantal 
were converted from Malacca, and the first Muslim ruler of 
Kedal dated from 1474. Through their trading connections 
with Malacca Roken, Kampara, Indragiri and Siak across the 
straits, and Brunei entered the Islamic fold. In fact, the 
Malaccan dynasty used Islam as a political weapon, and it 
secured, in the words of Van Leur, ‘the unity of Islam’ with 
its assurance of powerful allies, and its expansive ardour. Its 
overlordship over the States of the peninsula and on the east 
coast of Sumatra across the straits during the different century 
was at once a reason and a consequence of the penetration of 
Islam. 

‘Java was converted in Malacca’ — so runs the statement 
of R. A. Kern. In fact Malacca had a particular brand of 
aggression i.e. to extend her control by a mixture of force, 
missionary endeavour and diplomatic marriage. But even 
before that Java came into contact with Islam through its 
commercial magnates, who used it as a potent in their struggle 
against the Hindu Buddhist Majapahit rule. Another theory has 
been jleveloped around a disowned son of the last of king of 
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Majapahit, Bra Vijaya. This soiip Badan Fatah is said to 
have founded an Islamic centre at Demak ; and conquered 
Majapahit at the head of alliance with North-Javanese Muslim 
States. But this theory has been challenged by historians and 
sociologists alike. What is striking is that the Hindu Javanese 
culture was not suddenly replaced by an Islamic. On the 
contrary, Java absorbed elements of Islam and political 
advance of Islam was very slow. The declining Majapahit 
empire was gradually disintegrated through its vassal states 
embracing Islam and declaring their independence. It was a 
long drawn process, the Dutch on their first arrival in 1597 
found much of the interior still Mofidel*. The advance of Islam 
in Java was, however, limited to rulers and aristocracies. 

The propagation of Islam in Indonesia has been described 
by Van Leur as a reaction against the appearance of the 
Portuguese in the Indian Ocean in 1497. The Indonesian States 
embraced Islam as Muslim merchants then occupied a pivotal 
position in trans-Asian trade. This theory of ‘race with 
Christianity’ was quite popular in the Indonesian background. 
But it was subjected to defective studies. Celebes embraced 
Islam towards the closo of the sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese power was visibly waning. At Bali, all attempts 
to introduce the religion of the Prophet were resisted. On 
the contrary it was an affair of merchants and traders, and it 
spread because the ruler was the chief merchant. It was true 
to Pasai and Malacca, it was equally true in case of Indonesia, 
especially in Acheh, Like elsewhere, the Sufi saints and 
Muslim scholars played an important role in its spread- For 
all the Islamised States in South-East Asia, Mughal India was 
a cultural model. 

Q. 6. Narrate the history of the coming of the Europeans 
to South-East Asia. 

Europe of the Middle Ages had no recorded contacts with 
South-East AMa. It was only in the thirteenth century that 
Marco Polo, on his way of returning from the Court of Kublai 
Elhan by the sea route, passed down the coast of Champa and 
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rounded the southern extremity of the Malaya Peninsula. The 
area increasingly reeeived importance in the travelogues 
written by the Christian missionaries, who like Marco Polo, had 
their homeward journey by the sea route. Such an account was 
left by the Fransiscan Odoric of Pordenone, who travelled the 
region during 1316 to 1330. He was followed by John Marig- 
nolli Jof Florence and Sir Henry Yule of Jordanus. Of the 
tading prospectors, who account of South-East Asia, Nioolo 
de’ Conti of Venice, Hieronomo de Santo Stefano of Genoa 
and Ludovico de Verthema of Bologna were important. These 
travelogues were at times borrowed from Arab accounts, relied 
mostly on hearsays and their informations about South-East 
Asia were not always accurate. But these were the books 
which imformed the European nations of the prospects of trade 
in tJie region. 

Indeed it was khe prospect of trade and commerce which 
had made South-East Asia alluring to foreigners. With the 
beginning of the s sixteenth century it was attuned to ’'the 
demands ot world markets. Credit for this must be given to 
the Indian and Arab traders. It was based on an exchange 
betw’een the staple produce of island-South East Asia viz, 
pepper and spices and the staple manufactures of India i.e., 
textile fabrics. Increasing demands of the South-East Asian 
products in Chinese and European markets increased the 
importance of Malacca. It held the straits the main outlet 
to the main sea route, and developed an immense entrepot 
trade. Gradually it became in the words of Barbosa, “the 
richest seaport with the greatest number of wholesale mer- 
chants and abundance of shipping and trade that can be found 
in the whole world.” 

The products of South-East Asia were in increasing demand 
in Europe. They were carried through Aden and Alexandria 
by the Muslim and Italian merchants. This trade on the 
Mediterranean was disturbed and dislocated during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth century. They rose from political develop- 
ments in the Middle East. The rapid expansion of the 
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Ottoman Empire in Asia Minor and the fall of Constantinople 
in 1453 deteriorated the Asian trade of the Venetian merchants. 
Europe felt the need an alternative route badly. Under the 
inspiration of Prince Henry the NavigatQr, Portuguese adven- 
turers arranged voyages to find a new sea-route to the East. 
They waged a southward drive along the African coasts. In 
1487 Diaz rounded the Cape of Good Hope and revealed the 
immense possibilities of an eastward drive. Ten years later 
a Portuguese squadron of four ships under the command of 
Vasco de Gama left Lisbon and reached Calicut m South India 
in May 1408 via the Cape of Good Hope. The firsi> stage of 
the eastward journey by the Portuguese was thus complete. 
They were now to divert the ^fiow of eastern merchandise to 
Europe from the Mediterranean to round the Cape of Good 
Hope and to advance eastward from India along the trade 
route that led to 8outh<East Asia and China. 

Between 1600 the Portuguese consolidated their position in 
the Indian ports. They defeated tue combined Egyptian and 
Indian forces at Diu, and thus fought their way to mastery of 
the Indian Ocean. In 1609, a squadron under the command 
of Lopes de Sequira reached Malacca. His reception was at 
first rather cordial, but the Gujrati merchants there were 
suspicious of his intentions. At their pursuation the Sultan 
of Malacca planned a surprise night attack ; but having the 
news before hand de Sequira drew out of the harbour leaving 
his men ashore. The return of the Portuguese to Malacca 
was inevitable, and it was taken by Alfonso d’ Albuquerque 
who became Viceroy in 1609. He took various steps to secure 
Portuguese domination of the whole maritime trade system 
of Asia. He occupied Socotra and Goa and in 1611 he led a 
voyage to Malacca. His men trapped the Sultan in a marriage 
ceremony, and strenuous fight ensued. On August 10 he took 
over Malacca. 

Albuquerque was the real architect of the Portuguese 
empire in Asia. He designed the outlines of an imperial 
structure which had its foundation on the naval command 
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over the Indian Ocean. He established direct rule over a few 
strategic bases in order to secure Portugal’s hold on the 
maritime trade route across Asia* He maintained sub- 
sidiary fortresses to ensure supplies of commodities. He 
set the pattern of future European rule in Asia, which was 
dictated by the commercial aims— voyage, factory and fort* 
resses. It was to remain in vogue until development of 
colonial rules. Malacca was made a fortress town, and all 
aspects of European civilisation were extended to it. 
Its conquest was a commerciil war as well as a religions 
crusade. For its future safeguard, the Portuguese soldiers, 
whose number did not exceed 200 were encouraged to marry 
native women, and with a hundred years Malacca after its 
capture had a Christian population of 7,400 living outside 
the fortress. 

Thus the Portuguese were the first among the European 
nations to arrive at South-East Asia and to have trading 
establishments. They were soon followed by the Spaniards 
through a different route. Having failed to reach the Moluccas 
or the Spica Islands directly from Malacca, the commander of 
the Portuguese squadron Francisco Serrao approached the 
Spanish authorities to discover a new route to the islands. 
Accordingly Magellan sailed from Spain in 1519, who crossed 
the Atalantic and entered the Pacific through the southern tip 
of the American continent. He died at Macton in 1521, and 
the command of the squadron was taken over by DelCano, 
who arrived at Tidore in the Moluccas in November 1521. Del 
Oano sailed back to Spain through the Indian Ocean enroute 
the Gape of Good Hope. It was the first circumnavigation of 
the globe. The Spanish objects were obviously commercial. 
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THE EARLY PHASE OF EUROPEAN EXPANSION 


Q. 1. How do you explain the rise of Portuguese influence 
Sin South*East Asia during the sixteenth century? Why did 
they fail to maintain their supremacy there ! 

Rise of Portuguese influence : During the sixteenth century 
Portugal and Spain were the great maritime powers in 
Europe. Each had found a sea-route to Asia, and each had 
its base in Soath«East Asia. They demarcated their indivi- 
dual spheres of influence in the Treaty of Jordesillas (1494). 
But daring the first quarter of the sixteenth century the 
question of supremacy over the Moluccas area deteriorated 
their relations. They supported opposite sides in the local 
wars, and in 1529, by the Treaty of Saragossa, Spain withdrew 
from the straggle. Portugal had now to consolidate her 
commerce in the region. As a form of commercial ensurance, 
they 'undertook annexation of territories. They reduced 
Tidore to a tributary State in 1630, and conquered Temate in 
1564. They used Christianity as an added instrument of 
power. In fact, it was on their part a Christian crusade, 
’political annexation and religion conversion were interrelated 
aims' (Harrison). 

Spanish competition did not wholly out of place daring the 
sixteenth century. Their conquest of Mexico provided them 
a potential base and adequate finances to renew their opera- 
tions in the. Spice Islands. They laid their first settlements 
in the Philippines in 1680, and like the Portuguese, used 
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Christianity as a political instrument. Violating the Saragossa 
agreement the Spaniards made in 1545 an abortive attempt 
to challenge Portuguese supremacy. Thereafter they avoided 
a direct clash with the Portuguese, but extended their territo- 
ries in the Philippines and in 1571 made Manila their head- 
quarters. The Portuguese also developed a rich entrepot 
trade in Macao. In fact Manila and Macao were two outposts 
of European expansion in the sixteenth century but the 
Mexican dollar gave Manila a favourable balance of trade. 

However, Malacca was the earliest Portuguese base, from 
which they established contact with China Siam and Moluceus. 
In their diplomatic dealings with Siam, they succeeded in 
obtaining permisMioii to trade in Ayuthia Mergui, Tenasserim 
Nakon and Patani. The Siamese rulers still claimed suze- 
rainty over the Malaya Peninsula but they were taken by fear 
of the Portuguese in Malacca, the Chiengmai Kingdom of the 
Thai and disunited Burma. In fact, the relations between 
the different States of the region contained in a long drawn 
struggle for supremacy between the Burmans and the Siamese 
of Ayuthia. The political situation afforded to the Portuguese 
an opportunity to gain influence and obtain concessions by 
lending support to the rival powers. But their activities 
were essentially individualistic, and they acted for personal 
gains. No sustained efforts were made to maintain commercial 
relations with those countries on official basis. So the 
opportunities, arising out of the disturbed political situation 
benefited the Portuguese adventurers and mercenaries. They 
supported rival courts and extended commerce in those 
regions. They fully exploited the trading possibilities of the 
Arakan region. 

But on the Straits of Malacca the position of the 
Portuguese was not very comfortable. Between 1511 and 
1526, they had to fight a series of commerce-wars against 
Malayan resistance. They successfully resisted all attempts 
of the ex-Sultan and his sons. But then they had to fight 
similar wars with the leading coastal sultanates of Sumatra viz ^ 
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Achio^ Pedir and Pasai. Onoe the Portuguese had established 
themselves in Malacca, their attention naturally tended to 
shift back to the Sumatran ports. First, they approached to 
Pasai. There they stationed a blockade squadron off Pasai 
in order to divert its shipping to Malacca and maintained 
friendly relations with the Sultan by assisting him in local 
disputes. They set the pattern of indirect rule, and used a 
prince with a claim to the valuable throne as a stepping stone 
to power. This policy was successful due to the extreme 
personal nature of royal rule and short-sightedness of the 
majority of the rulers. But at Achin and Pedir, the Portu- 
guese were obliged to recede to their policy of commercial 
blockade due to the sinuous resistance of their people. On 
the contrary they developed a bitter enmity with the Achinese 
for they caused their expulsion from Pasai. 

There is no denying that the Portuguese had an unenviable 
position in Malacca. They aimed at establishing a commer- 
cial monopoly in straits of the type of Srivijaya and Majapahit 
with their superior techniques and equipment. This was the 
reason behind their conflicts with the Sultanate of Sumatra 
and with' the Malayan people. But they desired to derive 
the maximum commercial profits with a minimum cost 
in personnel and material. The aims were incompatible, and 
during the monsoon they could retain only a bare minimum 
of vessels essential for the control of the straits and defence of 
Malacca. In other words, they were weaker in man power and 
supply than the native States and had to depend on the fortui- 
tous reinforcements from Goa. But in everv respect their task 
was made easier ; for there was no united Muslim front against 
the Portuguese. In fact, the Achinese or the Malayese and all 
the contestants wanted a commercial hegemony like those of 
Srivijaya Majapahit or Malacca. This prevented an alliance 
between them, and this again enabled the Portuguese to 
present a vigorous stand against 'the prodigious resources and 
perseverance of the Achinese’ and others with a handful of 
men. 
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RensoDs of failure : Despite the fact that the sixteenth 
century in South-East Asia was ‘a Portuguese century’, the 
Portuguese failed to maintain it in the long run. It was 
mainly because of the fact that Portugars commercial empire 
in Asia was sponsored by the State. In fact it was a royal 
monopoly which combined commercial and feudal ideas toge- 
ther. With a small initial outlay of capital and man-power it 
succeeded in the early years in securing immense profit, and 
control over inter-port trade in Asia against Muslim shipping. 
Portugal also developed a new source of inceme from the 
tributes of spices and other commodities from weaker rulers. 
Frankly it had both commercial and imperial aims, which in 
the long run led to the reduction of profits. And since, the 
kin'^ did not invest a higher proportion of early profits in 
Asia, its commerce and empire was not likely to survive in 
the long run. 

As has been already noted, Lisbon’s attitude towards the 
Asiatic possessions was feudal, and this could explain the 
parsimony of the king. Lack of sufficient re-investment 
compelled the Portuguese officials m South-East Asia to 
substitute their inadequate salary and protection. They engaged 
themselves in private trade, and gave it priority over the 
royal monopoly. Frankly it was corruption and competitive 
private trading, and the Crown was deprived of the fund which 
it could use for reform and strength. On the contrary lack of 
funds compelled the Crown to sale out the offices in the East 
to the highest bidder. It weakened the position of the Portu- 
guese at Malacca, and financial resources were at their weakest 
at a time when new European rivals, Dutch and English were 
added to their enemies in the Straits. 

Moreover, for the defence of the long inter-port trade in 
Asia, the Portuguese needed a strong naval force. For reasons 
already stated, ^ they could not develop it during a century of 
their predominance in South-East Asia. It implied that their 
supremacy could not remain indefinitely. Again they concen- 
ttated*their efforts in Moluccus neglecting Java and failing to 
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overcome Achinese opposition in Sumatra. The basis of 
Portuguese power in South-East Asia was therefore, unsound, 
and doors were left open in Java and Sumatra for the other 
Europeans to penetrate into the region. The Dutch did this 
and once they consolidated a base, they were, in the words of 
Harrison, *4n a position to drive a wedge into the Portuguese 
dominion, to intercept their trade, undermine their power, 
attack them in the Moluccus and at Malacca in turn.” The 
Spanish competition, however, declined after loSO when Philip 
II became the ruler of a united kingdom of Spain and 
Portugal. 

Q. 2. Account for the beginnings of Dutch and English 
commerce in South-East Asia. 

The merchants of the Netherlands closely followed the 
Spaniards and Portuguese in South-East Asia. They stepped 
into their transoceanic trade by developing a world-wide carry- 
ing trade from Lisbon during the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, But then the political developments in Europe brought 
about a commercial decline of their centre of trade at Antwerp. 
The rise of Spain under King Philip IT and the union of 
Spain and Portugal in 1580 cut them ofif entirely from the 
distribution-centre of Eastern goods, viz., Lisbon A national 
struggle ensued in the Northern United Provinces of the 
Netherlands against Spanish-Portuguese rule. It provided the 
immediate incentives for the Dutch to seek direct access to 
spice-producing islands of South-East Asia. The war of 
Dutch national independence was to be fought both in Europe 
as also on the oceans. 

The Dutch voyager Van Linschoten had furnished a 
detailed account of Portuguese Asia including sailing directions 
in his Reysgeschrift, published in 1695. The Dutch traders 
desired to apply this new knowledge to Holland's political and 
commercioal purposes. A squdron of four ships under the 
command of de Houtman left Amsterdom in 1595 and reached 
Bantam next year. He was cordially received by local and 
Portuguese authorities and returned home via the south coast 
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of Java and the Indian Ocean. His sacoess inspired the Dutch 
oommercial organisations to finance separate voyages to Java 
Sumatra and the Moluccus. They laid expeditions in South- 
East Asia, sought favourable terms of trade and concluded 
separate agreements with local rulers. In so doing they offered 
toleration and protection to -Islam. They entered into such 
agreements with Banda, Achin etc. They attacked the 
Portuguese defence squadron of Malacca in 1592, and by 
1602 they estabMshed command over the Sunda Strait on the 
road to the Maluccas. But for a succession pursuit of war 
and trade a pooling of capital and unification of competing 
syndicates deemed necessary. They were amalgamated in 
the East India Company in 1602 with a subscribed capital 
nf 6^ million guilders. It was to be governed from Amsterdom 
hy 'i Board of sixty Directors. 

In England there had been insistent demand of spices to 
deodorise the dry salted meat. Before the sixteenth they 
secured it from Venetian and Hanseatic merchants. The 
openifig ot the Indian and Atlantic Oceans and the consequent 
flevelopment of her shipping and commercial organisations 
placed England in a favourable position in transoceanic trade- 
routes. But that advantange was taken over by the Spaniards' 
and Portuguese by dint of their mastery over seas. England 
waited for developing alternative routes to exchange her 
woollen cloth with the spices and pepper of South-East Asia. 
But the outbreak of hostilities with Spain in 1577 inspired 
England to pursue an aggressive anti-Spanish policy overseas. 

Accordingly, Francis Drake made a circumanavigation of 
the globe between 1577 and 1579. His achievements in the 
Spice Islands did not turn into a national effort to develop 
trade in that region owing to the Queen’s apprehensions. 
Nevertheless in England prospects of trade with South-East 
Asia gained further stimuli from the travelogue of Ralph 
Fitoh. 

The final drive to the English approach to South-East Asia 
was however, provided by the outbreak of war between 
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England and Spain in 1586. The Anglo4)titoh alliance of tha 
same year inspired the two nations to the weakness of Spain 
and Portugal overseas. Thomas Cavendish, after his cironm* 
navigation, claimed that trade could be carried on in tho' 
Moluccas without obstacles from Spaniards and Portuguese. 
Drake prized a Portuguese carrack which contained a cargo 
valued over £ 108,00 and valuable informations on Portuguesa 
organisation in the East. The defeat of the Spanish Armada 
in 1588 injected a fresh impulse, among group of London 
merchants to organise an expedition by the Cape route to 
South-East Asia. Three ships sailed east-ward in 1691, but it 
did commerce-raiding rather than direct commerce. But the 
capture of the Madre de Dios, a Portuguese carrack provided 
a description of China and a general account of Portuguese 
trade and administration in the East. These descriptions 
further encouraged the English to establish a footing in Souths 
East Asia. The success of the Dutch there, and the Anglo- 
Dutch agreement for co-operation brought the English Governs 
ment and the London merchants to the final step, and they 
organised an East India Company in 1600. 

The English Company’s first expedition to South-East 
Asia was headed by James Lancaster. His fleet arrived at 
Achin in 1602 and with Dutch co-operation secured trading 
facilities there and at Bantam. The English Company like the 
Dutch, had professed to oppose the Portuguese in South-East 
Asia. But unlike Dutch, theirs were isolated attacks on 
Portuguese shipping in the Straits. t>uring this period 
Portuguese-Dutch rivalry in the East reached its climax, but 
the English peace treaty of 1604 with Spaiin and Portugal 
slowed down its speed. The idea of a joint Anglo-Dutch 
expedition to Malacca, thus, came to an end and Britain and 
Holland appeared as commercial rivals in South-East Asia.- 
Both of them had an access to pepper markets in Java and 
Sumatra. But while the former, by dint of its alliance with 
Portugal secured permission to trade at Amboyana, the latter 
snatched it outright from the Portuguese in 1606. The* 
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surrender of Amboyana was followed by that of Tidore and 
Temate but Malacca withstood several Dutch attacks. 
Following defeat of naval forces in Gibraltar Bay in 1607, 
Spain was impelled to conclude a twelve-years truce with 
Holland two years later. The Dutch fully exploited the truce 
with Spain by creating a de facto exclusive dominion in 
the Moluccas, Amboyana and Banda. 

The Dutch, by this time, were carrying a large amount of 
business in South-East Asia. In search of a modus vivendi 
with them, the English continued to seek their co-operation. 
Talks began in London in 161.3. But the Dutch had nothing 
much to gain from such a co-operation. Even if the English 
agreed to co-operate against the Portuguese in South-East 
Asia, they lacked the resources and equipment to make it 
effective on their part. However, negotiations started in 
Europe, and their companies pushed forward in the East 
independently. The English spread their factories from 
Bantam to Celebes and Borneo, and the revival of Achin led 
the reopening of English trade. In his discussion with the 
Sultan, Thomas Best succeeded in 1613 in arranging new terms 
for English trade with Achin to include the ports subordinate 
to her. This enabled the English to establish almost 
monopoly control over trade in Sumatran pepper. 

Trade in Sumatran pepper appeared to the English Com- 
pany less profitable than nutmegs and cloves. This inspired 
its directors to embark on a new attempt to break in on the 
spice trade of Amboyana and the Bandas in 1615. Meanwhile, 
talks for Anglo-Dutch co-operation broke down. The decision 
of the English Company led it to a head on clash with the 
Dutch. In their trial of strength for dominating the 
South-East Asian trade, the English scored an outstanding 
victory in 1616. They took Wai and Run, the two islands of 
the Banda group, from the local rulers. In pursuit of their new 
forward policy the English Company opened new agencies in 
the Sumatran river ports, and Thomas Dale, the hero of 
Virginia, with a fleet of six ships arrived in 1618 to add force 
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to its policy in the whole area. The Dutch also appointed 
Jan Pieterzsoon Coen as Governor-General. Towards the end 
of the year, conflicts between the English and the Dutch 
began at Bantam and Jacarta, and by 1619, the English fleet 
was completely, destroyed. They were now weaker than ever ; 
but diplomacy in Europe gave them a new lease of life. In 
the renewed negotiations, the English and the Dutch arrived 
at a decision and a Treaty of Defence was signed in July 1019. 
In this treaty the English and the Dutch agreed among other 
things to provide ten warships each for joint action against 
the Portuguese. The English Company was now committed 
to definite obligations in South-East Asia, and the Dutch 
although scored a diplomatic victory, were not likely to have 
English co-operation since the latter’s aim was to open markets, 
not war. 

The unison of Anglo-Dutch interests in the East Indies 
provided in the Treaty of Defence, was a forced one. It did 
not alter the fundamental reality. Coen for the time being 
refrained from direct action against the Engli&n, but ho spired 
no pains to make the latter’s position extremely uncomfortable. 
In 1621, the tenure of the twelve-years truce was completed, 
and with its expiry war between Spain and the United Provin- 
ces (Holland) began. In that war England failed to perform 
the obligation which the Treaty of Defence imposed upon it. 
Nevertheless, the treaty remained in legal force for twenty 
years althouah it was broken down in practice. The Dutch 
increased their obstruction to English commerce, and by 1623 
it was confined nominally in Run Island. In that same year, 
the Dutch executed ten Englishmen, nine Japanese and one 
Portuguese at Amboyana on a charge of conspiracy. The new 
treaty obliged the English authorities at Batavia (Jacarta) to 
wind up their Company’s commerce in South-East Asia except 
certain areas and to hasten back to its stations in India. 
English competition to Dutch commerce was now eliminated 
in South-East Asia, and the former turned aside to concentrate 
on the Indian Commerce. 
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Both the English and the Dutch, while beginning their 
Tespective commerce in South-East Asia, had to suffer a good 
deal for climatic condition. It was extremely unsuited for the 
Europeans, and a large number of them lost their lives in 
*the flux' and other diseases. But despite these calamities 
the Dutch and English Companies kept close watch over the 
conduct of their servants in the East Indies, but their views 
^^ere not always shared by the men on the spot. 

Q. 3. Review the performance of European Company trade 
during the seventeenth century. 

If the fifteenth century be regarded as the Portuguese 
century in South-East Asia, the seventeenth century may be 
called a Dutch one. In fact, the commercial enterprises of the 
Dutch Company far outnumbered the other European Com- 
Manie.. The English after Amboyana massacre of February 
1623, withdrew to their stations in India. Still there were 
Portuguese rivals, and the Dutch were to prepare themselves 
for the exjjulsion of Portugese power from the Straits of Mala- 
•'ca. The Dutch made a slow beginning by diverting the whole 
net work of South-East Asian trade from Malacca to Batavia 
and accumulating land and sea forces. The Portuguese lost 
their rich entrepot trade, having cut off from direct access to 
the main produce markets of island of South-East Asia. Their 
commercial enterprise went down and the Malay Peninsula it- 
self had nothing much of commercial importance except an 
irregular supply of tin. Dislocation of commerce seriously 
affected the import of rice and vegetables ; and their prices 
rose high. Yet the Portuguese did not change their established 
principles and between 1615 and 1637 they survived by 
maintaining friendly relations with Johore and the States of 
Malay Peninsula generally. But the Acbinese were their 
implacable local enemy and in 1637 Johore also cut off 
friendship with them. The time was getting ripe when the 
Dutch could begin their final assault against Malacca. They 
made it in June 1640, and on January 11 next year, the fort 
was capitulated. 
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The capture of Malacca offered the Dutch a command upon 
the Malacca and Sunda Straits. They retained their head-* 
quarters at Batavia and developed it as a European 
administered colonial seapoit town. From there they looked 
outward and did not interefere in the political balance of Java 
itself. The rise of the Mataram during the seventeenth century 
did not affect their commerce, since its rulers had no ambi- 
tions for foreign trade and overseas influence. But on the 
other side, the Sultan of Bantam, in contrast to Mataram began 
to build up its overseas trade and established diplomatic rela- 
tions with Turkey and England. His was a system based on 
personal influence, and during the quarrel with his son in 1682 
the Dutch assisted the latter to seize .the throne. In return 
the Dutch obtained a virtual monopoly of the pepper trade and 
henceforward other merchants including English freebooters 
had to carry on brisk trade in non-prohibited commodities. 
The dutch also took full opportunity of the civil war between 
the prince of Madura and the Sushunan or the emperor of 
Mataram in 1674. They assisted the Sushunan for expelling 
the rebel prince, and as a price for it extended their territory 
to the river Ghimanuk in the east and in the south across the 
Priangan to the coast. The Dutch Company also gained 
monopoly and duty-free trading rights in Katsura's ports. 

The Dutch Company aimed at capturing not only the 
carrying trade between Asia and Europe but inter-port trade in 
Asia as well. The second, the Portuguese had also attempted. 
But the Dutch had superior resources and organisations. They 
had their control-points at Batavia and Malacca, and their 
hold on the exchange ports of Java helped them to direct and 
feed the main channels of South-East Asian trade. But their 
monopoly control over trade in certain commodities did not 
lead to expulsion of other Asian and European merchant 
groups. They could not restrict or control the production of 
these commodities. 

In order to prohibit such evasions, the Dutch proceeded to 
establish at the Moluccas an exclusive control over production 
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as well as marketing and distribution. In the long run, it led 
to political control over the rulers of the Moluccas. They 
entered to agreements with the rulers of the Banda islands, 
with the Sultan of Ternate and others. Such agreements 
involved them in a series of wars ; and towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, they finally subdued the Moluccas. But 
theirs was primarily a commercial concern and they did not like 
to take any political responsibility. So, except Ternate, the 
Dutch Company ruled the islands by indirect methods. Never- 
theless it achieved complete control over the production and 
distribution of cloves and nutmegs by a mixture of diplomacy 
and duress. They employed the local peop!e as servile 
labourers, and imported slaves from Africa. 

After its capture in 1641, the Dutch made Malacca their 
foremost strategic fortress rather than a trading post. Its 
entrepv)t trade had already been away to Batavia. But it had 
shortage of food and textiles which its rulers had to import. 
Its major export commodity was tin and a little of pepper, 
cloves, opium, nutmeg, mace and resin. Initial policy of the 
Dutch at Malacca was one of direct control of all the main 
ports in or near the Straits, But since they were inferior in 
commercial practice to other traders, and had no control over 
the supply of textiles, they abandoned this policy in favour of 
the Portuguese type of indirect control over the region. 
Besides, they entered into several agreements with the rulers 
of the Malay Peninsula for supply of tin, but they were of 
not much help. But politically, their position at Malacca was 
more secure than that of the Portuguese. For a period, the 
Johore Sultans claimed a general suzerainty over the Malay 
and Bian Archipelagos, and caused much headache to the 
Dutch anthorities. But after 1670, the rivals of Johore in the 
Malay world, eased the position of the Dutch there. 

In the meantime, th^e was a revival of the Burman power 
under the Toungu dynaert^y during the first thirty years of the 
sevisnteeth century. Much of the southern territory was 
reconquered, and the seat of government was removed to the 
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coastal territory at Pegu. But then it retired to Ava in 1636, 
probably because the Toungu rulers apperhended danger frpm 
the Mons. Thereafter, Burma had an orthogeneric growth of 
its culture, completely isolated from the developments in the 
outside world. For the better or for the worse, this seclusion 
indirectly helped it to stave the successive raids from Ming 
ruler of China from 1658. However, the seaports of Burma lay 
outside the main line of European commercial aclivitits in Asia 
and they were very little affected by its operation. Yet 
the Dutch maintained a regular footing in Syrium and Ava in 
order to keep the English out. But they abandoned their 
interests in Burma in 1679. Their followers, the English, 
likewise abandoned it due to the Burma government’s refusal 
to supply saltpetre. 

European trade in the Siamese ports was equally fitful and 
out of the main line. But from 1620 onwards, with the 
arrival of the French in Eastern waters, European competition 
in these ports became keener. The French formed regular 
East India Company in 1664 and established Indian factories. 
From their bases in India, the French sent missionaries to 
Puket islands and at Ayuthia they were readily assisted by 
Constantine. Phaulkon. A Greek by birth, Phaulkon arrived 
there by an English ship and subsequently entered into the 
services of the Siamese government. As Superintendent of 
Foreign Trade, he assisted the French in their exchange of 
diplomatic overtures with the local government. Due to the 
patronage of Phaulkon, the French Company obtained a right 
to trade with the royal agents, a monopoly of the tin exports 
of Puket islands and the cession of Singora. Like the Dutch, 
they were also offered extraterritoriality. The success of the 
Dutch at Siam precipitated the English in India to lead an 
abortive expedition in 1686. But French ascendancy was 
short-lived and ended with the murder of Phaulkon. There- 
after, the Dutch replaced the French, and entered into a new 
trade agreement with the Siamese court in November, 1688. 

The performance of the English East India Company in 
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South-East Asia after the Ambojana massacre was rather 
scanty. It had its only factory at Bantam, but it was 
closed down in 1682. Two more factories were opened on the 
Sumatran coast, at Indrapura (1684) and Bencoolen (1685) 
of which the latter only survived until the foundation of 
Penang in 1786. English ftee-traders however, had a share 
in South-East Asian trade, and the Dutch conceded them ^for 
their natural character and their large purchases’. For a time 
beins, an Euglish trader enjoyed duty-free trading right from 
the^ Sultan of Johore also. These attempts on the part of 
English traders were sporadic, but they pointed at the f^ct 
that the English interest in South-East Asian trade was 
nevf-r absent. 

Dunntr the seveiitoentb century, the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, therefore, ivielded a kind of a general politico-commer- 
cial supervision over South-East Asia. The other Asian and 
European traders were not, however, totally excluded from 
tridmg in the region. But in order to get rid of their compe- 
tition, and more positively to control the Eurasian and inter- 
port trade, the Dutch took to a forward policy. Execution 
of their purely commercial aims involved armed intervention 
and territorial acquisitions. But this was not consciously a 
colonial policy, although the status of the Moluccas did not 
difift^r very much from that of a colony. The governing body 
at Amsterdam were concerned only with commerce ; political 
aspects were a work of the Governors in Batavia. But thfse 
two aims were closely interrelated, in effect if not in intention. 

4. How do you explain the Commercial enterprises and the 
related conflicts between the European Companies and the South- 
East Asian States during the eighteenth century. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century South-East Asia 
had already experienced the operation of European commerce 
for about two hundred years. The Dutch, having the lion’s 
share in the trade of the region, had combined commerce with 
politicial intervention not as a policy but out of local needs. 
The* changes that took place during the late seventeenth 
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century brought about new trends in Sout-East Asia at the 
opening of the eighteenth century. The Dutch Company 
was stripped of its Indian and inter-port carrying trade in 
Asia. It was also unable to enforce monopoly control over 
the Java ports. For these losses, the Dutch were compelled 
to transform their policy of mercantile intermediacy to one 
of agricultural exploitation in Java. This policy invariably 
entailed a political supervision stronger than ever. But this 
did not imply that the Dutch abandoned their commercial 
aims or they had any intention of interfering in domestic 
arrangements. They expanded their monopoly control over 
the ports and products of Java. They developed the planta- 
tion of new commercial crops such as coffee and indigo. They 
did these by political means in which the regents were 
required to deliver fixed amounts of commodities to the 
Company at imposed prices. The rulers in Java thus combined 
with the Dutch in the exploitation of the Javanese peasantry 
although they remained the acknowledged heads of their 
districts. In this way an increasing area of Java became 
subservient to Dutch commercial purposes. But this did not 
imply any overnight change of social organisation, law and 
custom in the region, for the Dutch wished to acquire rights 
not responsibilities. 

In fact the influence of European culture and custom was 
rarely noticeable. The Europeans and Asians bargained their 
commerce by means of a debased kind of Portuguese. Here 
and there in South-East Asia there were survivals of 
Portuguese ascendancy and Catholic missionary works. But 
the number of Eurasians was declining and from 1645, when 
the Dutch administration prohibited Catholic worship, most 
of them migrated to Europe. But there were orang sirani in 
the Moluccas which still had the impress of Portuguese 
influence. Ap account of this has been furnished by Alfred 
Bussel Wallace who visited Amboyana between 1857 and I860, 
But it was in the Philippines that the influence of European 
culture more rigidly felt. Among its inhabitants, who were 
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rather untouched by Indian influence, the Spaniards developed 
an administration on a broad territorial ba s after the pattern 
of Spanish America. But they did it in a medieval mould, so 
that It remained a rigid immobility for centuries together. It 
did not coalesce with the native Filipino culture, and the lack 
of commercial exploitation by the Spaniards devoid the islands 
of a rising middle class. 

During the eighteenth century there was a fair number of 
Chinese inhabitants in South-East Asia, who had immigrated 
from the South China provinces of Fukien. They composed 
half the population of the north-east of the Malay Peninsula 
and mostly engaged in pepper planting. Generally they tended 
to form a middle class in the region and they were the middle- 
men between the European merchants and native peasants. 
Their activities extended beyond the direct control of the Dutch 
and they facilitated the contraband trade of the Dutch officials. 
They lived as a separate community and had social customs 
and traditions of their own. But their number rose sharply 
in Java and most of them found no employment. There the 
vagabonds posed a problem to order and security and the 
Dutch authorities at Batavia tried to solve it by enforcing 
registration. The Chinese were threatened with deportation 
and the rumours of harsh treatment made the Chinese of the 
countryside aggressive. As a result, there was an outburst of 
frenzy and hatred between the town-dwellers and the Chinese in 
October 1740, and ten thousand Chinese had been massacred 
at Batavia. It soon spread into the whole of Java, and the 
Dutch authorities were either unable or unwilling to check it. 
However, Java was cleared of its Chinese inhabitants- 

Due to the advance of Dutch interests in Java, Mataram 
now held a dual position. In fact Mataram was the symbol of 
Javanese imperial tradition, but was brought partly within 
the Dutch system of control. Profits of commercial 
exploitation was quite satisfying to some princes 
and regents, while others took it as bartering 
away« of political leadership by degrees. This conflict fo 
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opinion among the regents and princes had rented the- 
Mataram empire since 1706 and actually a revolt broke out in 
East Java in 1723« The Dutch Company extended help to 
stamp out the rebellion, and ten years later tightened its grip 
by a new treaty with Mataram. The Chinese uprising of 1740 
was considered by the Javanese as an opportunity to shake 
off Dutch control. They siezed the fortress at Kartasura in 
July 1741 and a majority of subordinate rulers joined the war 
party. They defeated the peace moves of the Sushunan by 
replacing him by a new ruler. The Dutch wert no silent 
spectators and the Company restored the Sushunan by 1743. 
A treaty was signed between them, and Mataram lost control 
of its seaports and so independent contact with the outt ide 
world who made. The rebel regents lost most of their 
judicial powers and Dutch control did not bring relief to the 
inhabitants of the coastal districts from traditional burden^. Ry 
1755 however, the remaining areas of Mataram was partitioned 
into two separate States under a Sushunan at Surakarta and a 
Sultan at Jokjakarta. 

West Java did not join in the Mataram wars ; but it did not 
remain wholely peaceful due to differences between its rulers 
and the Dutch Company on matters of trade. Like elsewhere, 
here also the Dutch took side with the heir to the throne, who 
had been exiled by Sultan. In turn, they removed the Sultan 
himself and the Company annexed the whole of Bantam. The 
Sultana was installed on the throne, and the whole country 
rose in a rebellion against her in 1750. By 1762, however, the 
Dutch were able to stamp out rebellion, and to assume full 
sovereignty over Bantam. Again the cession of East Java by 
its Mataram rulers in 1756 did not automatically led to its 
annexation by the Dutch. Indeed the Company had to fight 
for five years between 1767 and 1772 to establish its control. 
Towards the close of the eighteenth century the Dutch 
wielded territorial hegemony in Java ; but they were for the 
ultimate object of commercial expansion. The Dutch trade 
was still concerned with the Spice Islands, the so-called Great 
and Little East and Malacca* 
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The English Company, however, had been carrying on 
minor irade mainly in pepper from Fort Marlborough at 
Bencoolen since 1714. In the subsidiary Sumatran trade the 
Dutch Company outbade the English and its monopoly control 
over the east coast of Sumatra facing Malacca Straits. But 
infringements of Dutch monopoly rights by the visiting ships 
of the English and others increased steadily. Neverthelss the 
English tried to establish a second permanent settlement in 
South-East Asia during the eighteenth century. At Banjer- 
massin, on the south coast of Borneo, they opened a fortified 
factory in 1701 but in 1707 they were driven out by local 
rulers. Thereafter, they carried on brisk trade till 1756, when 
at the wake of the Seven-Years* War in Europe, the 
English sent an expedition to the Philippines to combat the 
Spanish capture of Bencoolen. Although at the end of the 
War, the Treaty of Paris stipulated status quo ante bellum, the 
Engligh Company made an acquisition of Balambangau off 
the northein tip of Borneo, which was unaffected by the 
treaty. The settlement at Balambangau did not last long 
but it served to highten the interest of English in Bengal in 
South-East Asian trade. Moreover, the English also organised 
private voyages from India in •country* ships and managed to 
dispose their cloth and opium in exchanL'e for spices and 
pepper. Notable among these private merchants were 
Alexander Hamilton, Captain Forrest and Francis Light, 
founder of Penang. 

In the eighteenth century, European trade in Burma and 
Siam was frequently interrupted by a wave of war and violence 
which overtook the countries. The Mons of Lower Burma 
remained at loggerheads with the Tong Younger dynasty of 
Upper Burma till 1757, when the whole of Burma was united 
under the rule of Alaungpaya. This re-united Burma did not 
eease to be a warrior State. Alaungpaya invaded Manipur, and 
occupied Imphal and then turned towards Siam. The Thai 
town of Chiengmai became a bone of contention between 
Burma and Siam, as it was retaken in 1765, The Siamese were 
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defeated in 17t57 and "Ayuthia was captured, plunderd and 
almost completely destroyed.” In the meantime, however, 
the Manchu rulers of China, decided to extend their frontiers 
into Burma. But in the ensuing wars, they were defeated 
and driven back by 1770. The Chinese invasion, however, 
helped the growth of a resistance movement in Siam n gnin.f 
the Burmans, and the Siamese retook Chiengmai in 1776. 

Under these extremely unstable political conditions some 
of the European traders had a favourable commerce in the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula. Only Dutch maintained a factory at 
Ayuthia after the collapse of French influence in Siam. But at 
Syram, a Burma port, the English and French Companies since 
1720 had a semi-oflScial Resident to supervise ship-building 
and repair. But during the Mon Revolt of 1740, the French 
establishments were destroyed, and the English were rewarded 
for their help to the Mons. But that too was shortlived, and 
the English withdrew to Madras in 1743. By this time an 
Anglo-French naval contest for supremacy in the Indian waters 
had been going on, and their dash was widened by the outbreak 
of the War of Austrian Succession and the Seven- Years' War in 
Europe. They had Indian sideshows of these wars, and by 
17fl3, the English outstripped the French as political rivals 
in India. However, during these years, the Mons appealed 
to the French for help in their strugale against the Burmans. 
Oupleix, the French Chief in India, readily complied with it 
and sent Sieur de Bruno in 17ol i^t de Bruno’s advice 
the French planned an expedition to the Irawaddy delta. 
The news licked to the English camp, and they conquered the 
island of Negrais in 1753. In 1756, the Burmans defeated 
the Mons and their ally, the French were obliged to return 
back to India. The English for the time being fared better 
but the Burmans sent them b ick in 1759. The French, how- 
ever, returned in 1773, at the wake of a mutiny of the 
Mons, 

The eastern Indo-Chinese Peninsula had been almost out- 
side European influenee ever since the Portuguese times. But 
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from 1620 onwards the French missionaries had bagun their 
work among the Vietnamese. Towards the end of the seven- 
teenth oentnry, the area was separated into the modem 
divisions of Annam and Tonkin. Against Chinese immigration, 
the French missionaries sought patronage of political authority. 
Between Annam and Tonkin, there bad been a struggle for the 
imperial throne and it flared up in 1786. In that struggle, 
the Annamite Nguyen family came out victorious in 1802. 
The French bishop, Pignean de Behaine, happened to be under 
its patronage, and for that France obtained the port of 
Tourane and the island of Condore in 1787. But the French 
Revolution of 1780 swept aside these arran^^ements. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 


PERIOD OF EUROPEAN TERRITORIAL EXPANSION 


Q. 1. Analyse the factors which shaped a new balance of 
power in South-East Asia during the late eighteenth and eariy 
nineteenth centuries. 

Daring the last quarter of the eighteenth century and the 
first of the nineteenth the position of British trade grew better 
than that of the Dutch. It was facilitated by events which 
were taking place in India and Europe, and which had a 
bearing upon the balance of trade in South-East Asia. By 
the 1770'b the English Company had emerged as a mature 
political power in India and developed its transhipment of 
opium from India to China. Although like the Dutch 
Company, it had been suffering from corruption, bribery and 
sale of offices, it had the alternatives to make good the losses. 
The Dutch, on the other hand, increasingly failed to adopt 
their commercial instrument to developing quasi-political 
functions. The Dutch Company appeared to be less fortunate 
than the English Company and it was unable to survive the 
wars of the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 

War broke out in Europe daring the late 1770’s on the 
occasion of American independence. France and Spain joined 
the American side against the English. The Dutch, who had 
led a smuggling trade with the colonies, were now ready to enter 
into commercial relations with the new States in America. 
The news leaked to England, and she declared war against 
Holland in December 1780.AThewar lastedtill August 1781, when 
the Dutch were defeated at the naval battle of Dogger Bank. 
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Asian trade of the Dutch was seriously dislocated by the war, 
and but for the presence of the French fleet in the Indian 
waters their Asiatic possessions might have been lost to the 
English. However, the Anglo-Dutch peace was signed in June 
1784 ; and the Dutch possessions, except Negapetam, were 
restored. The English secured Dutch consent to trade freely 
throughout island of South-East Asia, In fact, the treaty paved 
the way for Britain’s rise as a South-East Asian and Par East- 
ern Power, Rapid development of her overseas trade indi- 
cated her desire to compensate her American losses in Asia. It 
was facilitated by the Communication Act of 17S4 and the 
consequent rise of China trade. The Dutch on the other hand 
could not get back their former monopoly control over the 
region’s trade, although they T^ere released from their war- 
tims isolation in Batavia. 

But the foundation of English power in South-East Asia 
had already been planned by private trader in Francis Light, 
Amid political rivalries in the Malay Peninsula, he contem- 
plated an alliance with the Sultan of Kedah, who was in the 
1770’s threatened with an invasion from the Bugis of Selangar. 
Francis Light considered Kedah an important trading post and 
wrote to the Company’s authorities. But nothing sort of an 
agreement was made due to British reln^'tince to assume 
any direct responsibility in South-East Asia. It was resumed 
in 1785, when the Dutch renewed their control over the 
Straits. This time Light argued that it would be a useful port 
of call and supply on the China run, and a valuable pointed* 
apyui for British influence. But the Company at Calcutta, 
preferred Penang more than Kedah and delayed the negotia- 
tions. The Company, however, agreed “always to keep an 
armed vessel— stationed to guard the island of Penang and 
the coast adjacent belonging to the King of Quedah.” The 
idea behind it was to secure the island without entering into u 
formal agreement. In 1793, the authorities in London clearly 
declared that “no ojBTensive and defensive alliance should be 
made^’ with Kedah. Frustrated with the English the ruler 
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of Kedah was assured in 1790 of the assistance of the combined 
troops of the Bngis and the Malays to expel the English. The 
English did not await their attack. They crossed the mainland 
scattered the Malay forces and secured a treaty from the Saltan 
of Kedah ceding the Penang island in May 1791. The island 
was of commercial and positional value to the English ; but 
until 1905, its administration was left to Francis Light. 

In the 1790*8 the most momentous event in Europe was the 
French Revolution. The Revolutionary Government's 
declaration of war in 1793 on Britain and Holland put the 
Anglo-French struggle for supremacy over the Netherlands to 
a climax. Daring 1794-5 the French invaded Holland and 
secured ultimate control over the fleet, financial resources and 
overseas possessions of the Dutch. By virtue of enemy occu- 
pation, Holland and England became belligerents. But the 
Dutch Stadtholder William Vfled to England and set up a *free 
Dutch government* in exile. He issued an order, in February 

1796, to the Dutch governors and commanders overseas not to 
oppose the admission of British ships and troops for protec- 
tion against the French. Taking advantage of this British 
forces took possession of the Cape of Good Hope, Trincomalee, 
Colombo* and the Banda islands in the years 1795-6, On 
behalf of the ‘free Dutch government' Britain occupied 
Malacca in 1795 ; and ultimately a British resident was 
appointed to superintend the Dutch institutions, laws and 
efficials. Owing to the recurrent invasions by the Bugis and 
Malays the occupation of Malacca was, however, a positive 
liability to the English. 

Once Malacca was occupied British advance to the Dutch 
Headquarters at Batavia seemed very likely. But the Dutch 
in Java were then divided in two camps on the two alter- 
natives-i— French control or British occupation. Especially 
after the defeat of Admiral de Winter of Camperdown in 

1797, the* supporters of the royal house of Orange favoured the 
English side, while there was also a strong pro-French and 
republican party. Nevertheless, the English in India, orga- 
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niscd two expeditions in 1797 and 1799 under Colonel Arthur 
Wellesley but they were abandoned to meet the demands of 
higher strategy in India and Egypt. The island of Temate 
was, however, captured by the English in June 1801. 
Thereafter, they made an unsuccessful attempt to set up a 
centre of shipbuilding and repairs at Penang, after the 
breakdown of the Peace of Amiens in 1803. A plan was also 
made to evacuate Malacca, demolish its fortress and transfer 
the inhabitants to Penang. It was revised in 1^09 at the 
request of Stamford Raffles. It was he who had the idea of 
making Malacca a base for an invasion to Java. Lord Minto, 
the Company’s Governor-General in India shared his views 
after 1810, when Napoleon subjected the Dutch overseas 
possessions to direct French rule. The authorities at London 
convinced of this plan and Minto himself arrived at 
Malacca in May 1811 to take over tlie command of the Java 
expedition. 

Meai \vhile, the Dutch Compaiiv had been sufferinc from 
difficulties Its organisation was shaped of its vitality due 
to corruption and inefficiency, and defeat at Dogger Bank 
inflicted the final blow. It was unable to undertake the 
capital outlay, and in search of more profits it pushed into 
further interior of Java. It was a failure, and thereafter, its 
authorities^ at Am^terdum adopted a policy of cutting expenses 
down. It encouraged more corruption and weakened the 
Dutch commerce throughout the world. The Company’s fijian- 
cialposition was taken into consideration in its Charters of 1774 
and 1776 and Committees were appointed to enquire into its 
affairs. Despite all these the Company’s deficit ro^e to 85 
million guilders in 1787. A half-measure wa'^ taken by allowing 
a limited admission of private enterprise. On the recommen- 
dation of a Commission, appointed by the States General, 
the Company’s Board of Directors was replaced by a Committee 
for the Affairs of the Eist Indian trade and possessions in 
1795 and its Charter renewed for four years. But in 1798 a 
Legislation was passed dissolving the Company, and the State, 
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aoting throu^^h a 'Council of Asiatic Possessions and Establish- 
itients’ took over its property on the expiry of the Charter. 
Its debts now amounted to i34 million guilders. 

The liberal principles of the French Revolution, however, 
influenced a few Dutch officials in South-Asia. One of these 
officials, Van Hogendorp, wanted abolition of the Company 
system and introdution of free trade and free labour. He 
waited on the Commission of 1791 with his demands which 
also included abolition of forced labour and slave trade, and 
introduction of fixed tax and salary structures. The 
Commission did not, however, listen to his proposals, but due 
to his persistence, he was included as a member of a new 
Commission organised in 1802. But this was the time, when 
Napoleon was tightening his grip by destroying many of 
the liberal principles. Again it was desperate period of 
the Company and introduction of united methods might have 
evil consequences. So, Van Hogendorp failed this time as 
well. 'Limited administrative reforms were, however, intro- 
duced in 1803, within the existing system. But during 
Governor-Generalship of Daendels, 1808-11 ‘a much more 
regular, active, pure and efficient administration’ was estab- 
lished due to.measures taken by the Governor-General. His was 
a scheme which included division of the Republic of Batavia 
into prefectures and tightening up of the collecting system, 
building up of a military road and extension of law courts to 
even the remote provinces. Brian Harrison has remarked, 
'*Daendels was the visiting expert of the time ; some what 
lacking in perception determined to introduce honest, busi- 
nesslike and rational methods into the old administration in 
Java ; but at the same time inexperienced in the peculiar 
problems of such an administration.” He was recalled in 1810, 
after the French annexation of Holland. 

The British expeditionary force, however, appeared at 
Batavia on August 4, 1811; They occupied Batavia and 
Meester, and advanced as far as Cornells, Cheribon, Semarang 
all fell before the British troops. The Dutch were obliged to 
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surrender Java, Macassari Timor and Palembang, Minto’s 
aim of 'the expulsion or reduotion of the Dutch power, the 
destruction of their fortifications, the distribution of their 
arms and stores to the natives, and the evacuation of the 
island by our own troops' was thus completed. Ho appointed 
RafiTles as the Lieutenant-Governor of Java and the depen- 
dencies and the former Dutch dominions were subdivided 
into four administrative units. The Governor-General returned 
to India on October 19, having impressed by ‘the face of 
prosperity which every part of island wears’. 

Java was under British occupation between 1811 and 1816 
and it provided Baffles to set to work his political ideas and 
experiments. He was a successor to the liberal line of Van 
Hogendorp ; and ho was a bit more practical and humani- 
His ideas included entire abolition of all forced 
deliveries, Governmental assumption of the lands and their 
collections, and renting out of Ian Is accarding to local circums- 
tances. Under him money economy was introduced, and free 
markets replaced forced deliveries. Local rulers were made 
virtual pensioners and the Resident system made operative. 
His was a system of direct rule similar to that of Daendels in 
method, not in aim. His land revenue administration resem- 
bled that of the East India Company in India. He was 
aware of the responsibilities towards the inhabitants and 
thereby set a new pattern of colonial administration which 
had a bearing upon the days to come. 

Meanwhile, the collapse of French rule in Holland in 1813, 
and the return of William Frederick of Orange culminated in 
the Anglo-Dutch Convention of August 1814. In her desire 
to restore the balance of power in Europe, Britain agreed to 
return the Dutch overseas possession taken since 1803. British 
occupation came to an end at Java in 1816 and at Malacca 
in 1818, which had already appeared to the English as a cause 
of their ^financial embarrassment.’ But BafiSe did not take 
all these developments very easily and landed at Singapore 
on January 20, 1819. He harboured in his mind that steps 
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should be taken to oounterbalanoe the restoration of Dutch 
power in island of South-East Asia. His was an idea of setting 
up a new strategic and commercial base within the region, 
which found favour with the Governor-General in India. For 
that reason, he occupied Singapore, which embittered Anglo- 
Dutch relations in South-East Asia and which prolonged the 
discussions till 1824. A treaty was ultimately signed between 
the Dutch and the English by which the latter's claim to 
Singapore was accepted by the former, and by which the 
separate fields of colonial activities in South-East Asia were 
marked off. 

Q, 2. Analyse the performances of the restored Dutch 
regime in Indonesia. What do you mean by the Culture System 
and why did it fail ? 

The Restored Dutch Regime : Napoleon’s defeat at Leipzig 
in 1813 encouraged the Dutch to join in the general revolt 
against hm. This final defeat lead to a recall of the exiled 
King William IV of Orange to Holland. In the Convention of 
London, (August, 1814) Britain agreed to return all the 
former colonies of the Dutch East India Company ‘conquered 
from Holland since 1803’, save the Cape Colony. Accordingly, 
the Dutch king issued a Regerings reglementj i.e,, constitutional 
regulation appointing three Commissioners-General. After 
much deliberation that proposed transference took place some- 
time after Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo. 

-But the restoration of Dutch rule in Indonesia did not 
imply a revival of Ducth commerce. Britain handed over its 
political control, hut retained trade and shippingj in the area. 
Their por^ of Singapore after 1819 overshadowed Batavia as 
the central exchange market for island of South-East Asia. The 
Dutch in South-East Asia were to protect their trade and 
shipping from the powerful competition of British and British 
Indian goods, specially after 1824, when they were to forego 
their share in the import of Indian textiles into the East 
Indies. They developed a protective wall around Java by 
imposing a 26 per cent duty on all imports of foreign textiles 
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and forming the Netherlands Trading Company, The measures 
yielded immediate results. The Dutch, however, concen- 
trated their efforts for the protection and development of their 
commercial interests in Java, while allowed a free competition 
elsewhere in their territories. 

In the sphere of production within Java itself, the Dutch 
first attemped to apply liberal economic principles. The 
Commissioners-General found that the British ‘taxation system' 
was much more profitable than the Dutch ‘trade system’, and 
therefore, they retained much of Raflfles’s land-rent system, 
using; the desa method of assessment. Thp system would 
ensure a revenue for the government and liberate peasant 
agriculture from direct exploitation of the government. Free 
enterprise would be the basis of production and European 
capital be allowed for iinic‘»tricted development of production 
except at Pnangan. As a part of the system, the regents 
were allowed to retain their feudal powers almo'st unre^^tricted. 
But a-sessment of hnd-tax was a tremendous problem, and 
required efficient hand'^. Durinc the British rule the system 
did not yield reBult*^ : but after LSI 6 the revenue showed a 
steady incren«!e, while ^he principle of free entprprise seemed to 
be a paying proposition. 

The Dutch, however departed to some extent from Raffles’s 
policy of direct rule. The Javanese rulers weretnot dispossessed 
of their traditional feudil status. On the contrary, after 1820, 
they obtained some of their judicial .ind administrative*autho- 
ritv over district chiefs and district headmen. The Dutch 
Residents, however, remained as official advisers at the r« yal 
courts. But these changes did not involve a restoration of the 
old equilibrium -of Javanese society. The world of feudal 
relationships and services had already been invaded by cash 
nexus and free •play of economic forces under Raffles. The 
Javanese peasant was set free from compulsory lobour and he 
was ’inclined to produce little more than what was necessary 
for the subsistence of the family. So, for the payment of land- 
tax he was to borrow money, and the new economic policy thua 
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delivered him from the feudal and royal masters and into the 
hands of Arab and Chinese moneylenders^ at times also to the 
district chiefs and village headmen. 

But the Dutch had to abandon their liberal economic policy 
in Java and it did not stem out from the wanton miseries of 
the Javanese peasants. The policy led to a steady Increase of 
land revenue ; but it did not suffice to meet the expense of the 
administration. Other sources of revenue were falling and 
overseas trade went mainly into foreign hands. So, there 
was an annual deficit from 1819 onwards. In 1823, there 
was «a slump in the price of their most important source of 
revenue^ i.e., coffee, which was produced at Priangan. 
The value of Dutch exports declined while its production began 
to fall off. The Dutch attempted by stimulating application 
of capitalist and monopolist organisation for the distribution 
of East Indies produce. The Netherland Trading Company 
( Netherlandsche Handelmaatschappij ) was thus organised at 
The Hague in 1924, but it could not stimulate production It 
was the latest of the economic experiments that had been 
carried out in Java since Raffles, and represented a positive 
move towards planning for general economic development. 
As a second slep, the Java Bank was founded in 1827. 

During the fifteen years after 1816, the Dutch made experi- 
ments in Java with new methods of organising productions 
which economists of western Europe had contemplated. They 
were the first among the Western Powers to shape a colonial 
policy in South-East Asia based on methods largely conformed 
to the principle of Jaissez^faire. But they found that these 
methods did not pay, and they were to call for a new direction 
of policy. Their already unsound financial position was further 
undermined due to the outbreak of war with Dipa Nagara, a 
prince of Jokjakarta. He was subjected to Dutch ruie, but 
the economy of the Dutch worsened to such an extent that a 
new direction of policy became imperative. 

Rise and fall of the Culture System : The Java war prevented 
Any real restoration of the financial position of the Dutch in 
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South-East Asia. It bad cost them some 20 million florins and 
had ‘been financed entirely by loans; By 1830, the public 
debt of the East Indies administration reached 30'million when 
in Europe the revolt of the Belgian provinces'- marked the 
beginning of a nine>year period of heavy financial loss. Both 
the administration in Java and the home geveroment were 
threatened with bankruptcy. They realised that some quite 
new approach must be made to the problem of Java finances, 
which lead to the introduction of the culture system. It was a 
new system of organising production which helped the adminis- 
tration to step down the financial crises. 

The culture system was in many ways the old system of 
forced deliveries and contingencies with a new look ; and 
rp8ha])ed by more eflFective and more direct methods. It re- 
placed the policy of free enterprise and inaugurated a whole- 
hearted return to old Company system. In the word of 
Harribou, ‘it represented a revision from liberal to mercantilist 
ideas’. The plan in its application to the cultivator was based 
upon the government’s claim to one-fifth ot arable lands for 
the cultivation of products suitable for the European market, 
or, as an alternative, sixty-six working days a year from all 
heads of families. The culture system thus led to an end of 
the land-tax inherited from Raffles, and in course of time to 
the closest control and supervision of commercial agriculture. 
It was accompanied by the fullest monopoly of Java’s exports 
and imports by Dutch shipping. A very vast State-plantation 
was thus introduced In Java, and the export of its produces 
was solely consigned to the Netherlands Trading Company. 
Production expanded under the new system and as such not 
only the Netherlands government collected increasing revenues 
but the Company was also transformed into a most powerful 
commercial concern. 

The Dutch brought under this system the cultivation of 
mainly coffee, sugar and indigo, and subsidiarily of tea, 
tobacco, cotton and pepper. Coffee, which had been enforced 
in Priagan, was now extended to other lands* but nnlilra 
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sugar and indigo nowhere it infringed upon rice-lands nor 
did it involve a factory system. The cultivation of indigo 
developed with greatest intensity during the six years after 
1834; thereafter it gradually diminished yielding ^ place to 
sugar and coflFee. Production, and production following the 
culture system, were at their highest between 1838 and 1848. 
The system involved large-scale organisation of labour and 
cultivation, but it did not require any considerable investment 
owing to the co-operation of rulers, district chiefs and village 
headmen. Nor there were any attempts at improving methods 
of cultivation, and for crop failures the peasants were to 
suffer and not the Stale. As an auxiliary to the collection and 
export of the produce roads were increased in Java, while the 
Netherlands obtained an enormous cash return to the extent 
of 823 millon florins between 1831 and 1877. The culture 
system, greatly strengthened Holland's shipping which became 
the third largest in the world. 

A corollary to the full-scale exploitation of peasant produ- 
ction under the culture system was the development of an 
administrative policy of indirect rule. The Resident system 
was retained* j but the regents were restored in their former 
pasilion. It was in the interest of combining feudal authority 
with direct financial interest in support to a system of compul- 
sory cultivation. Government Controllers [opziena) were to 
supervise over native affairs and the cultivation in name only 
while native chiefs and headmen retained unrestricted local 
power. But native set of rulers enjoyed such power and 
authority as long as the government's demand for produce 
were satisfled. In a sense they became dependent upon the 
Dutch, as their interests were now married together. The 
culture system, however, facilitated the rise of the Chinese to 
power, as a middlemen dominating the internal trade and 
providing management in sugar and indigo factories. 

The culture system led to an enormous expansion of 
agricultural production specially after IboO, at a time when 
the population of Java v.a8 rapidly 'increasing. Its indirect 
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results were, however difficult to assess. As a system of 
compulsory cultivation of commercial crops and forced labour 
put strains upon the peasant village organisation. In some 
areas it curtailed rice cultivation and caused famine. The 
regents and village leaders were allowed to take it as a demora- 
lising system of human exploitation. But the culture system 
fulfilled expectations of Holland from the start. In fact, it was 
its financial lifebuoy. But it prevented the development of a 
commercially progressive outlook, because it was bound up 
with the maintenance of a exclusive commercial privileges by 
the Netherlands Trading Company. In effect the value of 
Dutch imports to Java fell considerably between 1840 and 
1850 while those of the British rose during the same period. 

The end of the culture system was caused by the revolu- 
tionary movements of 1848. A constitution! revision enabled 
the Netherlands States-General to establish some control over 
colonial policy and the Parliament was entitled to receive an 
'ennual report on the administration of the East Indies. There 
was a vector of liberal criticism against the culture system ; 
but there was a long road yet to be travelled before it was 
finally abolished. Not until 1860, when the Max Havelear 
of Multatuli’ (D« Dekker) was published, that the working of 
the culture system in Java was brought to the foreground. 
Thereafter compulsory cultivation was abandoned in favour 
of free agriculture. The feudal services allied with the system 
were removed finally in 1882, and the controllers >ere 
incorporated in the civil service. Cultivation of coffee under 
complusion did not, however, end until 1920. 

Q. 3. Account for the different stages of British expansion of 
Burma. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the nineteenth British policy in South-East Asia 
had undergone important changes. The English Company 
remained a commercial concern, but as far as India was 
concerned it became a political power in fact. It had attained 
a new status by acquiring territorial responsibilities, while 
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in Britain it was more and more regarded as an instrument 
of State with many of the details. In South-East Asia, the 
Company’s main interest was trade through the atraits of 
Malacca to China. As the eighteenth century wore on. events 
in Europe had an effect on the British colonial policy. The 
Napoleonic wars with Great Britain extended to South-East 
Asia, while Lord Wellesley in India expanded British terri- 
tories to a large extent. But then the British interests were 
confined in the commercial liability of the three Settlements 
of Penang. Malacca and Singapore. But before the firsu quarter 
of the nineteenth century was out situation in Burma drew 
the Company’s intervention and War and by the close of the 
century it was made a province of British India. 

Burma, during the second half of the eighteenth century 
was ruled by Aulangpaya who had a strong military force 
behind him. He established a dynasty after him and in 
course of his imperialist feat the Burmese troops over ran 
Arakan and reduced it to a province under the court of Ava. 
Many of the Arakanese took refuge in Chittagong, was which 
the nunder the nominal jurisdiction of the English Company’s 
presidency in Bengal. Thereafter. Chittagong became a base 
of Arakanese resistance against Burmese rule and the latter 
had to send several punitive expeditions in the region. A 
situation was thus created which required some sort of a 
consultation between the English Company and the Govern- 
menc of Burma. In addition to that. British suspicion of 
French commercial and strategic intension in that country, 
encouraged the English to' make a series of futile diplomatic 
approaches to Burma between 1782 and 1811. 

The frontier wars between the Burmese troops and Ara- 
kanese resistance were least affected by the diplomatic missions. 
The Court of Ava remained convinced that the Arakanese 
resistance was prolonged as a result of English connivance or 
support. So in 1817 it led an expedition to Assam and 
completed it by 1822. Already suspicious of the security 
of the frontier zone, the English Company now apprehended a 
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real danger that the Burmese troops would push forward into 
its territory. T.iey conquered Manipur and Cachar, and the 
death of Badawpaya and the accession of Bagyidaw on the 
Burmese throne had a signal for an outbreak of further 
troubles on the Arakan frontier. The Burmese troops seized 
the Company’s elphant hunters, and 1824 they were stationed 
on the Chittagaug frontier. The Company’s government in 
India was informed of the prospects of a Burmese invasion 
by David Scots, and the Governor-General, Lord Amherst, 
acted accordingly. Fort Wiliam declared War on Burma on 
Marchs, 18J4, and sent a F( .a-burne expedition to southern 
Burma. In May, the Britisli troops entered Rangoon without 
a struggle. 

The fall of Rangoon was followed a northward advance 
cf Bjitisb troops to occupy the Burmese capital of Ava, 
But they suBer from temporary deficiencies of equip- 
ment and supply as the rainy approached in a jugly and 
swampy country. But they renewed their operations early in 
1825, and occupied Prome in April. They made it a base for a 
final advance against Ava, and in February 1826 the British 
Indian forces were approach. ing the capital. Their rapid 
success under the command Sir Archibald Campbell obliged 
the Burmese Court to sue for peace. Peace talks were resumed 
and Treaty of Yandabo ratified on February 24, 1826. In 
this treaty, Burma agreed to surrender her coastal provinces 
of Arakan and Tenasserim and to enter commercial treaty 
arrangements with the English Company. She also undertook 
to accept a British Resident at Ava- It marked the end of the 
first stage in Burma’s subjection to British rule, and the 
English East India Company, unlike in regions, undertook a 
potentially vast political responsibility. 

The Treaty of Yandabo oflFered to the English a vast poten- 
tial market for the sale of British cotton goods. In fact, they 
had two of Burma’s coastal possessions in their possession, 
and tried to establish friendly business relations with the rest 
of the country. But, for that end, ^the British Residents 
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met with no success in their prolonged negotiations to 
obtain a commeroial treaty. The attitude of the court of Ava 
was generally, non-cooperative. In the face of opposition the 
English abandoned the Residency and frequent complaints of 
oppressive treatment of British merchants in Rangoon reached 
to the government of India. These were to taking place a time 
when Britain’s commercial, political and strategic interests 
vere becoming more and more combined with her possessions 
in China and the ‘Opium War* and when the steamship was 
making its first appearance in the Eastern waters, Therefore, 
it was not unlikely that the English would renew their forward 
movement in Burma on any pretexts. They did it in 1851. 

Governor General Lord Dalhousie decided to suj port a 
charge of wrongful arrest made by two British sea-captains 
ag\inst Burmese Government of Pegu. Accordingly he sent 
a frigate under Commodore Lambart with a demand for 
eompensation. The commodore was un \h\o to obtain satisfac- 
tion and precipitated a crisis. He blockaded Rangoon, 
exchanged fire with the Burmese shore batteries, and des- 
troyed Burmese shipping. These m ere followed by the 
despatch of a full expedition and the amount of compensation 
increased. Against the unresponsive court of Ava the second 
British ivasion thus began. The Britiah Indian troops occu- 
pied Rangoon in April 1852 ; and by November the main 
Burmese army was defeated. In December Pegu was 
pijoclaimed a British province, and after three 3 ears of 
guirella resistance the whole of Burma's coastline had been 
brought under British control. British Indian empire was 
thus extended upto the banks of the Salween, and a commi- 
ssioner was appointed to administer the newly acquired 
province. 

As a result of the two, Britain had occupied Arakan, 
Tenasserim and Pegu. In 1865, a British mission was sent to 
Ava which was received. The Burmese capital was trans- 
ferred to Mandalay in 1867 and a British Resident was 
stationed there to establish trade relations on the basis of a 
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treaty. Britain at this time had developed a direct interest 
of trade through Burma with China. The Englishmen oonsi- 
dered it a tradesman’s entrance to South West China. Its 
realisation seemed to come nearer when a treaty was signed in 
1862 opening trade with upper Burma. In a second treaty of 
1867, the British subjects in Mandalay were brought under the 
extra-territorial jurisdiction of the British Resident. The river 
Irrawaddy was now open to British vessels and a commercial 
agent was permitted to reside in Bhamo. 

In the meantime the opening of the Suez Canal created a 
wide market for Burma rice. It encouraged the peasants to 
produce a surplus, and inspired an expansion of the agricul- 
tural economy. But before they had taken place, the 
cultivator was deprived of his profits by the Indian middle, 
men and moneylenders. Alien landlords soon lay over many 
of the ricefielda in lower Burma although production in general 
had increased. Upper Burma, although still remained free 
was not -inafiFeoted by these economic changes. These South 
East Asian countries provided a wide market for European 
finished goods. Britain and France, like elsewhere in the 
colonial world, had emerged as the rivalling competitors for 
the exploitation of this region of the earth. 

In fact, the emergence of France was a new factor in far 
Eastern politics. She had established a colonial empire over 
Southern Indo-China and was pushing towards upper-Burma. 
Sandwitched between British and French powers Upper Buvma 
lost her independence. It was precipitated by the Burmese 
King Thibaw, who gambled on the dangerous game of playing 
off the French against the English. He sent a mission to 
French in 1883 and his approaches were taken into considera- 
tion by the French government under Jules Ferry. In 1885, 
a trade treaty was signed between Burma and France and a 
French consul was stationed at Mandalay. The British 
apprehended that upper Burma might fall into the French 
sphere of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. European merchants 
had already pleaded fra Briti Ui annex ition of the country 
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as means to remove trade difficulties. It was now supported 
by the fear that the French would getheres first. 

The English were in search of a casus belli to begin inter- 
ference in Upper Burma. It was provided by king Thibaw 
himself when he called upon a British timber firm, and fined it 
precisely by an exparte judgment. The Government of India 
took up the matter, but Thibaw refused to allow any further 
appeal in the case outside his own country. He banked upon 
the French assistance who themselves wore still involved with 
China over Tonkin. The English seized the opportunity and 
increased pressure upon Upper Burma. They demanded 
acceptance of a permanent British Resident at Mandalay, 
facilities for trade with Chinese province of Yunnan, and 
the right to supervise Burma’s foreign relations. They were 
rejected by Thibaw which was followed by a British invasion 
of his country in lb85 Mandalay was quickly occupied and 
guerrilla warfare continued in the remainder of the country 
for five years. The suppression of the border tribes took six 
years more. How^ever, the conquered territories, added to 
Lower Burma, formed a new province of British India, and 
it w’as directly admini‘=^torcd from India until lb97. 

Q. 4* Account for the various stages of British advance in 
the Malay peninsula and in i land South-East Asia during the 
nineteenth century. 

As the eighteenth century were on, there were several 
de^e.opments both in Europe and in South-East Asia, which 
had profound effects upon British colonial policy. The out- 
break of the French Revolution, rise of Napoleon, hostilities 
between France and England, and the extension of French 
rule over Holland all led to an Anglo-Dutch rivalry 
in S^uth-East Asia. The English occupied most of Dutch 
territories there, and Java was brought within the purview of 
direct British rule. But the collapse of the French rule in 
Holland, and restoration of William Frederick of Orange as 
King paved the way for an Anglo-Dutch Convention signed 
in August 1814. The terms of the settlement indicatede tb 
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British govornment’s desire to restore a balance power in 
Europe and overseas by rebuilding the power of the Nether- 
lands. Accordingly most of the Dutch territories in South- 
East Asia were likely to be restored. Java was transferred 
in August 1816 and Malacca in September 1819. 

But prospects the restoration of Dutch rule had an 
effect upon the Anglo-Dutoh relations in South-East A*^^. To 
the English East India Company, protection and develop- 
ment of its trade i i the Straits area, and through the straits 
to China, appeared more important than the British goverment’ 
diplomatic policy towards the Dutch. For that, Penang was 
considered m »re important than Malacca and Singapore a 
valuable strategic ciim-commercial ba^^e. The English were 
already established at Penang, and the idea of an occupation 
of Singap 're was shared by RiflDs and the Governor General 
in Calcutta. Although the Penang government did not ratify 
the scheme Raffles advanced with his scheme and established 
a base on behalf ».f the English company at Singapore, The 
Governor-General in Calcutta advised the home Government 
to retain this ‘exceedingly impoitant’ commercial base. British 
occupatien of Singapore iii(\irably incrca-ed the growing 
Anglo-Duteh tensam in South-Ei-**^ Asia. After much deliber- 
ations the problem was solved by an Anglo Dutch treaty, in 
1824, when the Dutch con urred in the British claim to Singa- 
pore. The English also exchange! Bencoolcn for Malacca, 
and transferred the island of Billiton to the Dutch. The 
Britssh now secured a sjihLre of influ^Mice in the Malay 
Peninsula, against that nf the Dutch in island South-East 
Asia. 

The English East India Company's interests in the three 
Straits Settlements of Penang, Malacca and Singapore 
extended strictly to commercial liability only. It avoided any 
acceptance of political responsibility in Malay Peninsula, and 
it was permitted to remain aloof by the political condition of 
the Malay States. Although the Sultans of Kedah had hoped 
to strengthen their position against Siam by securing military 
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aid from the English, the latter managed to avoid any suoh 
commitments. They demonstrated their diplomatic dexterity 
and evasion, and succeeded in raising an agreement with Siam 
in 1826. In it Siam undertook to refrain from intervention in 
the Malay States of Perak and Salangore, and in fact, Siamese 
southward pressure upon them was counterbalanced by the es» 
tablishment of the Straits Settlements. By this time Britain’s 
conversion from an agricultural to an industrialised country 
led to a change in her economic policy towards free trade and 
free competition, which helped the development of Singapore 
as the most valuable commercial base in South-East Asia. 

From 1830 onwards British interests in South-East Asia 
were still confined to seaports and to certain limited coastal 
regions. But it was a time when Industrial Revolution was 
yielding its results at home, and other Western nations were 
presenting a steady competition. These developments rudely 
shocked the principle of free trade, which taught that rule over 
overseas territory was an unnecessary expense when all that 
was needed was free access to overseas markets. The Western 
Powers had to take resort to armed intervention and the 
theoretical distinction between commercial and commercial 
interests gradually reduced. They were to take the road that 
was to lead to the consolidation of colonial rule. Particularly 
Britain's commercial, political and strategic interests were 
becoming linked up with her commercial and territorial 
expansion in China. Against the rising competition of the 
Dutch and the French, British influence was extended into 
North Borneo, and the Indo-Chinese Peninsula became a 
stage of Anglo-French penetration. 

Meanwhile the means of communication in South-East Asia 
and between Asia and Europe were revolutionised by the 
introduction of Western aims and techniques. European owned 
steamships took over the bulk of mber^port trade in South- 
East Asia after 1850. Rail-roads were built, and telegraphs 
made communications easier with Europe. The command of 
European business over Asian markets increased, and fticilitated 
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the growth of new-colonialism in South-East Asia. Especially 
the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 made possible a great 
leap towards expansion of Western rule and trade. It streng- 
thened Britain’s hand in Asia, and sharpened a new inter- 
national competition for overseas markets and colonies. Due 
to these improved means of communication emphasis was now 
gradually shifting trade to production. The natural resources 
of the region were to be utilised, and it would definitely 
quicken up the pace of Western penetration into the South- 
East A^ia after 1870. 

Only, three States in South-East Asia still retained their 
independence after 1870, Upper Burma, Siam and Vietnam. 
Ag'iin Anglo-French colonial rivalry over the region reached 
its cU’nax during the same period. !\Tost of these States tried 
to take a Ivantages out of the conflict and played the French 
against the English. The policy sncceeded in Siam, while 
in Upper Barma it failed. France had fully established herself 
in Vietnam. While Siam had survived as an independent 
buffer State between British and French spheres of control, 
she lost her border territories to both France and Britain, 
Meanwhile the Dutch concentrated their efforts in Sumatra, 
where the British bv the agreement of 1871 gave them a free 
hand. 

Grcpt Britain, however, adhered to its original policy of 
non-intervention in the .affairs of the Malay States until 1872 
where they were to break away from it. The government was 
satisfied with the safe neutralisation of nine States by the 
limitati^'n of Siam’s suzerainty in the treaty of 1826. The 
policy of non-interference was maintained even after 1867, 
when the Straits Settlements had become separated from the 
India Office and created a Crown Colony. But the British 
Straits settlements had attracted a large-scale immigration of 
the CLincse and by 1860 the r number rose to some hundred 
thousand. Their economic interests were mainly bound up with 
the commerce of the settlements and tin- mining became 
virtu^illy their monopoly. But cenfliots ensued between early 
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mining groups and the Chinese, and intensified by the Confu* 
sians and uncerta'nties nf the 'system of land-ownerships among 
the Malays. After 1860, there conflicts led to a state ot perma- 
nant warfare in Penang and piracy increased liotweon Perak 
and Selangore Th se made the operation of Enulish commerce 
very difficult. A new Governor-General, arrived at SiiiL^apore 
in 1873 with an authority to take direct action in ^^alay. He 
persuaded rival Chinese loaders in Penang to submit their 
disputes to arbitration, and concluded the Trctityof Pangkor 
in 1874 with the Malay State of Perak By tiii> trtaty Perak 
acoeptf'd a British proposal and agreed to follow his advice in 
all matters of general administration. 

The British Government considered the treaty as a lever for 
‘unrestricted growth of ommerco* and f)r a steady increase in 
the vealth and material prosperity of the Malay States. 
Similar treaties were s'gned with Selangore, X I'emhilan 
and Pahang, These four central >tat^8 of the Malay Peninsula 
agreed to form a federation in 1895, but without deimrcating 
the respective powers of federal State governm^'iits. A Ro'^ident- 
General from Kuala Lumpur was to direct a uniiied policy of 
development throughout the four S'ate^. Otherv^ise there wore 
no changes in their relations with the Lngli^h, who had taken 
the federation as an administrative union. The oiher five States 
remained ‘ua-federated* but maintained British Residents as 
their court?. 

In North Borneo a group of British mcreliants had secured 
a lease of territory in 1877 from the Sultan of Brunei. In 1882 
it was taken over by the British North Borneo Company and 
thus the European Company system re-appear'd. Six years 
later the Sulan of Brunei obtained British protection and 
agreed to British control over the foreign relations ot his 
remaining territory. The Company system was however, 
maintained ' which led to a kind of diarchy. Boundaries 
between British and Dutch Borneos were defined by a treaty 
in 1891, and in 1906 Brunei accepted a British Resident. The 
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Sultan of Brunei fared the way very similar to that of one 
of the Malaoy States. 

Great Britain, therefore, had extended her protective power 
over the Malay Peninsula and North Borneo. They were not 
dejure colonies, but they did not fare better than colonial 
administration. Extension of British influence in the recrion 
enabled the British Government to counter balance the French 
and Dutch spheres of iafluonce in South-East Asia. Holland 
by this time, however, extended her control over the whole 
of Sumatra. 

Q. 5. Examine the different stages or French expansion 
in Tndo-China. 

France renewed its attempts to open commercial relations 
with V ctnara when the Revolutionarv and Napoleonic phase 
of its history came to an end. During the l^20’s Louis XXVIII 
sent a scries of ommi'^^arios to the \juyon emperor of Hue to 
cono'udc a commercial treaty with France, but they were 
of no avail. By this time, the French nrs'^ionaries had made 
Christianty an established reliigion in Vie^^rarn The failure of 
attempts for a Franco-Vietnara^se commercial agreement was 
followed by an order of Empen^r Minh-Mang in 1831 for a 
general persecution of the Christians. Developments of Western 
Powers in South-E *st A^ia and tuc outbreak of tho ‘Opium 
War’ in China, however, made Emper w Minh-Manp that his 
rigid isolationist attidiido might hive dangerous consquwices. 
He died in l'^41, and his successor revived the policy of 
persecution with greater enthusiasm. In the meantime, British 
acquisition of Hongkong and opening of five Chinese ports 
for European trade had introduced a new era of Western 
penetration in the Far East. The Frenc i were no longer 
likely to submit to the merciless execution of their mission- 
aries and traders. 

But the French could not do anything more than making 
occasional naval demonstrations as the saviours of those who 
were condemned to death. France itself was stormed by a 
fresh wave of revolution in 1848. In Vietnam Tu-Duo 
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succeeded on the throne in the same year. He was equally a 
Gonfucian Zealot and even more devoted than his predeces- 
sors to the ideals of sealing his country against all European 
influence and persecuting Christian missionaries. The revolu- 
tionary tide in France was over in 1852, and the Third Empire 
was looking not only for safeguarding its subjects in Vietnam, 
but also for seizing territory in Annam. The murder of a 
French missionary in 1856, and the emperor's co-operation 
with the British against Commissioner Yeh of Canton provided 
the necessary pretexts for waging a French oflfmsive. A 
French mission was sent to Hue in ^857 demandinir a 
guarantee of religious liberty for Christians, permission to 
establish a French commercial agency at Hue anrl sanction for 
the appointment of a French consul there. These, were flatly 
refu'sed thereupon a Franco-Spanish force under Admiral 
Rigault de Genonilly started an expedition in 1858. Saigon fell 
in February 1859, and thereafter the French had to feel c »rtain 
difficulties due to 'war on two fronts, in V’ietnam and in China. 
They concentrated their efforts in i861 at the end of the 
China war, and in the f.'ce of their reneweil offensive Tu-Duc 
was obliged to open negotiations with the French in May 1862. 
A draft treaty \^as signed in June at Saiiion by which Tu-Duo 
ceded to France three eastern provinces of Cochin China and 
agreed to pay a heavy idemnity^ He also undertook to allow 
free exercise of the Catholic religion and to open the ports of 
Tourane, Balat and Huang-An to French trade. 

France had thus obtained a secured foothold on the coast. 
It had a further important advance of influence in Indo-China. 
Cambodia under king Norodom was then rented by dynastic 
squabbles. The kingdom had an uneasy existence between her 
two powerful neighbours, Siam and Vietnam ; and it main- 
tained its independence by paying homage and tribute to both. 
In 1861 King.Norodom was forced by his rebel younger brother, 
Si Votha, to take refuge at Battambag. He procceeded to 
seek armed support from the Siamese government for regain- 
ing his throne. But he was advised to return to the capital 
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and he did it \¥ithout resistance. Now his second brother 
revolted against him and the French had an opportunity to 
assume the role of ‘protector* of Cambodia. InJuIylSGS, 
the French offered Norodom protection in order to safeguard 
his independence against Siam and accordingly a treaty of 
protectorate was signed. The publication of the agreement 
started a series of discussions between Paris and Bangkok on 
much vexed question of the status of Cambodia. In 1867, 
Siam consented to surrender her rights over Camdodia ; and 
in the same year France obtained from Emperor Tu-Duc the 
remaining half of Cochin-China 

The French were thus nell set for building up a new 
empire in Tndo-China. But their real interests lay in the 
vVvelopment of trade ^\ith south-western provinces of China. 
To cxT»^ore the prospects of a trans-Burma trade route they 
had already sent a mi^^aion to the Burmese Court in 1855. 
Failure with Burma led them to explore the possibilities 
throush the Mekong and Red Rivers in Tonkin. 
Between l850-r4, bands of T’ai-ping rebels escaped from 
southern provinces of China over the border 
into northern Tonkin. They began by making a living by 
terrorising the locil population. Unn^o to cope with the 
problem so created Emperor Tu-Duc had called the Viceroy of 
Canton for help It was complied with, but these regular 
troops also turned out to be regular robber bands. The French 
saw in this state of affair? an adrairnble opportunity for inter- 
vention. Gamier was sent in 1873, and from then onwards, 
the French used a combination of armed force and diplomatic 
pressure in order to gain control in northern Indo-China. 

French activities in Tonkin evoked a strong opposition 
from China. In fact, the Chinese government had protested 
against opening the Red River to European commerce on 
grounds of the violation of the terms of the Treaty of Tientsin 
(1858h Meanwhile situations in Tonkin had further worsened. 
Now there were Black Flags, Red Flags and Yellow Flags 
besides the professional pirates, who rendered null and void 
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the freedom of navigation in the Bed River. In 1881 Jules 
Ferry became Premier of the Third Republic in France ; in the 
same year the Minister of Foreign Affairs approved a new 
expansionist policy. The French were now planning an 
attack on Tonkin. China reacted very sharply against the 
French invasion. She responded with an explicit assertion of 
her suzerainty over Vietnam. Chinese ‘volunteer forces* 
entered Tonkin by the Red River. But this did not deter the 
French from sending an expedition to Tonkin. Emperor 
Hiep-Hoa^ successor of Tu-Duc had to comply with their 
demands on point of bayonets. Accordingly a French 
protectorate was established over the whole of central and 
northern Vietnam in 1883, and a French resident was placed 
in Tonkin. 

China could not and did not remain inactive against the 
French offensive. Inevitably the steps taken by the French 
led to a state of war between French and China. Some 
fighting took place in Tonkin and the French troops under- 
went a serious disaster. At the news of disister Jules Ferry^s 
Cabinet fell in March 1S83. It was immediately followed by a 
peace protocol signed between China and France. The au^ree- 
ment was finally signed in lS8t whereby China abindoned her 
claim to suzerainty over Indo-China and sanctioned trade 
between Tonkin and her southern provinces. In return France 
undertook te respect the boundary between China and Indo- 
China. But misunderstanding arose between them over the 
withdrawal of Chinese forces from Tonkin which led to a 
renewal of hostilities in 1885. Later, in the same year the 
whole matter was cleared up and a final settlement was 
reached. 

While the French troops had been engaged in Tonkin, there 
were signs of trouble in Cochin-China and Cambodia. The 
former was threatened with invasion by an armed band of 
insurgents, and the situation in the latter made large demands 
of armed forces. The French regime counteracted them by 
l>rutal massaores, and continued until they were ‘entirely 
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pacified*. Id lact, in the new French empire unrest and 
rebellion becaijje chronic factors for some years, but not until 
18U5, it was ‘entirely pacified'. 

In the meantime, the administrative arrangements were 
made by decices i&hued in October 1887. All the Indo-Chinese 
territories under French control were amalgamated into a 
single administrative unit, the Union Indochinoise. It was 
placed in tlio hands of the Minister of Marine and Colonies in 
Pans. The higher adminiMrcition of thi-> was entrusted to a 
civilun Governor-Ceneial audit was divided into five depart- 
ments Cochin-China had a Lieutenant-Governor, Annam and 
Tonkin combined a lleNident-Geiuial and Combodiaa Resident- 
General. Altough they weie uiniei the direct control of the 
goveriior-geneiai each had its autonomous organisation and 

arale budget. 

Q. 6. Examine the economic aspects of European domina- 
tion of South-East Asia. 

Ill al the nme Statt s of South-Easst Abia, the principal 
occupation of 70 to 00 per cent of the population was agricul- 
ture. The tenancy rights were various, and a peasant produced 
ceiealb tor subbisrence, and not for market. His methods 
ami tools of farming w( re antiquated, and so ho did not 
reecne a rctuin cuminensuraie with ms labour. The yield 
per acre was anywhere betwem 2,461 pemnds in Indo-China and 
3,()oJ pouHfls in liK'onesia, while it u.is 7,912 pour ds i i Japan. 
The peasant's poverty was increased by the fragmentation of 
land and the growth of his family. Hi did not recover it by 
the use of modern machines, artificial fertiliser, or improved 
system of irrigation, Minirig.was carried on by foreign enter- 
prise or local government ; but manufacturing was very small 
due to an acute shortage cf skilled labour, technicians of all 
kinds and experienced business executives. Business opera- 
tions were very largely controlled by the Europeans and 
Chinese and to a minor extent by Indians. Particularly the 
Chinese had a monopoly over the retail trade and produce- 
bearing from the peasant. Anyway, in a peasant economy. 
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the peasant, however, maintained a level of existence, 
although at times he fell into indebtedness to the Chinese or 
Indians. 

There was a wide disparity between Asian and European 
standards of living. A general in prosperity of the Europeans 
after the Renaissance opened the gap. While the Asians 
remained static, the people of Europe had developed a scienti- 
fic spirit in productive methods. The Medieval European 
towns were the strongholds of the middle class of merchants, 
master craftsmen and artisans, through whom the scientific 
spirit percolated to the whole of Europe. On the contrary, in 
South-East Asia, foreign trade was a monopoly of the ruler, 
which prevented the emergence of a native commercial middle 
class. Tio towns were the royal citadels, and taught their 
dwellers to conform with established custom. No scientific 
attitude could develope in such an intellectual climate. 

The European powers had started to gain control in South- 
East Asia from the sixteenth century, but it did not extend 
to greater part of region until the nineteenth century. Then 
it covered the whole area except Thailand. It was because 
the Industrial Revolution had greatly increased the importance 
of colonies as markets for exports. It was closely followed 
by territorial expansion to ensure controlled markets. Again 
to procure raw materials for the expanding industries in 
Europe, it was necessery to open up the interior of the colonies. 
Thifr^Is what has been termed as ^economic imperia'ism’, and 
this enveloped the whole of South-East Asia, except Thailand, 
by later nineteenth century. It also radically altered the 
charaater of colonial rule. The European goverments under- 
took to avoid excessive taxes, protect them from foreign 
invasions and civil wars, maintain law and order, extend 
Western education, and introduce a kind of self-government 
in the interest of exploiting the economic advantages of the 
colonies for a longer period. 

So it was likely that the economic character of the 
countries of South-East Asia would change along the lines of 
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economie imperialism*. In fact it was profoundly altered 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Handmade 
articles were considerably replaced by machine tools, and 
hadicraft workers lost their traditional livelihood. Displaced 
workmen returned to earn their living as far labourers. This 
increased the burden on land and held down the rate of wages. 
Again, the peasant was forced to cultivate cash crops, like 
indigo, coffee, etc. in some areas. This was helpful for the 
time being but it scaled down the pressure on agriculture. 

Lack of industrialisation was a factor in South-East Asian 
economy. Industries could have been established only with 
Western capital but the governments had subscribed to the 
doctrine of free private enterprise ; and n^anufacture in the 
home country appeared more profitable. There were, however, 
semi-manufacture industries like smelters in Malaya, oil 
refineries in the Dutch East Indies, and sugar and coconut 
and oil refineries in the Philippines ; but they were too few 
to provide much alternative employment to agriculture. 

But colonial rule and Western capital built up an edifice of 
health and prosperity in South-East Asia. It was because a 
healthy population made more efficient workmen than a 
diseased one, and a prosperous peasant would be a better 
consumer. So, cause and cure of tropical diseases were 
discovered, and health measure introduced. Agricultural 
researches discovered higher- yielding seeds etc. and peasants 
were persuaded to adopt the results of the discoveries. ^New 
lands were brought under cultivation and large irrigation 
projects carried out. Attempts were made to emancipate 
the peasant from money lenders by providing him with loans 
at reasonable rates of interest. Roads and rails were built, 
which benefitted the peasants, foreign estates and mines. 
Production of commodities increased so much so that by 1941, 
South-East Asia supplied 95 per cent of world’s natural rubber, 
70 per cent of the tin, 65 per cent of the copra, and 40 per 
cent of the palm oil. The bulk of the world's rice exports 
came from Burma, Thailand and Indo-China. Besides large 
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quant ities of sugar, tobacco and tea, and about 90 per cent 
of spices were produced in the region. 

The economic changes developed a plural society, and broke 
the self-centented traditional village economy. Widening of 
the market for agricultural produces destroyed the isolation of 
the villages. The decay of handicrafts over-burdened the 
agriculture. Introduction of money economy increased a 
peasant’s debt to the money-lender. Introduction of sedantic 
education opened up the possibility that his son might become 
a Government oflScer. On the whole, the economic aspects of 
colonial rule only made the peasants poorer, as a result of 
which was produced a discontent among them. Nationalists 
persuaded them that their poverty was the result f>f the 
imperialists ; but until the World War II they remained outside 
the political upheavals. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


RISE OF NATIONALISM AND CHALLENGE TO 
EUROPEAN DOMINATION 

Q .1. Examine the factors working behind the upsurge of 
nationalism in South-East Asia. 

Emergence of nationalism in South-East Asia has been 
ubiinlly explained as a revolt against European imperialist 
control. But this cannot explain the upsurge of nationalism 
in S.am \*’luoh has overthrown the absolute monarchy. The 
country was never a colony. On the contrary, the upsurge 
of nationalism may be discerned in the historical development 
of South-East Asia and it was a challenge to foreign revolution 
and a revolt against its own past. In fact, it was a process 
which is generally compared by historians with the European 
Renaissance. 

Anti-foreignism had been a factor in the life of South-East 
Asiaever since the conquest of Malacca by Albuquerque in loll. 
The early Europeans planted factories in the region ; but they 
are to be maintained by powerful fleets and forts with garrisott. 
Among the European, the Portuguese came with a mission to 
wage a crusade against the infidels of South-East Asia. The 
scheme of Catholic missionary enterprise found favour in Louis 
XIV, who had an idea of making a political gain out of it. But 
all these only aroused an intense anti-European Xenophobia 
in Siam. The same view was shared by the people in Burma, 
and Tonkin. In fact, the dwellers of South-East Asia 
had the greatest suspicion towards any type of European 
activity. The States were jealous against any infrigements of 
their independence. 

40 
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The Dineteenth, century brought a new phase of European 
expansion in South-East Asia, Economic developments at 
home compelled British, French and Dutch Governments to 
launch a more intense scheme of colonisation. Government 
oflBcials replaced the great companies of commerce and furthered 
Western political and territorial interests. The project of 
intensive exploration of natural resources and import of foreign 
capital in the interest of economic imperialism had almost 
revolutionised the production system and output. But in a 
purely agrarian economy, producers became dependent upon 
ext«^rnal markets and foreign moneylenders. The colonised 
countries were gradually undergoing a total economic subjec- 
tion and its effects badly affected the inhabitants. The South- 
East Asians came to know the plight of wealth from their 
countries, which gave them an impetus to the movements for 
national independence. It was a dominating factor in South- 
East Asian nationalism during the twentieth century. 

Realisation of the drainage of wealth to Europe was also 
in a sense possible due to the spread of Western Education. In 
fact, the spread of western education instilled among the people 
of South-East Asia the political ideas and ideals implicit m 
Western culture. They studied Britain’s constitutional struggles, 
the American War of Independence and the French Revolution 
and read John Stuart Mill and Shakespeare. But the flame of 
Western education c )uid scorch the souls only of the urban 
people. So p Jitical consciousness of the urban intellectuals 
did not influence the rural people who comp )Sed the bulk of 
the population. In fact the peasants were largely illiterate 
and retained their traditional conception of government. So 
nationalism in South-East Asia could not be equated with 
democracy. But those who came to know of the adversaries 
of colonial life, had learnt it from the ‘liberty’ of Western 
literature. 

The national movements in South-East Asian countries 
attained a pitch of intensity during the first half of the twen- 
tieth century. So the nationalists had the opportunity to draw 
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inspiration from the national self-assertion of the neighbouring 
Asian countries and contemporary Europe, The Boxer Uprising 
of China (1899) and Japan’s emergence as a world power by 
defeating Russia (1905) created a deep impression upon the 
Asians and contributed most positively to the growth of 
national consciousness. In fact, Japan’s example injected a 
change in Chinese politics and drove them into a revolution. 
The Chinese Revolution of 1911, in its turn, had a great impact 
upon the South-East Asian countries. Besides, in another 
neighbouring c )untry, in India, the National Congress, founded 
in 1SS5, declared its profes^cil aim of getting Swaraj or self- 
government for India in 1906. Again, the Allied victory in 
the World War I was n idely represented as a vindication of 
the rights of small nations, and thus added a further stimulus 
to the growths of nationalism in Asia. Finally, during the 
World War II Japan’s slogan of ‘Asia for the Asiatics’, 
her military success against Western colonial powers and 
Chinese Liberation of 1949 directly or indirectly attropinned 
the nationalists in South-East Asian countries. 

As has been already stated, nationalism in South-East Asia, 
was not born out of the revolt against European colonial rule. 
It had its roots deep in the culture of South-East Asia. Amid 
powerful influences from two powerful neighbouring States— 
India and China — the people of South-East Asia retained their 
marked individuality. Thev assimilated -ispects of Indian or 
Chinese cultures, but at the same time they showtd their 
originality and developed their own national cultures. They 
resented against alien oppressive rule and its latest expression 
was against the Western domination and economic 
exploitation. 

National movements in each country followed a largely 
independent course, and in each country gradualists as also 
the advocates of revolution. Against these movements, the 
governments of the South-East Asian countries responded each 
in its own way. The Dutch proclaims the "New Course’, which 
connoted that government of the Indies was to be for the 
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Indies. The French explained that their function was a 
mission civilisatrice. The British responded by promising the 
native people a training for self-government gradually and 
according to Western democratic methods. But these reactions 
failed to arrest the spread of nationalism, and after the World 
War II the wave of discontent with Western domination led 
to the emergence of a series of independent States in South- 
East Asia. 

Q. 2. Give an account of nationalist movements in the 
Philippines. 

The upsurge of nationalism was first felt in the Philippines 
among the South-East Asian States. It was not accident^ 
nor surprising because Spanish colonial rule in those islands 
dated back to the sixeeenth century. Indeed, Spain set up a 
single political administration and around it the FilipiLO people 
were united for the first time. Another bond of their unity 
was their religion, i.e., Christianity, Again, Western education 
had its beginnings in the islands much earlier than in any other 
neighbouring States, Therefore, the Philippines had reasons 
for their early awakening of national consciousness. 

From the mid-nineteenth century, nationalism expressed 
itself in the Philippines in a variety of ways. There were 
hundreds* of minor revolts, including a major one in 1872 
Notable among the early nationalist leaders was Jote Rizal, 
wh^ se fascile pen drew a sordid picture of Filipino sufferings 
under Spanish rule. He led a somewhat mild and gradualist 
movement, and had a constitutional and intellectual outlook. 
He and his associates had organised the Young Filipino Party to 
press upon the government to improve the lot of the Filipinos, 
But this party lost control of the nationalist movement, when 
the Spanish Government refuted to concede even moderate 
reforms, Rizal himself was tried on charge^ of rebellion^ 
sedition and illicit association, and shot dead on December 
30, 1896. 

The failure of the Young Filipino Party paved the way for 
the armed revolutionaries to get the leadership for nation- 
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lism. A secret society the Katipunaiii was founded in Manila 
in July 1892. Its twin aims were to win independence by force 
and to unite all Filipinos into a nation-State. The leadership 
of the revolutionary army was invested upon Aguinaldo and 
fighting began in August 1896, But the revolutionaries fared no 
better than the moderates, .ind Aguinaldo suffered no worse 
a fate than exile. In the meantime, war broke out between 
Spain and the United States, in 1898, and the Utter used 
Aguinaldo and his associates as useful weapons against the 
former. On May 1, the Spanish fieet was destroyed in Manila 
Bay, and by arrangement with the Americans Aguinaldo 
returned to the Philippines to proclaim a renewal of the 
li itional struggle against Spain. 

Manila fell to American forces in August 189^>, but defeat 

the np iin did not lead to inde">endence of the Philippines. 
In the following February the American Senate took over the 
e mntry from Spain in the peace terras. With the 
emergence >f the Tnited States as a South-East Asian Power, 
Filipino independenc' became a forlorn hope. The revolutio- 
nary nationalists carried on guerrilla operations against the 
new occupying power iiiitil 1 901 when Aguinaldo gave in. The 
transition from military to civil rule took place in the same 
year, and the Philippines Commission proccided to act as both 
supreme executive and legislature. It was a system of 
paternalist autocracy, which tried to work out a seriecbof 
projects for the rapid modernisation as public works, hygiene, 
Iransport, education and justice. 

The paternalist system was modified by the Philippine 
Organic Act passed in the American Congress in 1902. The 
Act provided that after a census a popular assembly with 
eighty members was to be elected by single-member constituen- 
cies. The Commission was then to become the Upper House 
of a bi-cameral legislature, but continue to be the Cabinet 
of a Governor-General, who was to exeicise executive powers. 
The most significant provision was that two Filipino delegates 
were to sit in the American Congress but not to vote. The Act 
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made it practical for the natioualists to form political parties 
in order to revert to constitutional methods. Thus the Federal 
Party emerged, and its political aim was to get a federal^ 
union with America. A second one, the Nationalist Party 
was formed, and it made independence its supreme objective. 
The second party secured a complete victory in the election of 
1907 which was held under qualified voting. 

The Nationalist Party in its struggle for political indepen* 
dence met with an iiicrea.sing sympathetic response from the 
United States after 1912, In that year. Democratic Victory 
brought President Woodrow Wilson into office. Between 1913 
and 1921 there wa'^ rapid progress towards Filipinasion. In fact 
during the War-time enthusiasm for the principle of self-deter- 
mination, representative government in the Philippines was 
Carrie 1 to a stage further to responsible ifovernment. In both 
the llou.sea of the legislature the Filipinos secured a predo- 
minant though nut a final voive. More Filipinos were taken 
into government services, and their legislature pursued a 
radical policy of economic nationalism and nationalisation. 
Moreover, the United States promised to reeogriiee their 
independence as soon as a stable government was formed. 

But after 1921, there was cooling-off in American enthusiasm 
for Philippine independence, when the Be publicans returned to 
power in 1921. Their rigid application of the repressive Junes 
Law led to a deadlock in the administration as conflict cropped 
up between Governor- General Wood and Filipino leaderSp 
Wood’s successor settled the issue at stake. But after the 
world slum of 1931, there was a growing opinion in the U.S. in 
support of the aim of Filipino nationalism. It was more so 
after yet another democratic victory in 1933. The idea behind 
it was that political independence of islands would fairly 
entail the loss of special privileges in the American market. 
It would enable the Philippine products to compete with 
equal termil neither with American products nor with purely 
American commercial interests in other ways. 

Is accordance with the new attitude, the U.S. Senate offered 
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to the Philippmes in 1935 a new Constitution of the American 
model. In it the islanders obtained the right of self-government. 
The Governor-General became America’s first High Commissioner 
to the Philippines, and a government was formed by the 
Nationalist Party with Manuel Quezon as its President. But 
the Constitution did not confer upon them full political indepen- 
dence, and the price paid for it was not very heavy. Immigra- 
tion -of the people and products of the Philippineo into the 
United States was limited, but not vice versa. 

The Piiipin(js had to wait for anotlr r ten xears to assume 
the responfiibilitif s of full political indep^^ndence. But during 
this period the countiy was exposed to the rigours ot economic 
independence throuizh the slow rem #val of American hegemony 
and the sheltering wall of American tariff protection was slowly 
remove d The {)• rioci was aNo rnarke 1 by a nationalist disillu- 
sionment, f *r although the Constilu ion \\a> purely a demo- 
cratic one in iluory, the Xacionili'j’^ government made it 
ilioroughh oligarchic in f ractic( which prevented growth of 
p )litical parties. But the-e did no* diminish the achievement 
of a measure of political independence, on the contrary, under- 
lined the extfiit to whidi t'lo Philippines depended upon 
American trade and investment, technical and managerial skill, 
fo meet the realitie.s of the time, some adjn>tinentB were made, 
and the United St 'tes agreed in J939 to slow' down the pace of 
raising duties on imp )rts from the Philippines and to grant 
full political independence that had been promised for 19^. 

But before all these were to be fulfilled, the Philippine 
had found themselves within the Japanese sphere of co-pros- 
perity. Under Japanese occupation a Constitution was drafted 
and the Philippines was proclaimed a republic in October 
1943. Meanwhile, President Quezon and his Cabinet were in 
exile at Washington and from there they were preparing the 
post-war reconstruction of the Philippines. With regard to 
their political status, the United States explicitly promised 
that the islands would receive full political independence on 
July 1946. Meanwhile Quezon died in 1644, and the American 
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troops under General Mao Arthur drove the Japanese troops of 
oooupation. Filipinos obtained their long-oherished full 
political independence on the specified time. The republic of 
the Philippines thus came into being, with Boxeas as President. 

Q. 3. Examine the different trends in the development 
of nationalism in Indonesia. How did its Dutch rulers reacted 
against it ? 

rhe different trends. Awakening of national awareness 
began in Indonesia early in the twentieth century. Its first 
signs were felt in Java, where two-thirds of the population 
were crowded into one-fifteenth of the total area. Contempo- 
rary events, like the Boxer Rising in China, the Filipino Revolt 
against Spain, of the Japanese victory against Russian, — all 
had a marked effect upon tiny groups of Indonesian intelligen- 
tsia. In fact, the literati^ which composed a microscopic 
minority in the society, were worried by the inferior status 
accorded to them under Western domination, and held that 
the spread of education was the only means of salvation. 
Accordingly a wave of native movements for the spread of 
education led by Baden Adjeng Kartini emerged in Indonesia 
in 1900. The idea was borrowed from Japan's progess which 
was taken as a proof that energetic Westernisation eould enable 
an Asian State to assert itself internationally and to gain 
equality of status with Western Powers. 

Nationalism in Indonesia was, th^efore, a moderate and 
gradualist movement in its beginnings, and its professed aims 
was westernisation. The first national association, Budi 
Utomo (Glorious Endeavour), was founded in 1908 by Dr. 
Waidin Sudira Usuda. A group of Javanese intellectuals and 
officers, undertook to train its members for social and educa- 
tional leadership. Infact, their’s was a battle against poverty 
and ignorance rather than against ‘imperialism’ a programme 
of gradual and general advance under Dutch guidance towards 
the attainment of Western standards of living and of social 
and political conduct. 

The movement inugurated by the Budi Utomo had a 
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narrow basis and lacked popular appeal. It was followed by 
an association of a very dififerent character, the Sarekat Islam, 
in 1911. The movement was organised on racial and religious 
'emotions against Chinese exploitation, and aimed at promotion 
of Indonesian commercical enterprise, mutual economic sup- 
port, the intellectual and material prosperity of Indonesians and 
the true religion of Islam. The movement gained early and 
wide popularity among the rural people, but like the Budi 
Utomo it was not directed against Dutch rule. Gradually the 
Sarekat Islam developed into a national movement 
and its earlier aims merged into the wider object of national 
independence. 

The nationalists in Indonesia generally expected until the 
World War I that independence could be achieved in easy 
rtiid by peaceful methods. The wartime self-determina- 
tion, an 1 p';st-war claims of nationalism in Europe injected a 
more iir^rressivc and impatient attitude am )ng the Indonesian 
nationalist^. Doctrines v'^f international socialism and com- 
munism also followed in its train. The new attitudes were 
reQected sn the organisation of the Sarekat Islam Party on the 
one hand, and in the emer^rence of the Perserikatan Komunist 
(P. K. I.) on the other. The P. K. I, worked throush Iibour 
groups and orgranisations and ore:ani«»ed a sciics of strikos which 
culminated in a fuUsci'je f^ommunist rising: in 102»)-‘2T. It 
w«is riiThi#^S'«ly S'lporee'^cd nnd communist leadership in the 
Indonesian n ovement came to an end. 

In the meanwhile the Sarekat Islam Party drew support 
of the Indonesian grad'iates from Europe and adopted a policy 
of nun-cooperation. It had also established relations with 
the Indian National Congress. The suppression of the 
Communist uprising left the Sarekat Islam as the main organ 
of nationalist movements. But by this time, a multiplicity of 
parties bad arisen, and the Sarekat Islam’s emphasis on 
education and economic conditions failed to satisfy the aspira- 
tions of the discontented students of the Indonesian Club in 
Holland. The latter organised a new political party, the 
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Perserikatan National Indonesia (P.N.I), in 1927 under the 
leadership of Djipto Mangum Kusuma, and Soekarno. It 
launched a big non-oooperation movement to achieve a kind of 
self government and rallied behind it all the nationalist orga- 
nisations. But the Dutch authorities unwilling to execute any 
real transfer of power, interned the chief leaders of the P.N.I. 
in 1934. For the release of the leaders and invigorate the 
nationalist movement, the Indonesians had to wait until 1942 
and the coming of the Japanese. 

The Dutch response : Growth of nationalism in Indonesia 
during the early years of tne century coincided with the 
evolution of a ‘New course’ in Dutch policy with regard to 
colonial affairs. The ‘Et Ideal policy’, containing a moral 
reponsibility for the nitivc welfare and ‘decentralisation’ of 
the administration, was promuk'ated in 1^01. In its broad 
aspect, the policy implicitly supported the Indonesian cause 
for Belt-government. So there was much common ground 
between the Dutch rulers and Indonesian nationalists. In fact, 
the 'Ethical Policy' provided an incentive to the ilevelopment 
of modern democratic institutions slowly and cautiously upon 
the basis of traditional institutions. It also required adoption 
of new' political ideas in old forms and forces in Indonesian 
society. ‘Decentralisation’ envisaged delegation of powers 
from the Hague to Batavia, and a senes of laws were passed 
thereof. These laws included the developmeut of municipal 
district and local councils not only to encourgage the develop- 
ment of local responsibility but also to train Indonesians in 
the art of local self-government. In the provinces and resi* 
dencies they allowed a non-democratic self-government by 
native rulers under the benevolent supervision of Dutch 
Residents, and inaugurated indirect rule. The climax reached 
in 1916, when the people’s Council {Volksraad) was instituted, 
to work as a national Parliament with a majority of Dutch 
members and nominated members. 

But that the pious platitudes of the Dutch rulers were 
planned to ‘kill home rule by kindness’ began to express in 
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the post war years. The agressive and impatient Indonesian 
nationalists demanded something more than slow political 
evolution and assurances of good will. They found a very 
wide discrepancy between political concession and economic 
progress. Although there was a boom in the production system 
during the post-war decade, it only expanded the immigration 
of a large number of resident Dutch population the blijvers) 
and Dutch civil servants, businessmen and technicians (the 
trekkers). It appeared to the nationalists that the Dutch were 
tightening up their grp on Indonesian’s adinini.stration 
and economy, and had no intention of permitting any real 
shift of power. More positively, the Dutch maugurateo a 
policy of ruthless suppression of nationalist movements in 
order to sateguard tlieir imperial interests in IndMi'e-u 

Tlie boom was follow'id by a slum during the thirties and it 
badly hit Indcniosia am >nL' other South-Eant A-ian countries. 
T1 m‘ Dutch faced <^lie challenge 4iere, a.nd the international 
situation arisinj/ out of the depression made the Dutch cons- 
cious ab(Mit the liabilities of colonial rule. Particularly after 
1930, thty feb the need of renewed partnership with the 
Indonesians to revive trade and independence. The idea of 
political independence assumed a new shade ot meaning, and it 
became deeper with the outbreak uf the World War II, when 
Holland becMme ciu oflF from her oversea> colonies by German 
invasion. 

Q. 4. How do you explain the emergence of nationalism in 
French Indo-China. 

The people of Indo-China under French rule were likely to 
absorb the political ideas of the West more rapidly than any 
other South-East Asian State. It was due to the fact that the 
French Revolution of 1789 bad provided the ideological basis 
for nationalism in Europe. Therefore, it was expected that 
political contact with France was likely to result in a spread of 
liberal ideas. But this did not imply that French colonial 
policy as such would consciously foster nationalism and volun- 
tarily prepare dependent territories for self-government. In 
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fact, their policy was fashioned as 'the neat hierarchy of French 
colonial administration modelled on the Napoleonic pattern. 
The general purpose of French colonial rule was an assimilation 
of economic, cultural and political force rather than offer 
independence. 

In accordance with these principles, the French recons- 
tituted the administration of their South-East Asian posse- 
ssions. The States of Combodia, Laos, Annam and Tonkin 
were protectorates, not colonies. French rule over them was 
indirect and so designed as to preserve in a modified form 
native rule, and indigenous custom and institutions. But as 
elsewhere in South-East Asia, the facade of indirect rule did not 
hinder real development of centralised imperial power. Techni- 
cally only Cochin-China was the only one to rank as a colony 
and to be under direct control. Its administration was left in 
the hands of a governor assisted by a Privy Council and a 
Colonial Council. Both in the colonies and protectorates the 
actual administration was carried out by native ofiQcers under 
the guidance of the French. The Native Consultative Assembly 
was also organised to make foreign rule somewhat less unpala- 
table. This policy of assimilation was advertised as Indo-China 
'association’ daring the rule of Albert Sarraut. 

The official policy of ‘assimilation’ provided for secular 
elementary schools in every village and canton and traditional 
village schools gradually disappeared. But Western education 
made very slow progress until 1906, when Patll Bean founded 
the modern educational system. Among the Indo-Chinese ethic 
groups the Vietnamese were above the average mental and 
physical ability. They numbered about three-fourths of the 
total population, and among them developed a middle class 
based upon rice-growing and money-lending. They were most 
affected by Western education and their longing for political 
authority was denied by French paternalist policy. In the 
early twentieth century, political tensions arose in Indo-China 
'out of the reaction of a comparatively intelligent people to the 
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apparent conflict between liberal revolutionary theory and 
conservative colonial policy’. 

So, like in India, Nationalism in the Indo-Chinese States 
started from a middle class discontent. The early Vietnamese 
nationalists aimed at a whole process of modernisation and the 
demand for a training in Western political and social techniques 
preceded the development of a revolutionary nationalist 
movements. Developments in the neighbouring State, China, 
had a deep impact upon the Vietnamese, and and the example 
of Chinese revolution and the founding of the Kuomintang 
pointed their aims more consciously towards national indepen- 
dence. Japan’s example of successful Westernisation and her 
victory over Russia had nothing much to do with Vietnamese 
national movement. 

Before the World War I, nationalist mevements in Indo- 
Ciiina did not assume any definite shape. There were only 
minor skirmishes between Vietnamese intellectuals and students 
and the French administration. But French liberal policies 
were unable to prevent Vietnamese nationalism from taking 
the shape of a movement during the 1914-18 war. During the 
war many of the Vietnamese had been brought to France, who 
returned to Indo-China after 1918. On their return, these 
people extended support to the nationalist movement and 
imported communism. At the same time, the disappointment 
of educated Vietnamese also mounted high largely due to their 
exclusion from administrative and political responsibility. 
Due to all these nationalism in Indo-China inevitabljr lead 
towards radicalism. 

The nationalists in Indo-China were not, however, an 
organised force. Various political groups and parties emerged 
among which many had changed their names, if not their 
programme, more than once. Some of them derived their 
programme from the principle of self-determination proclaimed 
by the victorious Allies, some from the Indian swaraj movement 
while others imbibed the teachings of the Cantonese Commu- 
nists. The governments turning down a programme of mild 
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reform in early twenties helped the extremists to assume 
leadership in nationalist movements from the moderates. 
Of them, the left-wing revolutionary group under a Russian 
trained leader, Ho Chi Minh« showed most tenacity of purpose 
after ]927. 

The Nationalist movement in Indo-China turned to terrorist 
oampaign in 1929. It was followed a- year later by a mutiny 
at Yen Bay of the Tonkinese garrison. Insurrections soon 
broke out in various parts until they were broken up by force. 
Nationalist leaders of diverse revolutionary categories were 
arrested or fled from the country. Ho Chi Minh was imprisoned 
at Hong Kong, and due to the ferocity of the suppression his 
communist group had to maintain continuity by developing 
an underground organisation. They survived to form the core 
of a new party, the Viet Minh or the league for the Indepen- 
dence of Vietnam, which came into being in 1939. During the 
Japanese occupation it became the spearhead of the Nation- 
alist movement, and tightened its prospects of becoming 
successor to French colonial rule. 

Q. 5. Review how the British rules oriented their administra- 
tion to meet Burmese nationalism. 

The final annexation of Burma in 1886 met with a stiff 
guerrilla resistance from the Burmese army. They melted 
away into the jungle villages and carried on their resistance 
movement in collaboration with the thugyis, who had been the 
backlone of the Burmese system of district administration. 
Abolition of the kingship added fuel to the fermentation, and 
evoked a nation-wide reaction against foreign rule. The British 
conquerors sternly subdued the country and made a stand- 
ardisation of the Burmese administration by attaching the 
country to their Indian empire. This policy involved a 
disregard to the local custom and tradition but it was in 
consonance with the new policy of government interference, 
aiming at improved efSciency. 

For purposes of civil administration, the British authorities 
divided the whole country in fourteen districts, each under a 
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Deputy or an AHsistant Commissioner. Subsequently the 
village was made the basic social and political unit, as it was 
in India. Acts were passed in ls87 and 1889 accordingly, and a 
civil servant mvo-nfc, replaced the myothugyis, the traditional 
village administrator. A whole set of foreign legal system was 
introduced and a negative attitude was taken towards Burmese 
Buddh'sm. Meanwhile Gladstonian liberalism had its way 
in shaping colonial poli^’ie-. Accordirigiy in 1897 the Chief 
Comrnissionpr of Burmi \\ «'* pr imoted to the > ank of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and he was to be assisted by a Legislative 
Council of nine nominated members. 

From 1897 onwards a new policy, emphasising on the 
forms of constitutionalism, was set to work. But the process 
was very slow and there was no demand for a faster pace of 
constitutional advance in Burma. It was due to the fact that 
Bu'^mese national sentiment did not recover from the shock 
of British conquest until the Japan's victory over Russia in 
1905. The British did not, however, falter to make gestures 
of ‘eflSciency.’ The Morley-Minto Refer of 1909 increased 
the size of the Burma Legislative Council to a membership of 
thirty with a non-ofiBcial majority. But the project was 
designed not to introduce, directly or indirectly, parliamentary 
system. Again under the stress of the World War I, Britain 
made promises of political advancement in India and Burma. 
In the Government of India Act, based on the recommendation 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, it was stated that Burma’s 
case should be reserved for special consideration. 

But Burmese nationalism sprang suddenly and fully into 
new life during the war-years. A storm of protest arose on 
the prescriptions of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. Against 
the special proposals for political development the Burmese 
nationalists organised b >ycotts and raised a vociferous 
demand for Home Rule. The British Parliament decided to 
extend to Burma the dyarchical form i f constitution as a 
counterpoise. Although the Burmese extremists condemned 
it as introduced, it was introduced in 1923. In the new 
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Boheme, the Legislative Council was increased to 103, of whom 
70 were to be elected by 2 million out of population of 1 1 
million. The Reserved Subjects such as, law and order, 
revenue, finance, and irrigation should remain sunder the 
control of Governor-in-CounciL The Transferred Subjects, 
like education, agriculture, public health and public works, 
were to be dealt with by two ministers responsible to the 
legislature alone. In addition Burma was given five seats in 
the new Indian legislature at New Delhi. 

The first instalment of British parliamentary model was 
thus introduced in Burma in 1923. The Burmese nationalists 
under the banner of the people's party composed a solid 
block in the Legislative Council right from the start. There 
were other political parties who were either supporters of the 
government, or extreme nationalists and l)(\^ cotted this 
Council. The reforms of 1923 were reviewed iii 1928 by the 
Simon Commission. On the basis of its report, the question 
of constitutional separation of Burma from India was debated 
in a special Round Table Conference of 1931-2, The Govern- 
ment and Big Business gave unqualified support to separation, 
and it aroused the deepest suspicions among the nationalists. 
Under the leadershp of Dr. Ba Maw they organised a strong 
Anti-separatfon League, which in the elections of 1932 won 
a sweeping majority. The antiseparationists did not, 
however, support permanent union with India , But against 
their protests, the Government of India Act was passed in 19 
providing separation of the two countries. It was to take 
effect on April 1, 1937. 

The new Constitution 'was given body in the Government of 
Burma Act, 1933 and spirit in the Instrument of Instruction 
from his Majesty to the Government.* With a whole set of 
officials, Burma government came directly under British 
Parliament. It also provided a bi-cameral legistature — a fully 
elected House of Representative and a Senate, with half of its 
members elected by the House of Representatives and half 
nominated by the Governor. Executive authority was given 
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to a full cabinet of ministen chosen from the political party 
holding a majority of seats in parliament. Matters relating to 
foreign relations, defence, currency, and the special areas 
containing the Shans, Karens and other hill peoples, were, 
however, reserved for the Govemor-in>Council. The right of 
franchise was extended to all males above the age of eighteen 
and to all females above twenty-one. The elections were held 
in 1937 and Dr. Ba Maw became the first prime minister. 

But setting up of a democratic constitutional machinery 
did not automatically lead to full independent control over 
economic and political life. So, the Burmeses nationalists did 
not remain complascent with the representative and responsi* 
bio government. They were inclined to accept the British 
rule as a necessary ingredient for bringing out a modern Burma 
into the world. On the eve of the World War II, they now 
turned their attention towards agrarian distresses and began 
agitation to gain full independence. 

Q. 6. How do you account for the late awakening of 
nationalist movements in Malay States. 

The British administration in the Malay Straits were not 
called upon to deal with national movements before the 1930's. 
It was because of the fact that no such movement existed 
there. In fact, the upsurge of nationalism wss comparatively 
delayed in the Malay states, while in other South-East Asian 
states it had already made a speedy resurgence. 

The reasons may be broadly summed up into two : plura- 
lism and prosperity. In faet there was a kind of political* and 
administrative pluralism arising out of the division of the 
Malay Peninsula into the three straits Settlements and ninft 
Malay States. Under the straits Settlements, Penang, Malacca 
and Singapore, constituted a Crown Colony administered by a 
governor. The other nine states, however, remained, in 
theory and to some extent, in practice, independent under 
their native rulers. They maintained relations with the 
British, and they were British protectorates and not con- 
quered colonies. The governor of the Straits Settlements wa^ 

41 
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the British ComiDissioner for the Malay States and through 
treaty relations separate British Residents or Advisers were 
attached to each state. 

Again there was not a uniform pattern of treaty relation- 
ship between ^Britain and the nine Malay States, The States 
Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang organised a 
federation in 1895. The rulers of Kedah, Perils Kelantan, 
Trengganu, after their exchange of Siamese for British suzera- 
inty in 1909| and Johore separately agreed to accept guidance 
from British Advisers. Opposed as they were against a federa- 
tions, they were called the Unfederated States. The Federa- 
ted States also entered into uniform treaties providing British 
advice in all matters excepting those concerning religion and 
custom. So, all the Malayan rulers surrendered a considerable 
part of their independence to rritain, irrespective of their 
states ; and due to a kind of superiority complex they and 
their people did not think in terms of sovereignty. In reality, 
the English took over ultimate power that lay behind British 
protection, and exercised it through influence. 

Within the federation itself there was no clear demarcation 
of matters relating to the centre and the states ; and the 
federation agreement of 1895 •virtually placed the centre out- 
side the circle’. As a result the federal balance was usually 
unstable and the Resident-General with undeflned powers 
increasingly assumed a fair amount of initiative and direction. 
It developed a trend towards shaping a union, and the creation 
of O' Federal Council in 1909 virtually dwarfed the State 
Council leaving little room for independent action. This 
trend toward centralisation continued until 1930, when the 
State Councils were made more representative. Henceforward, 
they took after such matters, such as agriculture and education, 
within their respective borders. 

Forms of independent rule with no real executive and 
legislative powers were thus retained by the Malay States. 
But while British protection, constitutional and administrative 
arrangements speeded up nationalist movement in Burma, they 
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had no important bearing upon the growth of political con- 
ciousness in Malay. It was because the population was racially 
diverse and included several transient elements. They were a 
virtual roadblock to the growth of a single national aware- 
ness ; and even if it was possible it was bound to be extremely 
slow. Within the framework of a social-pluralism, if there 
were«grievances among the Malay people, they were economic 
rather than political. But among the diverse social atoms, the 
Chinese had developed a kind of patriotism but that was for 
their motherland. 

Lastly, under the British regime, the Malay people lived in 
a state of general satisfaction. It was because, it brought 
sort of economic prosperity. Resources in these states were 
widely exploited and Malya's foreign trade soared rapidly 
during the boom years of the 1920*8. Its benehts reached to 
the people in genera), and although they were not equally 
shared, they forestalled the economic awareness of the people 
until the early thirties, when depression reduced Malay’s trade 
to a total value of £ 121 million in 1938. The economic 
debackle made the people conscious about their grievances 
which in due course assumed the shape of national 
movements. 

Q. 7. Review the transition of Siam from a monarchy to a 
constitutional government between 1910 and 1942. 

Among the South-East Asian States Siam with her 
national survival had escaped formal domination by Western 
powers. But she could not remain outside the general move 
towards Westernatun, and in this way her inhabitants had 
developed a degree of national awareness. Nationalism in 
Siam did not lead to anti-foreignism ; instead it turned 
aganinst the political absolutism of Chakvi dynasty and 
economic domination of the Chinese community. But the 
latter was rather a symptom of nationalist feeling than a 
practical economic proposition. The Siamese middle cla&s 
were bent on assuming political power. 

The year 1910 was important in Siamese history for more 
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than one reason. It saw a riot in Bangkok arising out of the 
imposition of the poll-tax upon the Chinese. In the same 

year, king Chulalongkorn died and he was succeeded by Vajxr- 

avudh. the eldest among his seventy-seven children. The 
new ruler, was a graduate of Cambridge, and introduced a set 
of social reforms in order to bring Siam into line with the 
Western ideas and practices. He. like his father, appointed 
European specialists to advise on the modernisation of the 
various departments of the state and the public services. By 
relying his sympathy with the Allies, and declaring war 
agist Germany during the World War 1. Siam gamed German 
shipping as a booty, secured membership of the League of 
NaSns and abandonment of certain extra-territorial 


privileges. 

His death in 1925 was followed by the succession of his 
youngest brother. Prince Prajadhipok. Before him the most 
pressing problem was the financial bankruptcy caused by the 
extravagance of his eldest brother. He balanced the budget 
by taking resort to economy in public expenditure. He also 
revived the Cabinet and organised a Supreme Council consisting 
of the five most important princes to advice him. In 1927, 
he set up a Privy Council to widen the circle of his 
advilers. He also created a committee of forty to investigate 
into malrs given to them and report. But his reign also 
experienced the great slump ; but it was in some ways, less 
hard than in other South-East Asian countries. The depression 
however, strengthened the nationalist demand for the removal 
of foreign hold on the country's economy, and created a havoc 
in the government finances. In fact, the financial difficulties 
to states and the resulting economics led the nationalist 
movement a step forward. 

Nationalist movement in Siam had been inaugurated by a 
of Western-educated Siamese youths, who longed for 
^ bare in government power. But all avenues of a brighter 
wereseserved for royal princes, the King's ministers 
and foreign ministers, and nominated members of the aristo- 
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ctaqj. Again, the king retained absolute discretionary 
power in all matters, and he was a despot, of benevolent type. 
The nationalists were advocates of constitutionalism, and so 
their movement were oppossed to absolutism and therefore 
resentful against the monarchy. The drastic salary cuts of 
the members of the Civil Service and pruning of the army 
officers added fuel to the resentment against princely influence. 
Pridi Banomyong, a brilliant young lawyer trained in Paris 
and a Professor of Law at the Chulalongkorn University, 
united the discontented elements under his leadership in 1932, 
and in June 24, he drafted a constitution and with military 
help took over Bangkok, — and thus staged a bloodless 
revolution. 

As a result of the Coup d* etat, the king accepted the 
provisonal Constitution. He lost his prerogatives except that 
of pardon, and the princes were excluded from ministerial 
posts and the army. The People’s Party of Pridi and his 
supporters took over the management of the Government. 
Tney nominated a Senate of 70 members, and it appointed an 
Executive Council with p ^wer to j)romulgate laws and control 
ministers. After six months the Senate was to be replaced 
by an elected Assembly and there was to be universal franchise 
after ten years. Thus the oligarchy was widened and 
democracy had to wait ten years more. The new government 
was a party dictatorship, but in order to appease the conserva- 
tive opinion, Pridi and his lieutenant chose P’ya Monopa'^orn 
in take over the actual government. But P’ya Manopakorn 
increased the royal pov ers and preragatives relaxed restric- 
tions on the princes of the royal family and thus paved the 
way for conservative influence in the goverment. The People’s 
Party was dissolved in 1933, and Pridi and his group were 
shaken of their control with the King’s connivance. 

P’ya Manopakoran, in a frenzy of conservative revival, 
aroused suspicion among officers leaders, headed by P’ya 
Bahol. They carried on a Coup-d^ etat in June 1933 and P’ya 
Manopakorn resigned. A new Couneil was formed and the 
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Assembly recalled. The GoYernment ratified the change 
and Pridi returned with all charges of Communism against him 
exhonerated. Shortly the government was faced with f, serious 
military revolt led by Prince Bovaradej, the king’s cousin. 
But Buang P'ibun Songgram, in command of the government 
forees, supported the rebellion. The king maintained neutrality, 
but the support of royal princes to the rebels prevented 
him and the aristocracy from gaining confidence of the people. 
A rift between Pridi and P^ibun also divided the middle class 
movement. However, elections were held in November 1933 
in order to counteract the influence of the rebel sympathisers, 
and Pridi’s following secured an apparent majority of seats* 
But the new government had to resign in 19 J4 on the occasion 
of ratifying a rubber agreement with Britain, and P’ya Bahol 
returned with a vote of confidence. In 1936, the king 
abdicated in a haste to recover his right to veto any 
legislation, and his nephew Prince Ananda Mahidan, succeeded 
him. Meanwhile P’ibun’s influenee continued to grow, in 
December 1938, he formed a Cabinet, with Pridi as Minister 
of Finance. They adopted radical financial measures and 
developed a kind of Siamese chauvinism* They also changed 
the official name of Siam to Thailand in June 1939 and with 
the outbreak of the World War they joined the Japanese side. 

In the Siamese political developments, leaders who took 
an active part in the government affairs during the period 
were the small group of men who had gained power through 
the bloodless revolution of 1932 and who intended to keep 
that power to themselves* The revolution did not^ however, 
provide a basis for national democratic institutions in Siamese 
society. The great man of Siamese people were peasants, 
and they were undisturbed by the political developments 
and never trained ia political ideas. 

Q. 8. Discuss the impact of Japanese occupation on the 
nationalist nMi¥ement8 in the Sonth-East Asian States daring the 
Second World War. 

Nationalism in the South-East Asian countries had been 
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® vital fore daring the inter-war period, and it had derived 
much of its strength from the declining prestige of European 
civilisation in Asia, and from the Western ideas of self-determi- 
nation. In fact, it had encouraged small groups of Western-edu- 
cated young aspirants to assume political power. But hardly 
had the movements assumed a definite shape before they 
were caught up in the mielstrom of the World War II. The war 
swept the Western colonial and protective administrations 
almost completely away, and Japan emerged in the guise of 
saviour of Asia. The whole of South-East Asia went under 
Japanese occupation during 1942-45 and nationalists 
experienced a sudden jerk. One effect of the Japanese 
occupation was that it intensified the nationalist sentiment 
and accelerated the pace of independence movements 
everywhere. 

During the early ye^rs of the twentieth century Japan 
was at the throes of an industrial boom. The amount of her 
surplus capital had been daily increasing, and she needed 
more food, more raw materials and a consumer’s market. 
This compelled her to adopt an expansionist foreign policy. 
In fact Japan signed the Anti-Comintern Pact in November 
1936 to satiate her designs in China against the prospective 
Soviet counter-m jve ^ and both Japan and Soviet Russia 
made huge concentration of troops on the borders of Korea, 
Manchuria and China. But then the situations t> ok draqjatic 
turns and the Munich Settlement was pointer that Japan 
might expand in South-East Asia without much resistance 
from Britain or France. She, therefore, began her southward 
push, when the European situation melted into a global war. 
She apprehended a big danger from the United States ; but 
nevertheless she committed herself fully to the South-East 
Asian gamble. 

Japan made a good stride in South-East Asia, and 
defeated the American troops at Pearl Harbour by a surprise 
attach on December 6, 1941. In the meantime, it appeared 
that German victory in Europe was certain ; and so Japan 
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quickened her tempo of South-East Asian venture. In 
faoti after Pearl Harbour, her offensive went ahead with 
breathless speed. She invaded the Philippines^ and moved 
down the Malay Peninsula to Singapore. Anglo*Chinese 
attempts fell in Burma before her decisive ground and air 
superiority and within five months after Pearl Harbour, the 
Japanese had conquered most of their ‘Greater East Asia 
co-prosperity sphere’. 

Japan, at the dawn of the century, had been a source 
of inspiration to the nationalists of most of the Soutn-East 
Asian States by dint of her victory over Russia in 1905. But 
between the Russo-Japanese War and her invasion of South- 
East Asia, she had failed to stimulate any nationalist rising 
against Western colonialists. Now the Japanese moved 
With the slogan t ‘Asia for the Asians’ ; and she sought the 
complete eradication of Western infiuence and culture. In 
the Buddhist countries, she made much play with the fact that 
she was also a Buddhist country ; and in non-Buddhist States 
she loudly proclaimed a ‘Three of Movement^ : 'Japan the 
Leader of Asia’. ‘Japan the Protector of Asia’, and ‘Japan the 
Light of Asia’. Finally, where these slogans did not seem 
very effective, the Japanese relied on racial hostilities. 

Thailand was the first among the South-East Asian States 
to fall within the orbit of Japanese ‘co-prosperity sphere’. 
It had been permitted to remain Independent, and on the eve 
of the World War II. in a eommercial treaty, the Japanese 
businessmen were allowed to maintain a favourable trade 
there. The Thai government took the Japanese as a means 
for curbing the Chinese infiuence. and concluded a treaty of 
friendship with Japan in 1940. The treaty coincided with 
Japan^s mediation 'when Thailand seized the lost Cambodian 
provinces at the expense of France. In return for this, the 
Thai government under Luan Pibun Songgram. consented to 
the Japanese in December 1941 a military transit to attack 
the British in Malay. It also allied itself with Japan and 
declared war against the Allies in January 1942. But from 
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the beginning, however, a civilian faction led by Pridi 
Phanomyong had opposed the Japanese demands. Now the 
government’s declaration of War enabled them to form a 
resistance group that served the Western Allies. 

Burma was overrun by the Japanese by June 1942^ 
Initially they were welcomed and assisted by the Burmans» 
Particularly the extremists of the Thakin Party hallowed it as 
a chance to obtain their most cherished independence. The 
Japanese military administration exploited their anti-British 
sentiments fully, and recognised Burmese independence in 
August 1942. A puppet government was formed with Dr. Ba 
Maw at its head, which soon lost its initial popular support. 
Its subservience to the Japanese became clear ; and the 
Japanese, contrary to their own propaganda that they were 
the ti.t\i'»ur8 of Asia, inaugurated an orgy of loot, plunder and 
rape. As a result, the Burmans, who had welcomed the 
Japanese, now joined the growing resistance movement orga^ 
iti,e(las tUe Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League (AFPFL)« 
Thi’ League was a union of many revolutionary, independent 
and Communist groups under the Icadersship of Aung Sun, 
and it was finally constituted in 1944 to overthrow the 
Japinese occupation. 

Nationalists in Indo-China were lon^' repressed by French 
authority ; but on its fall in 1540 the Japanese converted 
their country into a puppet regime. Then the French in Indo- 
China agreed to serve organisational Japan : and this enabled 
the Vietnamese as a revolutionary force to strike at both the 
Japanese and the French. The Vietnam Independence League 
or the Vietminb provided the organisational basis for these 
attacks. It was a composition of diverse array of patriots under 
a Communist leadership headed by Ho Chi Minh, Similarly the 
Japanese organised in October 1943 a puppet ^Philippine 
Bupbulic’ under Jose Laurel. But soon the image of the 
liberator was belied by extensive looting, exploitation and 
destruction ; and guerilla resistance under Tarue appeared 
throughout the islands. 
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The Japanese destroyed the Dutch empire in the East 
Indies in 1941-42 and discouraged political independence of 
Indonesia in the interests of Japanese colonial empire. The 
nationalist leaders were encouraged to assume authority under 
Japanese titulege, and a puppet organisation was formed 
under the leadership of Sukarno and Hatta. The Japanese 
also organised a similar Consultative Council in Malay. But 
as elsewhere the pious platitudes of the Japanese were soon 
destroyed their misdeeds. So, resistance were bound to arise, 
and they arose both in Indo-China and Malay spontaneously 
inspite of the Japanese inauguiation of independent States. 

In their invasion of South-East Asia, the Japanese were 
noTvhere, save in Thailand, materially assisted by the 
nationalist movements. They inaugurated puppet regimes m 
several States with the active support of the more anti-Western 
among the nationalists. Thev did it as a means to combat the 
Western Allies, and in doing '•o they ravaged and plundered 
the occupied States Howevoi, the Jnpane'^e oocupatimin 
South-East Asia did not last long, and by August 1945, the 
troops succeeded m expelling the Japanese out of the ahole 
region. The States were again restored to their former 
authorities. 

The Japanese occupation added immense stimulus to the 
national movements in the South-East Asian States m an 
alternative way. The rapid and almost incredible defeat of 
European forces by Asians appeared very spectacular. 
Although the Asian victory had brought a vile tyranny 
associated with plunder and famine, instead of the much- 
advertised *co-pro8perity’, it did not make them anxious for 
the restoration of white rule. In fact, the Japanese occupation 
strengthened the desire of independence, and produced a 
belligerant and vocal nationalism. It assumed various shapes 
in the different countries, and various political principles 
and institution^ were evolved to ensure the movements for 
national independence. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 


EMERGENCE OF NEW NATION 

Q. 1. Write a note OD the emergence of independent States 
in South-East Asia after the World War II. 

One aspect of nationalism in South-East Asia, and the 
most important aspect so far, was to assuiut* luii pjliiical 
indepeutlence. • During tue World War II, the Japanese 
occupation and liberatitm made it more belligerant and vocal. 
There was a strong leaniug among young nationalist politi- 
cians for tree constitutional government and broad individual 
liberty. There was also a tendency towards central unitary 
control and a State planned economy withm each country. 
As a result of these developments, South-East Asia experienced 
the emancipation from colonial rule, and this Wei» a :hieved 
during the decade following the World W II. 

The British returned to Burma in November 1941, but 
their former authority and control was never to be restored* 
Burma had already enjoyed nominal independence conterred 
by Japan in 1943. Bent on real and full independence, Auug 
Sun and his ^Japanese-sponsored Burma National •Army 
welcomed the return of the British in 194 '>. They joined the 
Governor’s Executive Council in 1946, and it was decided in 
January 1947 that a constituent assembly would be elected 
to determine the political future of Burma. This newly formed 
body resolved that Burma should become an independent 
republic. Accordingly, Constitution consisting of a President 
elected by a bicameral legislature, a Cabinet responsible to 
the Lower House, and an independent judiciary, was drafted* 
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An ^interim Executive Council, with Aung Sun at its head 
was formed, and Burma’s independence drafted from the 
Anglo-Burmese Treaty of January 4, 1948. But before it was 
achieved, Aung Sun and six of his associates were assassinated 
by the extremists attempting to take over the government. In 
the Republic of the Union of Burma, U-Nu. became the first 
Prime Minister. 

The [British forces not only libereted Burma, but also 
moved into Malaya and took over in Indonesia and Indo- 
China. It was because neither the French, nor the Dutch 
were in a position to send troops immediately to their pre-war 
South-East Asian colonial territories. In Indonesia, the 
British were faced with a twin problem : there were some 
2 million Dutch prisoners of war and civil internees throughout 
the islands, and an organised, armed and potentially violent 
Indonesian republican movement was prepared to oppose the 
return of Dutch rule. The British first accorded a de facto 
recogniton to the republican leaders, Sukarno and his coll- 
eagues and then moved to forge a compromise between the 
Dutch and the republicans with regard to the future political 
status of Indonesia. The Dutch attitude towards the Indies 
was something vague, and contemplated that the Dutch realm, 
including Indonesia, would enjoy ''complete self-reliance and 
freedom of conduct” in internal affairs '‘but with .readiness to 
render mutual assistance”. They remonstrated against the 
British attitude of compromise, but failed to hold any 
consistent opinion. In fact, the Dutch policy fumbled between 
curt refusal to deal with the republican leaders and revert 
to her pre-war stand, and accepteiice of the de facto position 
of tj^e self-styled republican government and offer it immedi- 
ate constitutional authority. They held on negotiations 
dragging until Sukarno and his associates fought their way 
in establishing the republic in world opinion as an organised 
political entityi. The problem was taken up on an inter- 
national level by the United Nations, and the final outcome 
was that in December 1949 full sovereignty over the Nether- 
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iBpOds, East Indies, ezolading West New Qoinea and adja> 
cent islands, was formally transferred to the republican 
government of Indonesia. The administration of West New 
Goinea was later transferred to the United Nations in 1962. 

The French colonial administration in Indo-China had 
submitted to Japanese military occupation before the actual 
outbreak of war in the Pacific. Their post-war position'was 
weak, and had to leave it to other forces to take over the 
defeated Japanese in Vietnam. * Accordingly, the British 
assumed control in the South and centre, and the Chinese in 
the north. By the end of the war nationalism in Indo^China 
as a vibrant force, and the French opened discussions with the 
nationalist leaders as early as October 1946. But in August, 
the Viet Minh nationalist party had already declared an inde* 
pendent republic and set up a provisional government. So 
negotiations ended in a deadlock, and fighting began early in 
1947. It continued for seven years till May 1954 when 
France was finally compelled to admit military defeat. By 
tills time, Indo-China, itself was divided into two separate 
parts ; a communist Viet Minh government under Ho Chi Minh 
was formed in the north, while in the south was organised 
the government of the French-sponsored 'associate States’ of 
Vietnam. A cease-fire agreement was reached in Geneva in 
July 1954, where the division was formally acknowledged. The 
French forces wore, however, finally withdrawn in 1955, and 
three separate independent States evolved out of the ‘associate 
States’, viz.. South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. As an 
expedient for establishing subservient regimes, the French 
had already restored the exponents of traditional dynasties in 
these States. 

In post-war Malaya, Britain proposed to replace the 
tradtional machinery of separate Malay States by a unified 
system of government for the whole country. Although there 
was no nationalist movement in existence, the proposal 
unexpectedly aroused a vector of strong opposition from the 
Malay leaders. As a result c ‘he currents and cross-currents 
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einoe the outbreak of the World War II, a new consoiouaneM 
■.innng the people in general arose . The British withdrew 
their proposal in 1948, and a modified form of pre-war federal 
system was restored. Meanwhile, a Communist movement 
had gained much ground in Malaya, and begun guerrilla 
operations from within the dense jungle. By 1960, the 
Communist bid for power was, however, defeated. But before 
that, Britain had withdrawn from her protectorate over the 
Malay States in August 31, 1967, The Federation of Malaya 
was formed and became a member of the Commonwealth of 
Nations. The Federation was subsequently extended to two 
British Crown colonies, Sarwak and North Borneo, and British 
protected Sultanate of Brunei, and it was accepted by the 
British government. The enlarged union was renamed as 
the Federation of Malayasia and launched on September 
16, 1963. 

Historicolly, the Island of Singapore was a British as 
distinct from a protectorate. It was predominantly inhabited 
by the Chinese ; and under a separate agreement with Britain, 
it obtained internal self-government in 1958. For political, 
economic and geographical considerations, a merger 
between Malaya and Singapore was forged and Singapore 
became a part of tbe Federation of Malayasia. But in 1968, it 
was, however, separated from the Federation and formed an 
independent State. Britain in Aer post-war adventures, also 
freed Thailand from Japanese occupation. But at the close 
of th/* war she proposed to impose an agreement that would 
have made it British protectorate. But it was strenuously 
opposed by the hithorto independent people of Thailand as 
also by the United States. As a result the Thai government 
lost the newly-gained territories and had to pay compensation 
for war losses of the British subjects. However, the Thai 
independence was retained. 

The post-war political status of the Philippines was 
however, a straightforward one. In the Tydlngs-McDufiFe Law 
the United States had undertakeu to restore full independence 
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in 1946, The presence of President Quezon and his Cabinet 
in Washington during the Japanese occupation had only made 
it more sure. Quezon died in 1944, and his death was 
followed by a dispute between Osmena and Manuel Roxas for 
ledership in Nationalist Party. Roxas was the favourite of 
General Mac Arthur, and he uon a victor/ in the contest for 
leadership. He became the first President of the new 
Philippine Republic, nroclaimed hy the United States on July 
Ih-O 

Q. 2. Give an account of the problems on Soutb^Eaat 
Asia dorfng the period following independence. 

The new world of South-East Asia created through the 
triumph of nationalism, assumed a new international States. 
But the different States had yet achieved their national unity, 
because self government not only meant the end of old sources 
rf p ditical conflict, but it also meant the beginning of new 
ones. That was the thing which was lacking ; and this again led 
to internal political squables between different groups aspiring 
for power. During the two decades following the World 
War II, the authority of Burma’s government was chalJanged 
for several times. The Indonesian Republic had to face 
guerrilla warfare, armed communist revolt, political extre- 
mism and separatist movements. A communist-agrarian revolt 
overtook the Philippines in 1957. After the tragic partition of 
Vietnam along the 17° parallel, a breathiess strife ensurd 
between its northern and southern parts The unresolved 
problem of balancing Malay political authority and Chinese 
economic power was inherited by Federation of Malayasia. 

The post-war years in South-East Asia has been an era of 
nation building. Freed from their colonial masters, the new 
States have attempted to shape an .independent existence with 
governmental institutions derived largely from their former 
masters. But in this area, independence did not necessarily 
bring democracy, even wlun democratic machinery existed. 
Army leaders played an important role in Burma, and they 
actually took over the government in 1958 and 1962. In 
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Thailand the oligarohio pattern of government established by 
the revelation of 1932 remained unchanged due to a series of 
post-war coups d' etat. Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam had 
to undergo personal or party rule of one political label or the 
other. A system of guided democracy left Sukarno all power- 
ful in Indonesia. The governmets of Malay, Singapore and 
Philippines were undisturbed by the army, but this did not 
ensure the operation of democracy as a working system. 

South-East Asia in general, a peasant economy, fed by the 
peasant village communities. The achievement of national 
independence did not affect them much. This again prevented 
the development of a strong middle class. So, even where 
democratic government was allowed to function, that was 
marred by the lack of understanding the constitutionalism 
by the 'political parties aiui ^peasant •parochialism. Hardly 
any political link «aa ep-tablished between village and parlia- 
ment. A wide political gap separated the ruling class from 
the mass of the people everywhere in South-East Asia. Even 
in the politically maturer State of the Philippines, political 
and economic power was wielded by a ruling class which 
formed not more than 5 percent of the total population. 

Again, political independence did not imply speedy solutions 
of the economic problems which beset the South-East Asian 
countries. Their main problems weie capital formation and 
diversifioation of production. Their mainly agrarian economy 
made them dependent largely on the foreign market. Shortage 
of rite in the world market in 1953, yielded prices for rice- 
exporting countries, viz., Burma, Thailand and Vietnam. 
But prices fell in the next year due to an increasing world 
surplus. So, was the case with the exporters of copra and 
Rubber^ In fact, Soutb-EaBt Asia's agricultural and mineral 

reznaizied a ooostant feature in tJio area’s economy 

This dependent status of South-East Asian economy, 
enoonr^ged leaders and statesmen in general to look for a long! 
term •olotion. The most popular way was the deyelopmenfe 
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of industrialisation^ and diversification of production. 
But these require investment of capital and know»how, which 
the countries were l&cking. They managed to procure 
them from the advanced countries of the West. But in the 
last resort, everywhere they were to depend upon the effort of 
the people themselves. 

Independence of the South-East Asian countries placed 
them in a new international setting. The area's contiguity to 
China, India^ Australia and across the Pacific to the United 
States, made it very important in international politics. As a 
result, it has been affected profoundly by the events and 
pressures from outside the area. On the various States of 
the influence of their former colonial masters was not 
destroyed entirely. Again, the newly-born States had to open 
too wide a door to the foreign political influence to procure 
foreign capital and economic aid. On the other, after the 
establishment of a communist regime in China, the overseas 
Chinese assumed a new significance. The old addage 
that '‘As China goes, so goes the Far East”, might have 
influenced many of the politicians and statesmen of the 
region. Any way, South-East Asia became a focal region 
in power struggle between the Free World and the Communist 
World. It is very much intensified in Vietnam, and Indo- 
China in general. It again very much affected domestic 
politics of the States in South-East Asia, at it led a large-scale 
massacre in Indonesia, 

The reformist new, Sultan brought all in their offices, 
who now took steps to make the promises effective in 
practie. Pressure of Pan-Slavism led them to re-organij^e 
the noD-Maslim millets on tbe basJs of j^rsdinsJ dJF£in*fi 
of telifdoti from governm^a^, fa 

provincea into three enO. — 

each to be governed by officials named from the Porte in Colla- 
boration with the local representive councils an AdministtaUve 
Ckiimcik a Civff and Criminal court an a General Assembly. 
ThiapoUcjofemUBipg cantniliaation with 
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worked effectively at least in the Vilayets of Tuna and 
Baghdad under Midhat Pasha, who was an innovator of the 
scheme. The programme of Westernisation was pursued 
uninterruptedly in the years 1867 — 1871. In 1868, the 
Supreme Council of Judicial Ordinances was divided into a 
Judicial Council and a Counsil of State — a step towards the 
the separation of the judiciary from the executive and 
introduction of parliamentary government In the same year, 
mixed education on European lines was introduced ; and the 
lycee of Galatasaray was established. To rationalise and 
secularise the educational system a set of comprelensive laws 
were issued for reforminc; the school system. The University 
of Istambul and a school of law were also opened. Several 
codes of law were formulated on lines of the Code Napoleon 
to be used in the mixed courts and a judicial Council was set 
up in 1869, Abuses in land tenure were detected and edicts 
were issued for their removal. These were meant to 
sabotage. 

Due to the intensification of international strife between 
two worlds, the South-East States were at times brought 
together. Evidence of growing co-operation between them 
for good or for bad, might be seen in the origin nf the Colombo 
Plan in 1950, in which Burma, Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, 
Malaya and Indonesia had participated. The South-East 
Asian Treaty Organisation ( S E A T 0 ) was founded in 1954 
for mutual defence, and included Thailand and the Philippines. 
Tffere were also signs of discord and as a mark of protest 
s gainst Malayasia’s entry into the United Nations, Indonesia 
resigned from the U. N, membership. However, the States of 
South-East Asia have yet to find a solution of their political 
and economic problems, and for that they are to accept help 
either from the free world, or from the Communist world, or 
from both. 
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Oeneological Table 
THE OTTOMAN SULTANS 

1. Uthman I ( 1299 ) 

I 

2. Urkhan ( 1326 ) 

I 

3. Murad I ( 1369) 

I 

4. Bayazid I ( 1389—1431 ) 


I I I 

Sulayman 5. Muhammad I Muea 

(alaimant, 1453—10) (1403, sole ruler, 1413) (aclaimant 

I 1410—13 ) 

6. Murad II ( 1421 ) 

I 

7. Muhammad II ( 1461 ) 

I 

8. Bayazid II (1481) 

I 

9. Selim I ( 1512 ) 

I 

10. Sulayman I ( 1520 ) 

I 

11. Selim II ( 1566 ) 

12. Muti^^“^®)574 ) 
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13. Muhammad III ( 1595 ) 

I ’ 1 

14. Ahmad I (1603 ) 15. Mustafa 1 

I ( 1595 > 

I i 

18. Uthman II (1618) 17. Murad IV (1623) 18. Ibrahim (18401 


19. Muhammad IV 20. Sulaymau II 21. Hamid II 
(1648) (1687) (1691) 


22. Mustafa II (1695) 23. Ahmad III (1691) 

j ^1 I 1 

24. Muhammad I 25. Uthman III 28. Mustafa III 27. Abdul 
(1730) (1754) (1767) Hamid I (1774) 

28. Seaim II (1789) | 

I "1 

29. Mustafa IV (1807) 30. Mahmud 11 

(1808) 


31. Abdul Majid (1839) 32. Abdul Aziz (1861) 


33. Murad V 34. Abdul Hamid II 35. Muhammad V 36. Muha- 
(1876) (1876) (1939) mmad I V 

Wahid*ud-din 

(1918-22> 
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THE KAJAR DYNASTY 

1. Agha Muhammad Khan (1779-1797) 

2 . Fath All Shah (1797-1 834) 

3. Aobas (1834) 4 . Muhammad Shah 

(1834—1848) 

6 . Nasirud-din Shah 
(1848—1898) 

6 . Muzaffar-ud-din Shah 

(1896—1907) 

I 

7. Muhammad All Shah 

(1909—1925). 

8 . Ahmad Shah 

(1909-1926) 


THE PAHLAVI DYNASTY 

1. Beza Shah (1926—1941) 

2 , Muhammad Beza Shah (1941 — ) 

THE EGYPTIAN FAMILY 
1. Muhammad Ali (1805—1848) 


2 . Ibrahim (1848) Tuaun 

I 

3. Abbas I (1848—1854) 

6 . Ismail (1863-1879 Khedive, 1866) 

I 

0 . Tewfiq (1879 — 1892) 8 . Husain Kamil 9 . Fuad 

I (1914—1917, (1917—1938) 

7. Ahbas II (1892-1914) (Sulan, 1917) | 

10 , Farook 
(1936—1952) 


I 

4. Sand 
(1854-1863) 
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APPENDIX— B. 

CHART SHOWING CHINESE ANTIQUITY 


CHRISTIAN DYNASTIES 
CALENDER 

CAPITAL CITIES 

1300 B.C, Shang or Yin 

(1523—1027 B. C.) 

1000 

Anyang 

900 

Chou ' 

(1027—256 B, C.) 


200 

A. D. 

C'hin (271— 207 B. C.) 
Former Han 
(202 B. C.-A. D. 8.) 

Sian 

Sian 

0 

Hsin (AD. 8 — 23) 

Loyang 

200 

Later Han 
(A.D. 26- 220) 

300 

Three Kingdoms { 


(386—634) 

Tain 


500 

Wei 



600 

Ch’i 

Chou. 



Sni (590-618) 


700 

900 

Tang 

(618—906) 

Ch’angan 

(Sian) 



1 dypastde^ 
1(907—960' 

Liao (907—1197) 

Later Liang 

Later Tang 

1100 Chin 

1200 ai27 — 1234) 

I No Sung 
(960-1127) 
So Sung 

Later Tsin 

Later Han 

Later Chon 


' j 

1127-1299 

Kaiteng 

Hangchow 

Peking 

1300 

Yuan (Mangols) 
(1260.1368) 

1600 

Ming (1368-16441 

Nanking 

Peking 

1 Peking 

Nanking 

Peking 

1911 

Ching4 (Manchas) 
(1644-1912) 
Bepublio | 

1949 

Communist China 1 
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APPENDIX— C 
PRIME MINISTERS OF JAPAN 


Year 

Names 

Party Affiliation 

1890 

Kuruda Kiyotake 

Oligarchy 

Nov. „ 

Yamagata Aritomo 

99 

May 1891 

Matsukata Masayoshi 

9 0 

Aag. 1892 

Ito Hitoblumi 

99 

1895 

— 

99 

1890 

Matsukata Masayoshi 

99 

1898 

Ito Miroblumi 

99 

Jane 1898 

Okuma Shigenoba 

Constitutional Party 

Oot. 1898 

Tamagata Aritomo 

99 

Sopt. 1900 

Ito Hiroblami 

Association of 

June 1901 

Katsura Tara 

Political Friends 
Seiyukai 

Jan. 1906 

Saionji Kimmochi 

Seiyukai 

July 1908 

Katsura Taro 

— 

Aag. 1911 

Sainji Kimmochi 

Seiyukai 

1912 

Katsura Taro 

Rikken Dshikai 

1913 

1914 

( Constitutional Fellow 
Thinker’s Society) 

Yamamoto Combei 

Marquis Okuma Shigenobu 

1916 

General Terauchi Mattase 

Sept. 1918 

Hara Takaabi 

Seiyakai Cabinota 

Nov. 1921 

Viscount Takashi 

Seiyakai Cabinet 

1922 

Koreykiyo 
Admiral Kato 

Non-Party Cabinet 

1923 

Tomesaburo 
Yamamoto Gombei 

Non-Party Cabinet 

1924 

Kiyoura Keigo 

Non-Party peers 

1924 

Kato Takaaki 

Cabinet. 

Coalition Cabinet 

1926 

Kato Takaaki 

Kenseikai Cabinet 

Jan 1926 

Wakatsnki Peijro 

Kenieikai Cabinet 
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Year 

« Name 

Party Affiliation 

April 1927 

Tanaka Geichi 

Seiyukai Cabinet 

July 1929 

Hamagchi Osaohi 

Minseite Cabinet 

1931 

Wakatsuki Beijiro 

Minseite Cabinet 

September 1931 

Inukai TsyoBhi 

Seiyukai Cabinet 

May 1932 

Saito Makoto 

Cabinet of member 

July 1934 

Okada Keisuke 

from principal parties* 

o 

Mar 19S6 

Hirota Koki 

— 

Jan 1937 

Ugaki Kazushigo 

— 

„ 1937 

Hajashi Senjuro 

— 

May 1937 

Konoe Fumimaro 

— 

Jan 1939 

Hiranuma Kijchiro 

— 

1939 

Oct 1941 

Kone Fumimaro 

Togo Hideki Imperial Buie Assistance 

July 1944 

April 1946 

April 1946 

Koiso Kuniaki 

Suzuki Kantaro 
Yoshida Shigern 

Society 

Liberal-Progressive 

Jtfay 1947 

Katayama Tetsu 

Cabinet 
Social Democrat 


— Democrat coalition Cabinet. 

March 1948 

Ashida Hitoshi 

Democratic Cabinet- 

Sep 1948 

Yoshida Shigeru 

Liberal Cabinet, 

Dec 1954 

Hatoyama Ichiro 

Democratic Cabinet 

Jan 1956 

Hatayam Ichir 

Liberal Democrat 

Dec 1966 

Ishibashi Tangan 

coalition Cabinet 
do 

Feb 1957 

Kishi Nobufikue 

do 
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THE JAPANESE EMPERORS 


1867 

Emperor Meij 

(Mit8hubito> 

1912 

Emperor Teisho 

(Yoshihito) 

1926 

Emperor Sbowa 

(Hirohito) 
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